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ArT. IL—TRANQUEBAR. 


IGHT miles northof Karikal—French Karikal, soon to 
be linked to the rest of India bya sleepy railway— 
stands the old Danish Capital of Tranquebar. The face 
value of words is often their least important value ; but, true to 
its Tamil name, Tarangambadi, this “village of the wave” 
lies in a curvature of the sea-shore. Surrounded by high 
walls and protected by its citadel, the former Dannesborg, it 
is a place conspicuous from both land and water. The car- 
riage road enters through a Sczan gate as stately as any in 
windy Troy, bearing the date 1792 and the monogram of the 
most Christian King of Denmark, Locking through the 
archway, the eye ranges down a perspective of bowed and bent 
old houses neatly laid out in parallel streets running east and 
west. Beyond is the long deep blue line of the sea, with the 
sun shining as it can only in the tropics. 

But whatever its beauty, its interest is not of the present. 
Ruin has fallen on it, utter and humiliating ruin. Empty 
buildings ina progressive state of desolation are all that 
remain of the great city. A petty Customs Office maintains 
the semblance of life in the gutted Dannesborg ; but the sandy 
digue, once so animated, has crumbled to pieces, and the 
neighbouring tower of King Street serves only as a trigono- 
metrical land mark. Government House has become a post 
office, and the bare white Square a desert, with stumps of pil- 
lars breaking through its surface, like bones protruding through 
an emaciated body. 

Such is Tranquebar. The “white ants” have left it a dere- 
lict, abandoned by-gods and men—Collectors and their clerks. 
Slowly the sea has encroached, having swept away the first 
Church built, as well as the oldest Hindoo Temple. There is 
a traditional native prophecy which foretold dire disaster to 
the cities of the shore should ever the sacred river Cauvery be 
impeded in its flow. Some forty years ago, English Engineers 
built a dam at the face of the delta: and not all the representa- 
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tions of Dr. Burnell could persuade the authorities to prevent 
their action. That mouth of the Cauvery at Cauverypatnam 
is now a dead sea in a dead city. Tranquebar itself, dulce 
decus of the missionaries, has practically gone to jungle, 

To the ordinary sightseer, such a spot may offer little attrac- 
tion ; but to the literary artistic or antiquarian vagabond its 
very ruins are suggestive. Ideas that might otherwise slee 
on for ever are awakened by looking at scenes filled with the 
dead interest of a Madame Grand or a Ziegenbalg. This fal- 
len city, forgotten by rail roads and travellers, possesses an 
individuality of its own. Its sleepy charms and sunny silence 
are those of a small cathedral town. I remember well the first 
time I visited it. Historic Tranquebar was scarce the fitting 
description to apply to the neglected little place with the grass- 
grown streets and tumble-down houses ; but the castle and its 
gateway are very much as they were when the missionaries 
landed, It wasin this same bald and empty quadrangle that 
Plutschau and Ziegenbalg were kept waiting under the burn- 
ing sun till it pleased Commandant Hasius to allow them 
entrance. Their venerable Church of New Jerusalem looks 
the more beautiful for its date, 1718, inscribed in all the artis- 
tic affectation of new whitewash. 

From dead dwellings to the dwellings of the dead there is but 
a short step. This wz//e morte is rich in cemeteries, four lying 
within the city wall and one at the entering in of the gate. Of 
these the oldest is that near the south rampart ; but all are in- 
teresting. These glutted graveyards give standing testimony to 
the price colonists pay for empire. These Royal Churches have 
a label in history by which all men may know them. These 
buried missionaries, botanizers as well as linguists, have passed 
into the category of what is sacred and immemorial. 

Then there is another lure. Tranquebar was the birth-place, 
on November 21, 1762,of Madame Grand, better known to 
fame as the Princesse de Talleyrand, There isa tradition 
which some writers have accepted fora fact, that her family 
was of Danish origin. It is not easy to ascertain the ground 
on which it rests. The patronymic was Werlée, and Catherine 
Werlée’s father, Pierre, was a native of Port St. Louis, who 
rose to be master attendant at Chandernagore. The connec- 
tion between Fort Saint Orleans and Tranquebar is supported 
by a tombstone in Zion Churchyard, which registers in Danish 
the death and the virtues of Jean Jacques Gautier, Governor 
of Chandernagore and Chevalier of St. Louis, who died in 1795, 
aged 49. Doubtless the communication was by way of Kart- 
kal, and the Werlée family came here more than once. For 
Chandernagore was never important as a riverside station, 
and sarcastic chroniclers have remarked that the chief business 
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of the French in Bengal was to hear mass in their little church 
near the Factory. 

What a quarry of good talk might be started, could we only 
summon up this elegant ghost from the wreck of her reputed 
birth-place. No trace can now be found of the Baptismal 
Registers of old Tranquebar. All the political records were 
restored to Copenhagen, in the same way as the Dutch archi- 
ves of Fort St. George were lately made over to the authori- 
ties at Batavia. Moreover, Pierre Werlée and Laurence 
Allamay, his second wife, were Catholics, and their daughter 
was probably christened by the Capucins of the Carnatic, who 
had their centre at Pondicherry. The existing Liber Baptiza- 
torum in the possession of the Tranquebar fathers does not go 
back further than the present century. 

There seems, however, little doubt that Tranquebar, and not 
Mauritius, must lay claim to having been the birth-place of 
beauty. With untiring diligence Dr. Busteed has disentangled 
the adventures of this Eighteenth Century Rhodopis in his 
Echoes of Old Calcutta, Still a veil of mystery hangs over 
many of Madame’s movements. Some stray hints indicate 
rather enigmatically a sort of connection with the famous 
Cytherean Cohort of Napoleonic times ; but that and other 
secrets of the Parisian Police are now lost beyond recall, 
Quoted when a child as the belle of Calcutta, she was married 
at 14 to Mr. G. F. Grand, a Bengal Civilian, formerly Captain 
in the Company’s Military Service. From him she separated, 
after the notorious crim. con. action of Grand versus Francis, 
in which Sir Philip Francis (at the time secondin Council) 
was mulcted in unprecedented damages to the tune of 50,000 
rupees sicca ; whence that time-honoured story “ Siccas, siccas, 
brother Impey.” Then ensued those passages in the lady’s 
career, which have not yet been satisfactorily elucidated. In 
1796 we find Paris the place appointed for her seconc race. 
Arrested here by mouchards as a conspirator, she enlarged 
the bounds of human empire so far as to captivate no lessa 
person than Talleyrand himself, who, defroqué as he was, 
married her publicly in 1802. In that brilliant society, where 
dressing well was a science and clothes, one of the weighty 
facts of life, this new beauty, tinged with eastern originality, 
soon became a reigning power. Many stories of her oddities 
are current, but most of them seem scarcely justified. The 
union with Talleyrand was, however, not an appropriate one ; 
and eventually she lived apart from him—first in England 
and afterwards at Auteuil. As late as 1835 the Princess died, 
half forgotten and, doubtless, not altogether sorry that the 
curtain was falling. 

Perhaps as Mademoiselle Werlée, sitting in her native village, 
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close latticed from the brooding heat, she may have been 
eifted with a clairvoyant sight which enabled her to feast in 
imagination on the superiority of her future. As to her per- 
sonal attractiveness we have enduring testimony, in the pic- 
tures by Zoffany (now in the Mission College Library, Seram- 
pore), and by the French painter, Gerard. The latter portrait, 
numbered 4867 in the Versailles Museum, hangs between 
Madame Recamier and Talleyrand, and recalls all the imperial 
slories of her hair and complexion. £. 

It was no small thing for Tranquebar to have produced such 
a celebrity ; but its death-places are even more famous than 
its birth-places. Campus Sacer tells ‘ts own story. The quiet 
church-yards have none of the glory attaching to their some. 
what anomalous names of Zion and new Jerusalem. But there 
lie the “broad-brimmed hawkers of holy things,” Bible- 
firm usgue ad effusionem sanguinis. Haply, like the person let 
down into the sepulchre of Elisha, we may partake of a greater 
portion of life by touching a good man’s bones. That well- 
known heading, Siste viator, lege, which originally noted the 
way side locality of Roman burial grounds, may be found even 
in intramural Tranquebar, 

A few dates are, however, a necessary approach to the sub- 
ject. The history of this honoured fraternity may be put ina 
very little and should beread with the annals of the nascent 
colony. 

In 1612 a Danish East India Company was founded at 
Copenhagen. In 1616 their first ship, the Oresund, arrived in 
India. It is said the captain Roelant Crape, to effect a land- 
ing, wrecked his vessel off Tranquebar. He contrived to reach 
the Naik Raja of Tanjor, from whom he obtained land five 
miles long and three broad. Here he was joined by Admiral 
Ove Gedde from Ceylon, Gedde, whose manuscript diary of 
the events is still in existence, laid the foundations of the 
Dannesborg, lately used by the English as a County Bridewell. 
By 1624 the Company were in liquidation and made over their 
territory and charter to King Christian 1V. With better 
management and increasing prosperity, a time came when 
those at home began to think of something else besides mak- 
ing money. It wasthe revival of practical Christianity, pro- 
ceeding from Pietism, that contributed mainly to the founding 
of the Eastern Mission. 

A certain Jacobus Worm, the Ovid of his times, who was 
transported to “ Trancambar ” for libelling the royal family, 
is styled in an epitaph (1€91) the Danish Apostle of India. 
But very improperly so, for any claim of his to the title stands 
quite uncorroborated. He was, however, a sufficiently extraor- 
dinary character, and merits more than passing attention, The 
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secret of his attraction is that he was a consummate humourist. 
{wo of his performances read like a page out of Plutarch. 
Once he was preaching, when a native procession passed out- 
side, and the congregation wished torun out to it. Worm re- 
commended them to stay with him, as they would be in ample 
time for the ceremony afterwards. His words came true, through 
the car falling to pieces and remaining there until the sermon 
was over. On the strength of this miracle, it is stated that 
after death, Worm’s body did not decay! Be that as it may, 
a still more curious incident is recorded of him before he left 
Denmark. He had publicly insulted the King on his birth- 
day, and an officer of justice was sent to search his house. 
Worm gave up the key with indifference, apologising for re- 
maining seated, as he had to prepare a sermon, The Com- 
missary of course found nothing. In preaching next day, 
Worm chose as his text verses 34 and 35 of Genesis 31, where 
it says how Rachel sa¢ on her father’s Teraphim, so that 
Laban sought them in vain. Such a striking analogy was 
not lost upon the officer, who immediately left the Church 
to examine Worm’s study chair. In it he found a drawer 
filled with the condemned writings. The unlucky Pastor was 
banished in the first ship that sailed for Tranquebar, where 
he acted for some time as Director of the Church Choir, 

With the exception of Worm, who was far more of a_ poet 
than a preacher, the only proselytizing activity of the Danes 
in the seventeenth century is to be found in their custom of 
taking the crews of Bengal privateers prisoners, baptizing them 
and selling them for slaves. This edifying traffic Niebuhr 
defends with the remark that it must be attributed to the 
century and not to the persons. We shall see from the un- 
polished ungodliness of Ziegenbalg’s contemporaries, that the 
colony knew no ethics, -_— 

Not till the eighteenth century did the Kings of Denmark 
and Norway set on foot any real movement for cbristianizing 
‘“ Turks, Tartareans and other barbarous peoples.’ In Novem- 
ber, 1705, by the command of King Frederick IV, Henry 
Pliittschau and Bartholomew Ziegenbalg left Copenhagen for 
the Coromandel coast. An authentic copy of their royal 
instructions is still extant, by which they bound themselves to 
hold and handle, in Eastern India, nothing besides the holy 
doctrine as it is written in God’s words and repeated in the 
Symbolic Books of this realm, agreeing to the Augsburg 
confession, 

It might, perhaps, be supposed that the Dano-Malabarian 
Mission thus inaugurated was officered by Danes. But this 
isnot so. Its members were German born, natives principally 
of the North, as their tombstones testify. The person whom 
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the king had consulted was his court preacher, Liitkens, who, 
to use his own expression, carried wood with joy when he saw 
such a fire begin to blaze. He, in his turn, wrote to Halle, to 
August Hermann Francke, a former colleague of his in Berlin, 
Flalle was at that time celebrated for its University, lately 
planted by Frederic I1I, Elector of Brandenburg (der grosse 
Kurfiirst) as a rival to Wittenberg and Leipzig. Francke him- 
self, animated by all the spirit of his teacher, Spener, had just 
founded, “ with seven florins in his hand but strong faith in his 
heart,” the well-known Waisenhaus, or orphanage. This ins- 
titution, destined to become the pépiniére of Pietism, still exists, 
and its founder has his monument to-day in the streets of Halle. 
It was from the ranks of his seminary that the two young 
magisters came forth for service in the east. Seventy years 
the Franckes, both father and son, kept up their Asiatic con- 
nection, and Halle has always remained the spiritual chaperon 
of Tranquebar. The orphans’ house staff contributed to it 
quite a number of excellent workers, who were controlled by 
the royal Missions Collegium at Copenhagen, and partly paid 
from the revenues of Danish Post Offices, Newly awakened 
zeal in the cause extended even to the establishment of a 
special Institutum Judaicum for the conversion of Israel. The 
g1eat Leibnitz himself became an enthusiast and incorporated 
evangelistic ideas in the constitution of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences. Lutherans had the honour of first sending the 
doctrines of Protestantism to the West Indies as well as to 
the East, 

On the oth July, 1706, a day still commemorated, Ziegenbalg 
and Pliitschau landed in Tranquebar. ‘‘ Contigimus portum 
quo mihi cursus erat,” writes Ziegenbalg, who had chewed the 
cud of classic as well as religious fancies on the voyage, It 
was really but a beginning of troubles. The new comers 
found themselves absolutely ignored by the Danish communi- 
ty and had to wait till evening, first outside the gates and 
then in the market-place, till an old serjeant dared secure them 
a lodging. Although they could show the King’s hand and 
seal, their countrymen received them most coldly, and mis- 
fortunes still greater were in store. Of the two ships that 
sailed out bringing their salaries one was wrecked ; the other 
arrived safely, but, in landing cargo, all the rixdollars were 
sunk to the bottom by order of the Commandant and never 
seen again, The missionaries read the Acts of the Apostles to 
revive their drooping spirits ; but, as Hasius and his Privy 
Council were pleased to remark, Heaven was very high above 
their heads and Copenhagen very far off. On some excuse, 
Ziegenbalg was thrown into prison. Nothing daunted, he 
proceeded to consecrate his cell in the Dannesborg with hymns 
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and prayers. One night he was awakened by the guard offer- 
ing hima pencil and a black book of white paper. The result 
was a quarto thesis of 717 pages on the Ministry, which lies 
unprinted at Halle. 

Imprisonment lasted four months, but it could not shake 
the friendly spirit of the inoffensive Ziegenbalg, who went to 
extremes in love and wished his persecutorsa happy New 
Year from prison. These trials eventually turned to his 
advantage and became, as he says, bells ringing far and wide 
throughout Europe to excite compassion. Even the Com- 
mandant found it best to make peace, and in 1714 a regular 
‘deed of amnesty was exchanged to forget and forgive ‘all 
those quarrels which have taken place between us by any 
name whatsoever,” 

Perhaps, as officials, the Council may have had some genuine 
cause of complaint. The Missionary Boévingh who came out 
in 1711, returned to Europe much discontented. His letters to 
a friend at Holstein, which were surreptitiously published, begin 
by advising every true Israelite not to join any undertaking 
with people from Halle. Hasius had already pronounced 
the missionaries troublesome enough. to consume a whole 
kingdom, and Boévingh complained that only the poorest and 
most miserable classes became converts—slaves, papists and 
shilling christians, who kept to the congregation just so long 
as money was distributed weekly. Pecuniary disputes were, 
however, at the bottom of Bévingh’s bitterness ; witness the oft- 
repeated remark that the Mission money might be called a 
Hellish, instead of a Hallish, chest, as it proved a regular apple 
of discord. 

Overdrawn and malicious though they were, these reports 
on missionary morality excited wide-spread comment, both in 
Denmark and Germany. Pamphlet answered pamphlet, and 
the sharpest invectives were exchanged in an “ Apologia epis- 
tolis Bovingianis opposita.” Those who put the Halle school 
in the pillory were reminded of the fate of Asahel, who pur- 
sued Abner and would not be warned to leave him, and was 
in consequence struck through with Abner’s spear. How far 
personalities could be carried, may be judged from the descrip- 
tion given of Ziegenbalg asa Pietist and impious idiot, behav- 
ing in Tranquebar more like an innkeeper and merchant than a 
pastor. In adisputation at Wittenberg ; de Pseudo-Apostolis, 
he was publicly accused of trumpeting forth his fictitious bless- 
ed kingdom. The whole controversy is of a piece with the 
theological acrimonies of the time. 

But the Pietist in India needed no one to tell him the 
thoughts of his own heart. As a plain man sprung from the 
body of the people, he could suffer fools gladly. His reward 
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came in the esteem of the native community, not Only in 
Danish territory but outside. Like other early gospellers, he 
knew the vernaculars thoroughly and soon secured a large 
congregation. His correspondence with cultivated Indians, 
both Hindoo and Mahomedan, was remarkable. These 
letters and colloquies were published, with a dedication to the 
Crown Prince, and their lively interest presents a marked 
contrast to the flippancy of Voltaire’s fancy dialogues entre 
Brahme et Jesuite. One correspondent, scandalised by the 
misconduct of Europeans, wrote to say that the white foreign- 
ers must be descended from the giants, because they knew 
no difference between good and evil. Everywhere he found 
sects among Christians, and saw the one party persecuting 
the other. No distinctions of caste and cleanliness were ob- 
served ; they drank strong drinks indiscriminately and ate great 
living animals larger than a man, which cried out when their life 
was taken from them, Seeing the actions of the Danish con- 
gregation after leaving Church, how could one doubt that the 
lessons they learned were to drink, gamble and ill-treat the 
blacks ? Ziegenbalg found no little difficulty in meeting such 
arguments drawn from life. The fact seems to be that he had 
a great intellectual struggle to contend with from opponents 
living under a purely native government, with nothing to 
fear from the European. One quotation will serve to show 
how aptly he could cope with his controversors. A Maho- 
medan had put the question: “You Christians believe in three 
Gods, we in one? Now whois most wide of the mark?” On 
receiving the answer that they distinguished, not three Gods, 
but three persons in one Divine Being, he demanded proof. 
Like Socrates when opposed by Aristodemus, Ziegenbalg 
gave an illustration from nature: “We see but one sun in 
heaven, but yet are aware of three things in it, the body of 
the sun, the lustre thrown out, and the warmth from the lustre. 
These three are so interconnected that we cannot have the one 
without the other. Yet no one would say that the sun is three- 
fold, but all are agreed that there 1s but one sun,” 

From such utterances the mind and feelings of the man 
mav be distilled. As the Father of Protestant Missions in 
India, it is worth while to have dwelt on the particulars of his 
work. His name, though little known among Englishmen to- 
day, was once received with enthusiasm in London. He had 
audiences of our King George and Royal Family in 1716, and 
preached many times in the Chapels Royal and Savoy. The 
S. P. C. K. gave him a congratulatory address in Latin, to 
which he returned a reply in Tamil. Encouraging letters were 
written to him by Dr. Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
one communication, received in India after Ziegenbalg’s own 
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death, bears the following testimony to his apostolic usefulness : 
“ | consider that your lot is far higher than all church-dignities. 
Let others be prelates, patriarchs, and popes; let them Le 
adorned with purple and scarlet, let them desire bowings and 
cenuflexions. You have wona greater honour than all these 
and a far more magnificent recompense shall be given you. ” 

This worthy man died on 23rd February, 1719, at the early 
age of 35. Ashe wasthe first to preach in New Jerusalem 
Church, so he was the first to be buried there. He lies on 
the right hand of the altar, opposite his colleague Griindler., 
Their “places are marked by thin copper plates let into the wall, 
-with Latin inscriptions from the pen of Schultze. The Latin- 
ity is not remarkable, except for the use of the ante-classical 
word “ denatus, ” which is found all over Tranquebar, An in- 
fant son of Ziegenbalg’s sleeps in the graveyard outside, and 
the tomb is the oldest now in the town. His eldest son rose 
to be Director of the Danish Factory at Frederiksnagor, the 
modern Serampore. - 

After Ziegcnbalg’s death, his mantle fell upon Griindler, a 
woolcarder by origin, who survived him only for one year and 
was succeeded by Schultze, the founder of the Protestant 
Mission at Madras. Pliitschau, it may be mentioned, had 
returned to Europe, in 1711, and never came out again. 
Schultze’s fame rests principally on his continuation to 
Ziegenbalg’s Tamil translation of the Bible. He wasalsoa 
mi mnologist and taught the school children to sing hymns in 

open fields, a practice probably imitated from the conta- 
aaa phenomenon of the Singing and Praying children of 
Silesia. Proofs of his gigantic industry can be seen in the 
Oriental library at Halle ; but he erred sadly in holding Hindus- 
tani to be of the same linguistic stock as Tamil and Telugu ! 
As head of the mission, he was never able to agree with his 
colleagues, and_he withdrew to Madras, where he entered the 
service of the English Society. His disconnection was, how- 
ever, counteracted by the spread of Lutheranism inland. Com- 
munications were opened up with the princes of Tanjore, and 
this extension prepared the way for the activity of Schwarz 
(1762). 

Seloiaiit life and labours are, however, more intimately 
bound up with Tanjore and Trichinopoly than with Tranquebar, 
and his name is associated not less with the political histor 
of the time than with the ministry. A sample of this influence 
may be seen in the respect shown him by Hyder Ali, who 
issued general orders to his armies to allow Schwarz to proceed 
wherever he wished. Only one noticeable event is recorded 
of him during his apprenticeship at Tranquebar ; and that was 
the arrival of an intended wife from Copenhagen, Schwarz 
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really knew nothing of the lady, whom he repudiated in an 
energetic remonstrance, ending with the forcible words: “ May 
the God of peace ‘tread down Satan the disturber under our 
feet.” After this misadventure, it is not surprising to hear that 
Schwarz never married. 

The mission had its palmiest days about 1740. In the last 
quarter of the century, as Rationalism began to prevail in the 
Lutheran Churches at home, Tranquebar lost its spiritual 
power and, thereby, its influence. The connection with the 
orphans house was dissolved, and the old Halle harvest fel] 
into the garners of Anglicans. Fabricius, who celebrated the 
marriage of Clive with Margaret Maskelyne, was one of those 
who removed to Madras. Kiernander of Calcutza is another 
eminent name, and it is interesting to notice that Colonel and 
Mrs. Clive stood sponsors to his eldest son. 

To return, however, to Tranquebar. In consequence of the 
war with Europe, the parent mission became involved in pecu- 
niary difficulties,as it could not communicate directly with 
Denmark, and, though it was liberally helped by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, a long eclipse 
followed. The day of small things came when the moral 
character of its workers deteriorated. Herr Bosse threw his 
contemporaries into disrepute by his drunkenness and ‘ incess- 
ant reading of story books at night.”’ Friictenicht (1801), who 
is described as a monster of a missionary, was found standing 
in bed in his priest’s robes, with a knife in one hand and a 
bottle in the other, Rumours reached Europe that Tranquebar 
Christians acted worse than heathens. It was no defence to 
this to answer that much that was Egyptian clung to the 
children of Israel in the wilderness. When the hundredth 
anniversary came round in 1806, the desponding pastors felt 
a presentiment that the end was near. In that year Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan saw, in an apartment of Ziegenbalg’s house, 
the register of the old church, in which the name of Mudaliappa, 
the first convert, was inscribed, and he also mentions that he 
found at Tanjore some Syriac tracts translated by Schwarz 
from the German. Truly the proficiency attained by these 
worthy men in the eastern languages was wonderful: even 
though they did not attempt, like the Serampore Baptists, to 
master Chinese—hitherto the opprobrium of linguists. 

Now came the occupation of Tranquebar by the English, © 
from 1808 to 1815: and the Protestant Mission, the nursing 
mother of all others, sank to be an institution in one place only. 
Even in its decadence, it excited the admiration of English 
Bishops and other distinguished visitors coming from Bengal to 
Madras. Nor was it by mere accident that William Carey sailed 
to India in a Danish ship and found a sphere for his activities 1n 
a Danish Colony. 
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To this sad period belong the scientific transactions of the 
missionaries. As botanists, Kénig and Rottler made them- 
selves felt even in Europe. Christopher John, the educator, 
was equally famous in conchology, and Klein’s natural history 
collections brought him wide celebrity. Eight different learn- 
ed Societies voluntarily elected the seniors of the mission 
as members and attracted to Tranquebar a decree of attention 
which it ofherwise would never have commanded at this 
juncture. 
~ In 1845 Tranquebar was purchased by the British Govern- 
ment, and in 1847 its churches and school buildings were 
formally handed over to Dresden Lutherans, now working 
under the title of the Leipzig Society. Asa _ political town, 
the place never had been of significant importance, and it does 
not seem to have been even capable of defending itself. Twice 
it brought over Haidar Ali, and three times it surrendered to 
the English without a struggle. But all history proves how 
much there is ina name: and from its missionary association 
it perhaps received more honour than it deserves. 

Years have now rolled away, and it remains but a bazaar of 
tombs. Each century has added its quota, so that the Book of 
the Dead stands written in many languages—Armenian, Danish, 
Dutch, English, French, German, Latin, Portuguese and 
Swedish. Go into Jerusalem’s Kierke, and you will see over 
the doorway a tablet telling how Hasius’ successor, Herr Com- 
mandant Christen Brun, laid “den foérste steen. Anno 1717, 
Febr. D=g.” Inside the church the altar screen bears strange 
masonic devices in its lower corners, and a text from St. John in 
Portuguese. ‘* De tal maneira amou Deus ao mundo, que deu 
a seu Filho unigenito, para que todo aquelle que nelle cré, flao 
pereca, mas tenha a vida eterna.” Upon the communion 
table are two silver candlesticks inscribed “ Anna Christian 
Hansen Pauch... 1688. Anna Maria Erichs Dotter.” Even 
this pulpit before us is the very one from which Ziegenbalg 
preached (unduly long sermons ina periwig were the fashion 
of the time) ; these state chairs, built apparently for giants, 
were made by the Moravian brethren; this stone floor is 
where generations of ‘ black-brcwn Malabarians” have squat- 
ted. In the railed precinct outside, Mr. Robert Sloper, one of 
the council of Fort Saint David, slumbers since 1762. Sixteen 
of the old Lutheran Missionaries lie as_ his neighbours : 
Kistenmacher (1722). Richtsteig-(1735), Andreas Worm (1735, 
pupil of Budaeus of Jena), Pressier (1738), Obuch (1745), Dal 
(1747), Wiederbrock (1767), Miiller (1771), Leidemann (1774), 
Maderup (1776), Zeglin (1780), J. B. Kohlhoff (1790), Klein 
(1790', Konig (1795), John (1813), Ciimmerer (1837). ‘* Aqui 
descancao,” over the monument of Danish Maderup, proclaims 
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the interesting circumstance that Portuguese was the lingua 
franca of the period and the only medium of communication 
between European and Indian. The mission, asa matter of 
fact, had three congregations; the Portuguese, the Tamilian 
of the town and the Tamilian of the country. Every year an 
annual report, in one quarto sheet, was printed, on October 
sth,and acopy transmitted direct to the King of Denmark 
and each branch of the royal family. Detailed accounts were 
also published from Halle, and an abridgment of these appear. 
ed when Niekamp put forth his ‘“ Historia Missionis Evange- 
lice in India Orientali, Halae 1747.” Later sources of informa- 
tion may be gathered from Lacroze, Fenger, Germann and, 
lastly, Graul, the well-known traveller and orientalist, who was 
Director of the mission for some time. 

It is a remarkable fact that not a single Brahmin conversion 
is recorded anywhere in its history. Jesuits of the type of 
Nobili, are the only missionaries who have laboured with success 
among the twice-born caste. Writing to Walther of Tranquebar 
in 1728, ex civitate Tangiaurensi, Beschi takes occasion to warn 
him thus : “addo amico consilium ; ne plurimum confidas homi- 
nibus ex infima Parrearum tribu.” 

We have already visited Jerusalem’s Kierke. On the opposite 
side of King Street lies the English church, or Zion, formerly 
reserved for the official Danish community, as opposed to 
Ziegenbalg’s blackamoors. The tombs here and in the larger 
town cemetery are, as Aristotle would say, xenic. Let me 
instance one stone built into the outer wall, to the memory of 
a dead Dutchman, Gysbertus Zieglaar (1783), who served as 
captain and commandant in the neighbouring factory of Nega- 
patam. Zion spire, which is in the Danish style, also demands 
some notice : and in the vestry hangs an extraordinary painting 
of the Last Supper, coloured in relief upon wood, with the 
motto, ‘*tu vis esse meus per cenam Christe sacratam ; fac ut in 
ecternum sim maneamque tuus.” The communicants’ beards 
and faces remind one of the engravings of Albert Diirer. 

Other relics of the past, too numerous to mention, linger on in 
this interesting city. “Skue” writ large over the monuments 
of Danish magnificoes proclaims its circumspicite. In one of 
the disused fort chambers can be seen the date 1677, and the 
gaudily painted arms of Christian the Fifth. Even the citadel 
still sports the archial escutcheon of the old Asiatiske Handel, 
with the figure of an elephant underneath. The little Goa church, 
now opened but once a year, possesses a side chapel marked 
Santa Anna, 1717, and pavement graves of 1779. Visitors may 
make a sentimental journey to the house of Thandachia Pillai, 
the Danes’ old agent, upon whose portrait is written in Dansk 
‘“anno 1798 den 3 October Som bleo Tegnet af Cuppannen 
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fra Tanjour.” Around the room hang old-fashioned pictures of 
Napoleon’s victories, while downstairs is a ponderous Moravian 
cupboard. Another like it may be found in the Collectorate 
office at Tanjore. But fame was not the object of these pious 
mechanics. ost of them lie dead across the sea and salt water 
in their attempt to colonise the Frederic’s islands of Nicobar. 

Allis over. For a chapter of sights and scenes interesting 
to the mind, Tranquebar outdoes many of the fallen cities of 
the East. Even a spice of the devil appears in its piece of history 
about Madame Grand. But the place is now doomed to des- 
truction, and those subjects I have disinterred can only be 
restored for the purposes of historical anatomy. India’s modern 
enterprise sees nothing in Tranquebar, and she who was called 
the Queen of the Coromandel Coast, will soon be as forgotten 
as Onore and Anjengo, 

JULIAN JAMES CoTTON, 


Madras Civil Service. 
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Art. II.—THE OLDEST PAPER IN INDIA: THE 
BOMBAY SAMACHAR. 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF THE NATIVE PREss. 


HE majority of Native Papers are short-lived, coming 
into existence and dropping out of it in a few years, 
or even a few months. Every year the Reporter of the 
Native Press notices ten, or even sometimes twenty, papers 
closing their short career unwept, unsung. In the Bombay 
Presidency alone no fewer than twenty-four newspapers ceased 
to exist in 1896 ; while, curiously enough, exactly the same 
number were started, to meet very likely the same fate 
ina short time, for most, if not all, of these “ late lamented ” 
papers had had a very short life. The statistical returns from 
other Provinces tell a similar tale of mushroom growth and 
speedy decay. Of the 181 native newspapers in the Western 
Presidency, 35 are 20 years old and under, only 13 are 30, 
and g are 40, while only three are above 50, one being 59, 
another 65, and the third 75 years old. 

This last is the oldest paper not only among native, but 
among all Indian, papers in the whole of India. A paper that 
has lived for three-quarters of a century under native manage- 
ment deserves to have its history traced. Nor is length 
of years the only claim of this paper, which is called the 
Bombay Samachar, to honourable mention. It isalso the foremost 
native paper in all respects in Western India, and has only one 
or two rivals in point of influence and weight in Bengal. 

The beginning of Indian journalism dates from the year 
1780, on the 29th January of which appeared the first num- 
ber of the first newspaper in India, the well-known, but not 
famous, Bengal Gasette, “ a weekly political and commercial 
paper open toall parties, but influenced by none,” published 
by the notorious Hickey, by whose name it is now chiefly re- 
membered.® This paper had a career of two years, during 
which it succeeded in annoying and slandering nearly every 
one in high places, besides many in low ones ; and the publisher 
cot many a beating and threat of assassination for his pains, 
and was finally cast into jail, where both he and his paper 
finally disappear out of sight, leaving not a wrack behind ex 
cept their bad name. Many English journals followed in the 
wake of this pioneer, though none fortunately imitated its gross- 
ness and obscenity ; but they were ail only a little longer-lived 
than Hickey’s. From a Parliamentary Return of 1830, we find 


an 





* Busteed, Echoes from Old Calcutta, 2nd ed., pp. 171 seg, 
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that in 1814 there was only one paper in Bengal, the Ca/cutta 
Government Gazette. But during the next six years there sprang 
up three papers, the Bengal furkaru, the /ndia Gazette, and the 
Calcutta Journal, the first of which lived for along time, into 
our days, and the last became famous owing to its connection 
with that free lance, Silk Buckingham.* 

Bombay was more enterprising in this matter, and 
we find the first English paper coming into existence 
there as early as 1790, and the second paper a year later, in 
179!. Both these papers were respectable and had long 
careers. The first, the Gazette, came to an end in July 1842, 
‘after a life of 53 years, and is not to be confounded with the 
existing Bombay Gazette, which grew out of the Gentleman's 
Gazette and was so called in 1850. The second paper was 
called the Courter, and was fora long time the organ of the 
Government. This paper also lived fora long time, till, in 1860, 
it merged into the Bombay Zimes, which had been started in 
1838. - . 

Now, to turn to the native papers, we find that Bengal has the 
honour of having started the first newspaper in a vernacular of 
India. This was the Samachar Durpan, started by the famous 
Serampore missionaries and edited by the renowned divine, 
J. Marshman. This paper existed for 21 years; but, strictly 
speaking, it cannot be called a “ native” paper, as it was con- 
ducted by Europeans. The Rev. J. Long, in his “ Catalogue 
of Bengali Newspapers and Periodicals,’ published by the 
Bengal Government in 1855, mentions an earlier paper called the 
Bengal Gazette, started in 1816 by one Gangadhar Buttacharjea, 
which is stated to have lasted for only one year. But nothing 
can now be ascertained regarding this paper, so far as the present 
writer candiscover. The second paper was the Sumgbad Kaumudt, 


which was edited by Babu Tarachand Dutt and Babu Bhubani. 


Charan Bundopadhia, and commenced in December, 1821.7 
This paper may be called the first real native paper in India, 
as it was, unlike the Samachar Durpan, conducted by native 
sap Its prospectus will be found interesting, and we quote 
it here. 
“Prospectus of a Bengali Weekly Newspaper to be con- 
= by natives. Printed and circulated in Bengali and 
nglish. ' 


“It having been particularly suggested and recommended 





* Montgomery Martin, History of the British Colontes, Vol. 1., p. 253- 

+t Rev. J. Long gives 1819 as the year of its birth. Catalogue of 
Beng alt Newspapers, etc.,in Selections from the Records of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, No. XXII, 1855, p. 145 But the Asiatic Journal gives December 
4, 1821 as the date of its first number, which contains the editors’ 
‘Address to the Bengal Public ” quoted there, Vol. XIV 1822, p. 136. 
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to us by the friends of knowledge, improvement and _ literature 
to establish an entertaining and instructive Bengali weekly 
newspaper, we, in conformity with their very acceptable and 
meritorious suggestions, have gladly undertaken the duty of 
publishing the proposed newspaper to be denominated 
‘ Sungbaud Cowmuddy, or ‘ The Moon of Intelligence,’ and 
respectfully beg leave to cnumerate the subjects which will 
be treated of inthe said publication, vz, :— 

“ Religious, moral, and political matters ; domestic occur- 
rences ; foreign as well as local intelligence, including original 
communications on various hitherto unpublished interesting 
local topics, etc., will be published in the Sangbaud Cowmuddy 
on every Tuesday morning. 

“To enable us to defray the expenses’. which will 
necessarily be attendant on an undertaking of this nature, 
we humbly solicit the support and patronage of alf who 
feel themselves interested in the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of cur countrymen, and confidently hope that 
they will, with their usual liberality and munificence, 
condescend to gratify our most anxious wishes, by contri- 
buting to our paper a monthly subscription of two rupees,* 
in acknowledgment of which act of their benignity and en- 
couragement, we pledge ourselves to make use of our utmost 
efforts and exertions to render our paper as useful, instructive, 
and entertaining as it can possibly be.” 

The “Sungbad Kaumudi” had a long life of over thirty 
years, and came to a close about 1852, after a very useful 
career. It was supported by that munificent and liberal-mind- 
ed Bengali philanthropist and reformer, Dwarkanath Tagore, 
and was a powerful instrument in the cause of social and 
religious reform in Bengal. Rajah Ram Mohun Roy and his 
enlightened views were greatly helped by their advocacy in 
this paper. It gave great offence to the old orthodox party, 
who started a rival paper of their own. 

Seven months after the Sungbad was started, Bombay 
made her dedu¢in native journalism with the Bombay Sama- 
char. Unlike the Sungbad and the Samachar Durpan, it 
exists to the present day in the most thriving condition. It 
has, indeed, outlived all its contemporaries, Native and English, 
and to-day occupies the venerable position of the oldest 
newspaper in India, being in its 76th year. Its first number 
appeared on July Ist, 1822, and the paper continued to 
appear every week regularly till 1832, when the experiment 
was tried of making it a daily. During the whole of that 





* Rev. J. Long erroneously gives one rupee as the monthly price. 
The price must have been lowered later on. 
t Calcutta Fournal, apud Asiatic Fournal Vol, X1V. 
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year, 1832, the Samachar appeared every day, the first daily 
native paper, we believe, in India, But the next year it dis- 
continued this, as the resources of those days were not equal to 
the publication of a daily sheet. The editor, in a note, requested 
his readers to send him at once to his office any information 
they came to possess, so that he might be able to print it in the 
next day’s issue, nazvely adding that the public need not trouble 
itself about what might, or might not, be important and worth 
printing, but should send anything it got, leaving it to the editor 
to judge of its fitness to appear in print. But little response 
was made to this invitation, The people, too, were not 
at that time anxious to know every day what was going on 
in the world. So the Samachar compromised the matter by 
appearing as a bi-weekly, on Sundays and Thursdays. This 
arrangement continued for more than twenty years, till it 
became a daily in 1855, and asadaily it has continued ever 
since. | 

We have before us the very first number of this paper, bound 
with the issues of its first six months into a volume. This 
volume is now excessively rare; indeed, only one other copy 
of it is now extant anywhere. It consists of three small 
quarto sheets, ten inches by eight, and a supplement of 
another half sheet, in all making fourteen pages of printed 
matter, <A brief description of the contents of this first issue will 
give our readers an idea of what an Indian journal was in those 
days. The first sheet consists of advertisements, two of these being 
about things lost, and one about the sale of some property, all 
relating to Parsis, Then follows what may be called an article on 
“Ourselves,” of which more presently. Then there are four 
columns of short paragraphs about Government and Supreme 
Court appointments and changes, and powers of attorney 
taken from the Court; about the arrival and departure of 
ships and of Europeans from Bombay; and a list of European 
deaths, as well as of ships loading inthe harbour. Six 
columns are given to Calcutta news taken from the Jndia 
Gazette and the Calcutta Chronicle; one column to Madras 
news from the Government Gazette of that city ; two columns to 
London news taken, curiously, also from the last-mentioned 
paper ; whilst a short paragraph of ten lines is devoted to news 
from Canton in China, giving the prices of opium. Of local 
Bombay news there is_ very little, except the short paragraphs 
about appointments noted above, In the later numbers 
Bombay has a pretty fair share of space devoted to its local 
news ; but still we learn little of what was going on in Bom- 
bay in those days from these columns, This indifference to local 
hews was, indeed, a feature of all Bombay papers of those days, 
English and native. We have turned over the files of. the 
VOL, CVI. ] | 15 
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old Bombay Gazette and Courier during the tens, twenties and 
even thirties of this century in vain for local news, They 
were made up chiefly of extracts from the Eurcpean papers and 
the papers of Bengal and the Upper Provinces. We learn more 
of purely English affairs, of Parliament, the Ministry, European 
wars and diplomacy, from very old Bombay papers, than of what 
must have been happening under their eyes in the city and its 
Mofussil, Theeminent Anglo-Indian journalist, Stocqueler, ives, 
in his entertaining A7emozrs, an account of journalistic Bombay— 
if such a phrase can be used about that time—as he found it on 
his arrival in 1822, the year, too, in which the Samachar began 
its existence. ‘* There were but two papers,” says he, ‘* extant 
at the time, and very comical things they were,—the Bombay 
Courier aud the Gazette, composed almost entirely of selec- 
tions from English papers, and an occasional law report. The 
pen of the editor seldom found nobler occupation than the 
record of a ball and supper, or a laudatory notice of an 
amateur performance, Once only did an editor* venture to 
insert an article personally offensive to the Recorder, Sir 
Edward West ; and he paid the bitter penalty of his sub- 
serviency to a clique of discontented barristers... The 
Government ceprived Mr. Fair of his license and he was 
deported.” f 

But to return to the first number of the Samachar, The 
most interesting part of it is that which contains a long article 
on “ the liberty of the Press,” extending to eight columns, and 
continued and concluded in six more in the second number, 
This is said to be taken from an English work, but the writer 
seems to have derived his facts alone from such a source, and 
gives his own views in very plain and thoughtful language. 
In it he traces the former state of oppression and _ personal 
Government in England, under which Englishmen had very 
little liberty, and alludes to the Star Chamber and the persecu- 
tion of the popular party by the Stuarts; and, after noticing 
the beneficial effects of the Revolution of 1688 on the liberties 
of the English people, he proceeds to explain the highly 
salutary wok of a free press in disseminating news as well 
as knowledge and sound opinion, Touching on the fears of 
some that the press may be perverted to evil uses, the 
writer informs his readers that the press, though free from 
annoying and vexatious laws, is yet subject to the law of the 
land, which can punish any writer disseminating false news 
or mischievous views. He winds up with the remark that a 
tyrannical Government is incompatible with afree press and has 
always yielded to it and disappeared, and that England is s0 





* M:. Fai: of the Bombay Gazette. 
t+ Memoirs of a Fournalist p. 49, Bombay 1873. 
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great because it is free, and “its rule shall be powerful and shall 
last for ever because it gives the right of free speech within due 
bounds.” “ The Pressisalsocalled the Law of the World,” is the 
last sentence of this article, at the end of which Cowper's 
well-known lines on the Press are quoted in translation. 
Such views and such knowledge may well seem remarka- 
ble in a native of India writing in 1822, and in the very first 
newspaper published in the Western Presidency. The editor 
at any rate seems to have had a very proper notion of his du- 
ties and a due sense of the heavy responsibility he was under- 
taking in starting such a novel thing asa newspaper. And 
‘the way in which he conducted the paper for years after- 
wards was highly creditable. There was little of criticism, in 
those early years, of the acts of the Government, and even that 
little was mild and very sober, 

Even more remarkable than this article on the liberty of the 
press is the article on “ Ourselves,” a kind of programme and 
prospectus. This is a highly interesting document. both in it- 
self and as showing the idea with which a newspaper was first 
started by a native. We shall, therefore, give it here entire, 
translated from the original Gujarati, one of the two chief Jan- 
guages of the Bombay Presidency in which the paper appeared. 
The style of the original is natural and direct, and free from that 
involvement to which this Gujarati has been subjected by later 
Hindu writers of Gujarat. The editor, it will be seen, alludes at 
the end particularly to the language and style of his paper, and 
promises to make them such as can easily be understood by his 
readers, Hindus as well as Parsis. He fulfilled his promise as 
long as he had charge of his paper, and when he gave overcharge 
tohis successor in 1832, he emphasises this point particularly 
in his parting advice. The Samachar has always been con- 
ducted by Parsis. But its language has never been the slipshod, 
highly Persianised Gujarati of the Parsis, or the jaw-breaking 
and affected Sanskrit-Gujarati of some pompous Hindu wri- 
ters of Surat and Ahmedabad, The present editor of the paper 
deserves great credit for the way in which he has developed an 
entirely pew style of Gujarati, free as well from affectation 
and involvement, on the one hand, as, on the other, from 
the childishness and extreme levity of some Parsi writers and 
papers, 

The following is the editorial addressof the first native paper in 
Western India—from the Bombay Samachar, No.1, July tst, 1822, 
“ Be it known that in India before the establishment of British 
rule there have been great Hindu kings and mighty Mogul 
monarchs and governors During their rule there have been 
eminent Sanskritists, Persian and Arabic scholars, as well as 





other savants deeply versed in the then known great sciences ; 
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and numerous are the books, and many are the instructive tales 
compiled and told by those great scholais and savants, which 
are still extant, and which are being seen and read by us now. 
But after the institution of British rule in India, when the 
efficiency and wisdom, science, art, and knowledge, and justice 
and splendour of the British manifested themselves, and we 
began to understand a little what real popular happiness was, 
it became clear to us that the magnificent brilliancy of their 
learning and knowledge has eclipsed those great learned Indians 
ef former times, The old administration was as the evening 
twilight, whereas British rule and every achievement connected 
with it shine and blaze like the sun, Before the predomi- 
nance of the British in India, when either the Hindus or Maho. 
medans were at the helm of Indian Government, all State affairs 
political, military, literary, judicial and mercantile, were 
transacted in secret and managed under the rose, thus virtu- 
ally precluding the people at large from knowing how they 
were governed and what happened about them. Eut in the 
present British administration all matters touching either the 
rulers or the ruled are allowed to be published daily in news- 
papers for the benefit of the subjects. In former times no one 
dared even to dream of sucha liberty. British authors them- 
selves openly acknowledge in several books that the affairs of 
their countrymen were formerly administered with the same 
arbitrary secretiveness, and that in times gone by they were 
also ignorant and foolish ; but that by dint of assiduous efforts 
they gradually improved, and that through the agency of the 
printing machine the publication of hundreds of thousands of 
copies of the same valuable books having been facilitated, 
science and art and national polity came within the range of 
public knowledge, Seeing that the British have laboriously 
devoted their days and nights to the study of science, and that 
they still continue to do so even with a greater ardour and 
zeal than before, there is no wonder that the whole world 
resounds with their fair fame; and it is now reasonably believ- 
ed that their invention of the printing press will stand us in 
good stead too, Be it known that in every territory under the 
British flag newspapers printed in the English language have 
become a permanent institution by means whereof all kinds 
of information and communication are daily published and 
circulated. By. reason of our total ignorance of some of the 
subjects dealt with therein a previous knowledge of their source 
and origin is essential to the right understanding of them. 
With a view, therefore, to secure in the near future for our 
readers an easy Comprehension of some such topics as our people 
are at present generally ignorant of, we purpose from the 
very beginning to trace their spring and fountain, Sucha 
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preliminary elucidation of current topics will gradually enable 
our readers to comprehend in a word what otherwise it may 
be necessary to convey tothem ina page. In our first issue, 
therefore, we give further on the reflections of a learned English- 
man on the consequences and influence of the liberty of the 
press. 

“Secondly, we recommend our readers to refrain from con- 
signing to the waste paper basket, or from otherwise destroy- 
ing, the copies of this newspaper after reading them, Our 
subscribers will do well to preserve and file the issues of this 
paper and to have them bound in a volume at the end of every 
year, because such vclumes will in future be useful to them- 
selves and more so to posterity. 

“Thirdly, it is known to all that in India the first language 
that was in common use was Sanskrit and that from it branched 
out several dialects, Gujarati being one of them. In this Guja- 
rati language, during the predominance of the Mogul power 
in India, a great many Persian and Arabic words were natur- 
ally added. Similarly, now that the British are the acknow- 
ledged rulers of the country, the language in question has been 
enriched with an admixture of English words, These Persian, 
Arabic, and English words which are now generally used by 
the Parsis in common parlance, are not so well understood 
by the Hindus. Whereas, the Sanskrit and Prakrit element 
which prevails in the Gujarati used by the Hindus is all but 
unintelligible to the Parsis. In Gujarati there is a remark- 
able absence of scientific words, and if a few such words do 
exist in the language, on account of their Sanskrit origin, they 
are incomprehensible to most people. We purpose, consequent- 
ly, to use such Gujarati in our columns as may be equally 
intelligible both to Parsis and Hindus. Of course, we could 
have, if we had chosen, either used pure unmixed Gujarati, or 
Gujarati having an admixture of Persian, Arabic, and English 
words; but in either case, as we think we have sufficiently 
indicated above, at least one section of the Gujarati-speaking 
people would have found it rather difficult to understand our 
language clearly.” 

It will have been seen that the editor knew that he had 
to train up his audience to a knowledge of current events and 
their past history, as well as to an appreciation of the true value 
of newspapers. The promise which he made in this first 
number, that he would enlighten his readers on current matters 
by giving them such information as would enable them to 
follow them easily, he speedily fulfilled by commencing after a 
few months a series of articles giving a political, geographical, 
historical, and statistical account of the various provinces of 
India, in a special supplement given with each number, These 
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articles extended into the next year, and must, in those days 
when there were no books in the vernaculars on sucha subject 
have given great instruction and edification to the natives, 
The account seems to have been chiefly taken from the work 
of Rennell, then the standard one on the subject of geogra- 
phy and topography, and that of Hamilton, Correspon- 
dence was also invited, and many interesting subjects began 
to be discussed. Naturally enough, astrology, a subject in 
which natives are deeply interested, is one of the earliest to 
be taken up, and we find letters from several Shastris and others 
appearing in various numbers, Poetical and_ philosophical 
subjects were also occasionally taken up and treated in an 
intelligent manner, But the subject most alluded to was 
commercial information, which soon became the leading feature 
of this paper ; and throughout its entire career the Samachar 
has been distinguished for this department and familiarly called 
the ‘“ merchants’ paper.” 

[It may be said that the Bombay Samachar, as well as the 
Sungbad Kaumudi, owed its origin to the liberal attitude 
of the Marquis of Hastings towards the press, which was, 
under him, practically, though not nominally, free. That great 
and liberaleminded statesman had made known his views on 
the freedom of the press in aremarkable speech at Madras, 
and all journalists felt themselves quite at ease in their 
calling. From the prospectus of the samachar given above, 
it will be seen that the natives of Western India knew what 
a free press meant and its immense benefits. The Sungbad 
of Calcutta openly alludes, in its first ‘* Address to the 
Public,” to the views and policy of the enlightened Governor- 
General, who was, however, then on the point of retiring and 
giving over the reins into the temporary hands of a very 
narrow-minded man, who renewed, during his short regimé, 
the old persecution of the press in its worst form, and got 
entangled in the long struggle with Silk Buckingham, While 
asking its well-wishers to aid it by contributing to its columns, 
it relievesthem from any fear of consequences, ‘ Nothing,” 
it says, ‘need be apprehended on this subject, when the state 
of the press of India is considered ; that it was hitherto shackled, 
and that owing to the liberal and comprehensive mind of our 
present enlightened and magnanimous ruler, the most noble 
tine Marquis of Hastings, those shackles have been removed, 
and the press declared free.” And it concludes with these 
significant words: ‘* Although the paper is conducted by us, 
and may consequently be considered our property, yet virtually 
it is the ‘ Paper of the Public,’ since in it they can at all times 
have inserted anything that éends to the public good and by 
a respectful expression of their grievances be enabled to get 
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them redressed, if our countrymen have not already been able 
to effect that desirable object, by publishing them in English,” 

There were people then who did not like such ideas getting 
into the heads of natives, and the Asiatic Journal raised a 
warning voice, It considered some passages 1n this address 
“very objectionable,” and commented on it in a very caustic 
manner. “A journal published in the language of the natives, 
conducted by natives, designed for the perusal of the native 
Indians, and of them almost exclusively, is set on foot, avowedly, 
if Mr. Buckingham is to be credited, for the purpose of foment- 
ing their accidental discontents, of opening their eyes to the 
defects of their rulers, of encouraging and giving utterance, 
not to their complaints, but to their remonstrances. ‘To ad- 
monish governors of their duties, to warn them fearlessly of 
their faults, to tell disagreeable truths;’ these are the advane 
tages enumerated by Mr. Buckingham, and the duties he 
suggests as peculiarly belonging to the Free Press of India!”* 
A few months later it notices with some alarm that the 
Sungbad Kaumudi was followed by four other papers in the 
native languages—the Samachar Chundrica, the Bowbay Sama- 
char, the Mivat-ool Akhbar and the Fam-t-Fahan Nama ; and 
repeats its caution: ‘It is not the less necessary to watch the 
progress of that spirit of discontent and political animosity 
which certain busy-bodies have latterly introduced from the 
Western hemisphere and are so eagerly endeavouring to instil 
into the minds of our Indian subjects.’+ 

Sir John Malcolm, too, a genuine well-wisher of the natives, 
felt very uneasy about the native press, In fact, he was against 
the freedom of both English and native sections of the Indian 
press. In his Government of India, which is mainly a record of 
his rule in Bombay from 1827 to 1830, he complains that, “ so 
far as I can judge, Government has little or no check over the 
native press,’ Observing that native editors “ are well ac- 
quainted with their freedom,” he gives a curious instance of 
this: “I desired to prevent the continued publication in a 
native paper of the Cisputes between Government and the 
Supreme Court, and particularly translations into the native 
languages of some charges from the Bench which I thought 
were calculated to lower Government in the eyes of the native 
subjects, I requested the Persian interpreter to see the editor 
and speak tohim = He did : the man was very civil, but plainly 
stated that the articles to which I objected increased the sale 
of his paper; that his only object of inserting them was pecu- 
niary profit; and if Government gave him as much or a little 
more than he gained, that they should not be inserted !”’ t 





* Asiatic Journal, Vol. XLV, 1822, pp. 137, 1 39. 
¥ Lbid, p. 575. t Government of India, 1833, pp. 137-8. 
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Malcolm’s chief objection to the native press now appears 
a very fanciful one and was completely refuted by subsequent 
history. ‘ The Brahmins and the other of the instructed classes 
of India,” he feared, would direct their efforts chiefly “to corrupt 
our native soldiery, who are neither insensible to their own 
consequence, nor inobservant of the depressed scale on which 
they serve,’* It isa matter of history that the native soldiery 
has always remained untouched by the press; and that its 
great mutiny had no connection whatever with the press, In 
some of the native papers warnings of the coming danger 
might have been found some time before the catastrophe of 
1857. ‘*The opinions of the native press may often be re- 
garded as the safety-valve which gives warning of danger ; thus 
had the Delhi Native newspapers of January 1857 been con- 
sulted by European functionaries, they would have seen in 
them how the natives were ripe for revolt, and were expecting 
aid from Persia and Russia.”+ 

Whatever misgivings, however, the authorities may have had 
—and they had, it must be conceded, some just grounds for 
them—about the progress of the native papers, the Samacha» 
never gave any trouble to the Government, Even in its worst 
days it never proved mischievous; while now, though a pro- 
minent critic of Government, it is eminently fair-minded and 
loyal, as is recognised by the Government in its Reports. 

We may now turn from the paper to its originator and first 
editor, He wasa Parsi named Fardoonji Murzban, a man of 
great enterprise and remarkable ability, Born in 1787 of hum- 
ble parents of the priestly class, F, Murzban had a very varied 
and checqueied career of sixty years as printer, publisher, editor, 
man of letters and merchant. He was the pioneer not only of 
journalism in Western India, but of all Gujarati printed litera- 
ture, Though he may not be called the Caxton of Western India 
—that honour belongs to another man, also a Parsi, as I have 
shown elsewhere—{, it was certainly he who showed his coun- 
trymen the way in the composition and publication of healthy 
literature, His was the first native press established in India— 
the Samachar press, in 1812; and some of the very earliest 
books printed in Gujarati, appeared froin this famous establish- 
ment, written by himself as well as by other writers whom he 
encouraged. In 1814 he published the first Gujarati Calendar, 





* Political History of India, 1826, Vol. Ll, p. 316. 

+ Rev. J. Long, Report on the Native Press in Bengal in Se/ections from the 
Records of the Bengal Government, No. XXVII, 1859, p. iii. 

} For this aad uther historical prints 1 may refer to my paper on the ‘Rise, 
Progress and Present Position of the Native Piess of Western India” befure 
the Society of Arts, London, this Season, 
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fully six years before the first Bengali Calendar was printed 
and published by natives in Calcutta.* This Calendar was the 
frst of a series which has continued in an unbroken line for 
83 years, and the 84th yearly issue of it was published only 
the other day—the new year’s day of the Hindus—from the 
same Samachar press, in an edition of 30,020 copies—an un- 
usually large number for an Indian publication. Within ten 
years after the opening of his press, Murzban published, as we 
have seen, in 1822, the first native newspaper, the Samachar, 
which, too, like his Calendar, or Punchang, still exists and thrives, 
though in quite different hands. He must have started all 
his concerns in auspicious moments, for all, his press, his paper, 
his Calendar, exist to the present day, and all in very good and 
flourishing condition, But unfortunately he himself reaped the 
fruits of his enterprise for only a short time, as he came to 
grief over a commercial venture to which he was tempted by 
his pecuniary success as printer and journalist. After conduct- 
ing the Samachar for just ten years, he had to give it up to 
his creditors and toleave Bombay altogether and for ever, and 
seek safety and shelter in the neighbouring Portuguese settle- 
ment of Damaun, where he died fifteen years later in 1847, 
His journalistic and literary traditions have been continued and 
maintained to the present day by hissonsand grandsons, who have 
owned other presses and other papers. One of his grandsons, 
Mr. Jehangir B. Murzban, is the editor and proprietor of 
another good native daily paper of the present day, and is 
also a popular and clever Gujarati novelist. 

During the ten years that Fardoonji Murzban conducted the 
Samachar, he was freely aided by Government as well as: its 
officials. Mountstuart Elphinstone, a statesman in every way 
well inclined and friendly to Indians and heartily bent on 
advancing them in knowledge and influence in every proper 
way, specially encouraged —Murzban’s enterprise, and gave it 
the material support of the extremely handsome annual 
subscription of 50 copies at Rs. 24 per copy. We find in 
the list of original subscribers given in the second number of 
the paper many eminent Anglo-Indian officials of those days, 
including Romer, Walker, and Ironside. But for this Govern- 
ment encouragement and ‘support, it is certain that such a 
paper could not have come into existence in those early days. 
And the Samachar showed very soon that it was worthy of 
such patronage, Government had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with its protege, which, however, was never cringing in its tone, 
This character the paper has always kept up, till in our days 
its distinguishing characteristic of sobriety and independence 
of view, leaning to neither extreme, but maintaining the safe 
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* Vide Rev. J, Long in Calemtta Review 1850, p. 153. 
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and dignified via media, has been many times noted and lauded 
by the public, as well as the authorities in the Annual Admi- 
nistration Reports and blue-books. 

Fardoonji Murzban’s great helper was the famous Parsj 
Oriental scholar, Mulla Firoze, who was distinguished as 
poet, philosopher, critic and theologian in the first quarter of 
this century in Bombay. A man of as pure life and high 
character as wide and deep learning, Mulla’ Firoze was 
honoured by the most distinguished of his contemporaries, 
Governors of Bombay like Jonathan Duncan and John Malco!m 
took delight in learning from him his special lore, while his 
style and erudition were the theme of just praise by his 
brother scholars in India and Persia. In a happy moment 
Malcolm, who was proud to be called his pupil and disciple, and 
who always mentions him with honour, if not enthusiasm, in 
his works, suggested to him the idea of celebrating the event- 
ful and long reign of George III in Persian poetry. Muila 
Firoze executed the idea, and the famous George Namah is the 
splendid result. George II] is immortalised in the East by 
thisimasterly poem, whichcomesup in many respects to Firdausi’s 
Shih Namah itselt, and will live in the memory of Orientals 
longer and better than many a greater English sovereign, 

Jt is not surprising that, under such guidance, Murzban should 
have gone on smoothly and successfully with his paper. He was 
the great Mulla’s disciple from his early days, and owed all his 
learning and much of his character and literary tastes to him. 
He published several learned Persian theological and_ philo- 
sophical books, like the Dadzstan, under his master’s guidance, 
Bui commercial misfortunes unfortunately overtook him, as we 
have said above ; and, at about the same time, he lost the Mulla’s 
powerful support and influence owing to his death. 

The Samachar passed into other hands, though the edi- 
torial work was carried on for two years by a young man 
trained by himself, Mr. Temulji Mirza, who died, at the 
early age of 26, in 1834. The next editor, Mr. Cowasji Mama, 
also died young, 32, but was editor for a longer period, 
seven years, till 1841. Under these two editors, as well as 
their two successors, the Samachar sustained its early reputation 
fairly well. These latter were two Hindus, Janardhan Wasudev 
and his brother, Vinayek Wasudev, who both rose high in 
Government service later on, the former becoming acting Judge 
of the Bombay Supreme Court, the first native to sit on that 
Bench, and the latter rising to be the Oriental Translator to 
Government, They were Mahratha Hindus, and it was a 
unigue thing for such Hindus to edit a Gujarati newspaper 
owned by Parsis. But the Mahratha learned men in those days 
studied Gujarati well, an accomplishment which their successors 
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of to-day lack. Moreover, the Samachar, though always owned 
by Parsis and edited, with the above exception, by Parsi editors 
throughout its entire career, has been always a cosmopolitan 
paper, appealing to all sections of the native community of 
Western India. Hindus and Mahomedans read and find their 
views reflected in it as much as Parsis. It has kept clear 
of social and religious prejudices and all sectarian differences, 
and joins hands with all races and creeds on broad political and 
literary ground, There are other papers which may be said 
to appeal to particular sects and creeds. There is the /amé 
Jamshid for instance which is chiefly, if not solely, a Parsi paper, 
writing for Parsis and humouring their tastes and views, There 
is the Gujarati, which is solely a paper for the Hindus 
of Gujarat, writing for them, and occasionally, it must be 
said, writing down to their level of so-called orthodoxy, but 
really superstitious and pernicious narrow-mindedness and 
bigotry. There are special Mahomedan papers, which write 
more or less fanatic and bigdted stuff for the lower strata of 
their religionists—for the middle and higher classes are sen- 
sible enough to despise them. But the Bombay Samachar, 
while tied down to none of these sections, appeals to them all, 
and is popular with the entire native community. 

The twenty years between 1844 and 1864 were indifferent 
times for the press in Bombay. Many papers had sprung 
into existence after the Samachar ; but they were all drooping, 
The Chabook attempted to be lively by being grossly personal 
and occasionally indecent and even obscene, The Samachar, 
though it never fell so low, was in incompetent hands then, and 
merely existed. During the eight or ten years before 1864, it 
was at its lowest ebb, in the hands of a proprietor who was 
destitute of parts as well as energy. ‘[urning over the files of 
those years, and remembering its early brilliant days, one 
involuntarily exclaims Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore! This 
historical paper was at its last gasp in 1864, and would 
have expired ingioriously had it not come into new hands, 
This proved its salvation, and, Phoenix-like, it rose from its 
ashes and attained not only to its early greatness, but toa 
level far higher than that. 

It took a long time for, the new proprietors to revive the 
moribund paper and infuse new life and vigour into it. When it 
came into the sole hands of its present proprietor, in 1870, its 
circulation was hardly 150 copies. In ten years it rose to 1,000 
copies, In 1881 the vernacular press all over India received 
a strong impetus from the liberal policy of Lord Ripon. 
The repeal of the Press Gagging Act of Lord Lytton 
of 1878, and many other concessions to the native press 
on the part of the Government, encouraged it greatly. 
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Ever since that time the native press has grown in influence 
and power. "he progress which it has made during the last 
sixteen years is greater than that made by it during its entire pre. 
vious existence of nearly sixty years, Not only has the number 
of papers more than doubled, but the older ones as well 
as the new comers appeal now to far larger circles of readers, 
The Bombay Presidency has profited the most by this revival 
in quality as well as quantity. Not only is the number of 
papers published in it larger than in any other province, but 
their tone and character are also higher, with, of course, some 
exceptions, of which so much has been heard and made te. 
cently. 

The Samachar has participated to the full in this revival, 
and has more than kept pace with the times, It is not only that 
its circulation has grown much larger—it has more than 
trebled itself, rising from one thousand to three thousand five 
hundred in these sixteen years—, though this is also a very 
creditable feature of its progress; but its influence has 
grown vastly also, It is now eminently the leading native 
paper in Western India, foremost among the large number, 
nearly 200, of the papers of various kinds that issue from the 
presses Of nearly every town in it. For a reflection of real 
native Opinion on political matters this paper is invaluable. It 
is a pity that it publishes no English columns making its views 
known to the ruling class. The native press has a double func- 
tion to perform in India if it is to prove true to its high mission, 
It has to form and educate public opinion, as well as to reflect it. 
The native public have views of their own on most questions 
based on their previous knowledge, or rather ignorance and pre- 
judices. The duty of an honest press is to gradually inform 
them and wean them from such erroneous views. The most re- 
spectable among the Bombay papers have endeavoured to do 
this, and have been fairly successful. The most notable instance 
of a press succeeding in educating public opinion and_ thereby 
bringing about healthy, social and religi-us reforms, is that of 
the Parsi community. That community was in just as_back- 
ward a condition as regards social and even some religious 
matters as the other native communities around them sixty 
years ago. It was a strong section of the Parsi press that was 
instrumental in leading it out of the mire of old superstition 
and prejudice and making it the enlightened and liberal com- 
munity that it now is. The Rast Goftar has the credit of having 
done a great part of this work from its earliest days, when 
men who have since become famous, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Sorabji Bengalee, and others, started this paper for the express 
purpose of storming the stronghold of ancient prejudice and 
ignorance, down to our own time when the younger generation 
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of Parsis, with its present able editor, Mr. K. N. Kabraji, have 
continued with all their might the good work of their prede- 
cessers and have crowned it with success. It is a pity that a 
small section of the press should prostitute itself to the base 
purposes of ignorant and interested reaction and try to undo 
the good results of enlightened reformers, This section has 
never been important, but it is powerful in its small way for 
mischief by pandering to the worst tastes and sentiments of old 
bigotry and fanaticism. 

The Samachar has also done a great deal to help the cause of 
reform among Parsis. But this is not its chief work, because, 
though conducted by Parsis, it aims, as said above, to be a paper 
for all classes and creeds, Its chief strength is in its pelitics, 
These are, of course, the politics of what may be called the 
“Opposition.” From its very nature, an honest native press must 
be always “in opposition,” as has been well put by the late acting 
Lieutenant-Govern r of, Bengal, Mr. Stevens. And, as such, it 
must chiefly criticise. The Samachar is critical, like most native 
papers, But it would be a great mistake to suppose that its 
criticism is of the kind to which many of these latter are 
addicted. The Samachar criticises Government measures 
freely and powerfully ; but very seldom unfairly or in a 
carping manner. Bound to look rather at public questions and 
the conduct of the British Government from the Indian sub- 
jects’ point of view, it cannot of course sympathise with the 
Imperialist policy of the rulers. One can almost see from the 
editorials of this paper that the writer feels constrained to 
differ from the authorities, and would very willingly agree with 
them if he could in any honest way. The financial policy and 
the frontier policy are the chief points on which it criticises 
the Government ; and it is not easy to see how any henest 
native critic can possibly approve of either. The native 
press has many grievances; but they are all as a shadow 
by the side of the terrible reality of Indian finance. And 
native journalists cannot be honest if they do not raise their 
voice against this; even eminent Anglo-Indian and English 
critics have done so in no faltering tone. 

But there are ways of criticising and opposing. Many native 
papers adopt a wild reckless tone while doing this, not out of 
Wantonness in most cases, as is alleged, but out of helplessness 
and the bitterness coming of despair. But these papers 
find no severer censor than their contemporary of the 
Samachar, It was only very recently, during the agitation over 
the Poona Press vagaries, that it published a remarkable series 
of articles on native papers, exposing their real defects and 
pointing out to the Government how to remedy them. It 
must be said that the Samachar has itself done much to remedy 
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some of them and to raise the tone of its younger con. 
temporaries. A first-class well-conducted central paper is a 
preat living example to the whole press, which, conscious] 
or unconsciously, is gradually influenced by it. The healthy 
influence of the Samachar is felt by the entire Gujarati section of 
the Bombay press, Unfortunately it cannot reach the 
Mahratha section, as its language is different, The Gujarati 
native press is not considered now by its worst critics 
so faulty intone as the Mahratha; and one chief reason of this 
is that it has at the centre a leading paper of eminent sobriety 
of judgment and moderation of tone like the Samachar, as an 
exemplar and a check, while the latter has no such model, 

A few words may be said here about the man who has 
brought this paper to its present height and rendered such a 
signal service to the cause of journalism in India, Mr, Man- 
eckji Barjorji Minocher-Homji, its present editor and proprie- 
tor, to whom entirely is due the credit of making the Samachar 
such an influential and successful paper, has been a journalist 
from his early years. Born in 1841, he joined the ranks of 
the press at the early age of twenty, and, after editing one or 
two minor papers, became connected with his present paper in 
1864, and its sole proprietor in 1870, Ever since, he has devoted 
himself entirely to his paper with a singleness of purpose and 
strength of will that are remarkable. He is a true journalist 
and has studiously kept himself out of prominent public life, 
Though taking a keen interest in politics for morethana_ whole 
generation, he is not a politician like the Congress men or some 
other native editors, A man of his talents and character would 
have taken ahigh rank among the public men of the day in 
Bombay ; but Mr. Maneckji has chosen to influence and form 
public opinion through his paper, rather than figure, like some 
of his contemporaries, on the platform. He takes a keen in- 
terest in the municipal affairs of Bombay ; and the shortcomings 
of the city in this matter have no severer critic than him. During 
the plague he was the principal assailant of the incapable Munici- 
pal Corporation of Bombay, leading popular opinion with him,and 
did much to help Government when it took the management of 
plague measures into its own hands. European foreign politicsare 
also a speciality of his, though this is rather strange for a native 
editor. His articles on this subjectin the Samachar are extremely 
able and show wide reading and good judgment. In fact, in 
this matter especially, he leads the enti:e Gujarati press, which 
takes its views chiefly, if not solely, from him; many of the 
papers simply copying his articles in their columns. Mr. 
Maneckji is a brilliant writer of fiction. His Daturdoo series 
of novels of Parsi secial life are very popular, and have done 
much to reform Parsi manners and customs, We shall have 
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occasion to treat of these excellent novels in a later article on 
modern Gujarati novelists, as the novel has become an im- 

ortant branch of the literature of Western India, and has been 
productive of much good among the natives. He has also 
written poetry, and has taken great pains to cultivate and deve- 
lop Indian music. But his best work is the Bombay Samachar, 
that by which he has influenced the present, and will be best 
remembered in the future. 

We have dwelt with some length on the excellent qualities 
of this leading paper, not so much to do justice to a deserving 
journal, as to show that the native press, if judged by its best 
exponent, is highly respectable, sober, and sound ; and that 
Government has only to encourage it further in order to im- 
prove it still more. Mr, Stephen Wheeler, in an article on the 
‘“Jndian Native Press” ten years ago, recommended to Go- 
vernment a policy of conciliation and encouragement towards 
it; and recent events have onfy strengthened the necessity of 
such a policy. ‘ Hitherto,” saidhe, “our policy has been 
either to leave the native press severely alone, or to check 
sedition by the strong measures of Lord Lytton’s Vernacular 
Press Act, That Act being no longer in force, we shall be wise 
to try another plan, offering such advantages to well-cc nducted 
papers as will induce them to regard abstention from libels, 
whether on the State or on individuals, as an essential condition 
of remunerative journalism.”* Government recognition and en- 
couracement of papers like the Bombay Samachar can be pro- 
ductive of the highest good both to the public and to the 
native press itself, The latter will have no reason then to 
plead the indifference of the highest authorities to its merits 
as justification of the bitterness of some of its members, By 
supplying correct information promptly to the native papers 
at the same time as to the Anglo-Indian papers—partiality in 
this matter is one of the chief causes of irritation to the former 
—Government will not only be strictly fair and considerate to 
the native press, but also be looking to its own peace of mind 
and composure, In this connection the advice which that able 
Madras journalist, Bruce Norton, offered forty years ago to 
the Government as regards Anglo-Indian papers, may be offered 
now to the authorities with respect to the native press. “I 
am quite certain’”’, said he, “that if the old jealousy of the 
entire press be abandoned, and a totally opposite policy in- 
augurated, Government cannot fail to be the gainer by the 
bargain, In almost every case that 1 remember, explanation 
has been to its advantage. It complains that the press writer 
acts on half truths; why not supply the other half, now so 
carefully kept under the secretariat lock and key? Thus, the 
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Government would have the benefit of hearing questions dis. 
cussed in every possible aspect, instead of deciding upon argu. 
ments emanating from one and the same point, while publicity 
could not but enhance the credit of a Government, whose boast 
is that their intentions are good.”* 

Government have learnt now the wisdom of a policy of 
frankness and confidence towards the press from the marked 
improvement brought about by such a policy in the Anglo. 
Indian press dusing the last forty or fifty years. Why not 
pursue the same policy towards the native press, at least for 
a time, and watch its results. They cannot but be beneficial to 
both sides: greater consideration shown to native journalists 
will certainly not spoil them. Till now, they have been spoilt 
chiefly by the want of it. The State has many opportunities of 
recognising journalistic ability, and it has recognised it in the 
case of many Anglo-Indian journalists and even proprietors of 
journals. How is it that no native journalist has never received 
any mark of Goveinment favour as such, not even aC. I. E.? 


R. P. KARKARIA. 





* Topics for Indian Statesmen, p. 348. 








Art. I1].—OUR WEST INDIA COLONIES: THEIR 
PRESENT CONDITION, AND THEIR PROSPECTS. 


Report of the West India Royal Commission, with Subsidiary 
Report by D. Morris, Esq., D. Sc., C. M. G. (Assistant Director 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew); presented to Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty: London 1897. 


TN ERHAPS the most important thing Mr. Chamberlain has 

yet achieved is the inquiry into the conditions and _pros- 
pects of the sugar-growing West India Colonies, which was 
instituted in December 1896 by the appointment for the pur- 
pose of a Royal Commission, whose report was published early 
in the following October. The state of these colonies had been 
soing from bad to worse, but it was not apparent how, without 
flying altogether in the face of Free Trade, it could be ameli- 
orated. Owing to the enormous production of bounty-fed beet- 
root sugar in France and Germany, and its unrestricted free 
importation into the United Kingdom, it had become impossi- 
ble to sell there the cane sugars produced in our West India 
Colonies at remunerative prices; but, the buyers having be- 
come accustomed to cheap sugar, and having so far attained 
to Mr. Bright’s ideal—a free breakfast table—it seemed useless 
to think of aiding our colonists by either bounties or counter- 
vailing import duties. But why these colonists, with a better 
raw material, and cheaper labour, had failed in the competition 
with the European producers of beet sugar was not clear. It 
was evident that the conditions of the case must be ascertained 
by a thorough inquiry before any attempt could Le made to 
devise remedies for the unfortunate state of the industry. Mr. 
Chamberlain -therefore-obtained the appointment of a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry, and took care that it should be effici- 
ently manned and equipped. The Members of the Commission 


were General Sir Henry Wylie Norman, G. C. B., G. C. M. G.,, | 


C.1.E., Sir Edward Grey, Baronet, M. P., and Sir David Barbour, 
K.C.S,I., and the Secretary was Mr. Sydney B. Olivier, B. A. 
Mr. D. Morris, D. Sc., C. M..G., the Assistant Director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, was attached by Mr. Chamberlain to the 
Commissioners as botanical and agricultural expert, though not 
named in the proclamation, 

The Commission under the Royal Sign Manual was dated 
the 22nd December, 1896, and states that it was issued 
upon representations which had been made by the Governors 
and Legislative Bodies, and by inhabitants, of those of the 
West India Colonies in which the cultivation and production 
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of sugar forms the chief industry, and provides subsistence, 
directly or indirectly, for a large proportion of the population, 
that the sugar industry there was in a state of extreme 
depression and that it could no longer be carried on except at 
a loss. Many sugar estates, it was said, were being abandoned 
and thrown out of cultiv ation, and if the depression continued, 
many more estates would shortly be abandoned, and thus dis. 
tress was and would be caused among the labouring population, 
including large numbers of East Indian Immigrants, and_ this 
depression would destroy the general prosperity of those colonies, 
and render it impossible for them unassisted to provide for their 
own government and administration. This state of things, it 
was urged, had been mainly caused by the competition of sugar 
produced under a system of bounties adopted in some European 
countries, and which had recently been greatly extended. It 
being therefore expedient that full and authentic information 
should be obtained as to the facts and causes of the alleged 
depression of the Sugar Industry in these Colonies, and the 
general condition and prospects of that industry and of the 
colonies generally in connexion therewith, the distinguished 
persons above named were appointed “to make full and dili- 
gent inquiry into the condition and prospects of certain of our 
Colonies in the West Indies in which sugar is prOduced, name- 
ly, our Colonies of Jamaica, British Guiana, Trinidad and 
Tobag, Barbadoes, Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and the 
Leeward Islands, and to suggest such measures as appear to 
you best calculated to restore and maintain the prosperity of 
those Colonies, and of their inhabitants, and we do hereby 
charge and command all Our Officers, Civil and Military, 
and our faithful subjects, and all others inhabiting the said 
several colonies and their respective Dependencies, that in 
their several places, and according to their several powers and 
opportunities, they be aiding to you in the execution of this 
Our Commission.” 

A letter subsequently written to Sir Henry Norman by 
Mr. Chamberlain, dated the 5th January 1897, is prefixed 
to the report, and in it are stated more fully than in the 
‘Commission’ itself some of the points to which the Go- 
vernment wished the inquiry to be directed. The first subject 
to be considered was stated to be—whether the sugar industry 
in the colonies in question was in fact in danger of extinc- 
tion, in connexion with which question it would be necessary 
to ascertain what were the causes of the depression and 


_ whether they were temporary or permanent; whether they 


included matters independent of the competition of sugar 
produced under Bounty systems, such as extravagance in 
management, imperfection in the processes of manufacture, 
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inadequate supervision consequent upon absentee ownership, 
and, ifso, whether the removal of these causes would enable it 
to be carried on profitably notwithstanding such competition. 
A further subject of the inquiry, Mr. Chamberlain said, would 
be whether in the event of the production of sugar in these 
colonies being discontinued or considerably diminished, other 
industries could replace it and be carried on profitably, and 
could supply employment for the labouring population. If 
such industries could be indicated, it would also be desirable 
to ascertain whether they could be established in time to 
meet any existing crisis. Mr. Chamberlain also said that 
it was of great importance to ascertain what effect the total 
or partial extinction of the sugar industry would be likely 
to have upon the condition of the labouring classes and 
upon the revenue of the colonies concerned, whether any 
loss of revenue could be to any material extent met by 
reduction of public expenditure, and whether these colonies 
would be able to provide the necessary cost of administra- 
tion, including the relief of unemployed and_ necessitous 
persons, without subvention from the Mother country. If 
itappeared that such subventions would be necessary, Her 
Majesty’s Government, Mr. Chamberlain said, would be glad 
to be furnished with the Commissioner’s opinions as to their 
probable amount. 

Finally it was hoped that the Commissioners would 
find it possible to complete their inquiry in the colonies 
within a period not exceeding four months, and, in order 
to facilitate their movements, the consent of the Admiralty 
had, it was said, been obtained to place a gunboat at their 
service. This last was a happy thought, for, being able to 
move about among the islands independently of private vessels, 
the Commissioners were in the—colonies only about forty-six 
days, and were able to go at once, on the completion of their 
local investigations to New York, where they made some in- 
formal investigations as to circumstances affecting West Indian 
trade, and took steps to obtain information regarding the beet 
sugar industry in the United States, before sailing for Liver- 
pool, They were absent from England just three months. 
Some impatience was expressed in the newspaper press because 
the Commissioners did not submit their report soon after 
they got home ; but they had a good deal of additional work to 
do before they could frame it, and the perusal of the Blue Book, 
which contains a subsidiary report by Dr. Morris of greater 
length than that of the Commissioners, and some twenty ela- 
borate statistical tables and diagrams prepared by Mr. Olivier, 
the Secretary, shows that all concerned in its production must 
have worked hard to complete it so soon, 
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The Commissioners met in London just a week after the 
Commission was issued, and took evidence from selected wit- 
nesses till the 7th January 1897. The voyage to Georgetown 
in British Guiana occupied a fortnight. They left that Colony 
in H. M.S. “ Taibot” on the 6th February, and visited suc- 
cessively the island colonies of Grenada, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, 
Trinidad, Tobago, St, Lucia, Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, St, 
Kitts, Nevis, and Jamaica, and in each colony they prosecuted 
inquiries. As already mentioned, they reached England, via 
New York, on the ist May ; and between the 11th and 28th of 
that month they examined, in London, some further witnesses 
who were in a position to help them with their inquiry, and 
received valuable information from Mr. A. E. Bateman, Deputy 
Controller-General of the Commercial, Statistical, and Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade. They held in ali forty- 
five formal meetings to receive oral evidence, and examined 
three-hundred and eighty witnesses of all classes and occupa- 
tions. Among the evidence last taken was that of an im- 
portant deputation from the sugar refiners of the United 
Kingdom; who complained that their business had been 
seriously injured by the higher bounties given Continental 
Governments on the export of refined than on raw beet sugar. 
The Governor of Mauritius having forwarded to the Colonial 
Secretary a resolution of the Legislative Council, complaining 
of the effect of the Continental bounties, the Commissioners 
took evidence of persons acquainted with the sugar industry 
in Mauritius and Queensland, the circumstances of which differ 
on various respects from those of the West Indies. The oral 
evidence given publicly in London and in the Colonies, to- 
gether with documentary matter, is recorded in Appendix C.* 
Certain shy witnesses were examined confidentially. Many 
papers were sent in by private persons ; but the Commissioners 
have had to exercise discretion in selecting for publication only 
those which were relevant and not repetition of what had 
been already sufficiently stated. For want of shorthand- 
writers, the verbal evidence given in some of the Colonies could 
not be taken down in full; but the Secretary prepared sum- 
maries for submission with the report. 

Regarding the Scheme of their Report the Commissioners 
say :— 


9. “The condition and prospects of your Majesty’s West Indian possessions 
in which sugar is produced vary very materially in the different Colonies, and 
it will, therefore, be necessary that we should deal separately, and at some 
leneth, with each Island and with British Guiana ; but before doing so it will be 
convenient to consider certain general questions which affect all the sugar-pro- 
ducing Colonies, inasmuch as depression of greater or less intensity exists 1 


— 





—--—_-_ —-—-_ - —— 


* Appendix C. cccupies 3 Volumes: Vol. 1 contains 213 pages, Vol, Il, 95 
pages and Voi, IL! 429 pages. 
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all of them, and is due tothe operation of the same set of causes. These 
general questions will be discussed in Part I of our Report. In Part IL we 
shall deal separately with the different Colonies, and Part ITI will contain a 
summary of our final conclusions, with such further remarks as may appear 
to us to be necessary ; and, also, our replies to the questions addressed to us 
by your Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies.” 


It will be convenient to summarise the Report under the 
heads adopted by the Commissioners. 


PART I.—GENERAL QUESTIONS. 
I.—Economic Condition of the West India Colontes. 


These Colonies are all situated within the tropics, and 

Situation, characteristics @Xtend from British Guiana in the 
and general resources. south-east to Jamaica in the south- 
west, through 20 degrees of longitude and 15 of latitude. They 
may, as a whole, be described as eminently suited both by 
climate and by soil for the growth of special tropical products. 
In some of them cattle and horses can be profitably reared 
for local use; but the savannas in the interior of British 
Guiana, which are said to be well suited for this purpose, 
cannot be utilised, for want of means of access from the coast. 
There is no prospect of manufacturing industries being estab- 
lished on any considerable scale. Nor is any mineral wealth 
of importance known to exist, except the asphalt obtained 
from the Pitch Lake of Trinidad and the gold of British 
Guiana. Articles of human food can be readily grown, and 
the necessaries of existence are therefore secured to the labour- 
ing classes ; but there is no foreign market for such produce 
of any importance. For articles of food which can only be 
produced in temperate climes, and for manufactured goods, 
including clothes, and, generally, for the purchase of imports 
of any kind, these possessions of the Crown are dependent on 
being able to find a. profitable _foreign market for their special 
tropical products. “It is, moreover, only by means of such 
an export trade that the population can be maintained in such 
a condition of prosperity as will permit of sufficient revenue 
being raised to meet the cost of a civilised Government.” But, 
the Commissioners note, as a qualification of this general 
statement, that in British Guiana the production of alluvial 
gold is already of considerable importance, and operations are 
being carried on there for the extraction of gold from quartz 
reefs. The special causes of the present depression having 
only become seriously operative only within the last fifteen 
years, the tables of statistics begin with the year 1882. 

In former times the prosperity of the West Indies depended 
Extent of dependence on almost entirely on the production of 
the Sugar Industry. sugar and rum. But for many years 
the sugar industry has, from various causes, been growing less 
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profitable than it used to be, and cocoa and fruit have been 


grown and exported to a considerable extent from some of the 
islands. The following table shows approximately for the 
year 1896, the exports of each Colony, and that most of them 
are still greatly dependent on the cultivation of the sugar- 


cane, 





























Total Exports} Exports of | Percentages 
of Produce | the Products} of Sugar- 

Colony or Island. and Manu- | of Sugar | Cane Pro. 
factures of |Cane Sugar, | ducts in total 

the Colony, Kum, and Exports. 

1896. Molasses. 
& 4 

Jamaica* 1,700,000 300,000 18 
British Guiana tie 1,814,000 1,280,000 704 
British Guiana, excluding Gold (1,353,000) | (1,280,000) (94%) 
Trinidad - ove os 1,363,000 773,000 57 
Tobago wae “a on 20,000 7,000 35 
Barbadoes 577,000 558,000 97 

Grenada oe oad 182,000 Nil sietesiis 
St. Lucia a _ dai $5,000 63,000 74 
St. Vincent one ie 57,000 24,000 42 
Antigua eee eee ose 127,000 119,000 94} 
St. Kitts-Nevis ... one ins 109,000 105,000 96} 
Dominica eos én a 43.000 7 000 15 
Montserrat one cee aus 24,090 15,000 62 

Total for all Colonies pa »-|£ 6,100,000 |4 3,251,000 

Total, excluding Jamaica and Gold whee > ors 33 
from British Guiana 3,945,000 2,951,000 \ 75 











The total value of the Sugar products exported was about 
$3,250,000, of the Rum £265,000, and of the Molasses 
%195,000. The Commissioners observe that in most of these 
Colonies the products of the sugar-cane, though they are now 
valued at prices much below those which prevailed a few 
years ago, still form by far the larger portion of the total ex- 
ports of native produce. Also, that the gravity of the im- 
mediate danger to the welfare of each Colony which would 
arise from a failure of the sugar-cane industry may, for practi- 
cal purposes, be measured by the proportion which the 
exports of sugar, rum, and molasses bear to the total exports 
of that Colony; but that in such an event the welfare of 
each Colony would in the long run depend on the 
extent to which it might be found possible to establish other 
industries, 





* The figures given for Jamaica are estimated, as the official returns were not 
complete. 
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II].—PROSPECTS OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 
The Fall in the prices of Sugar Products. 


In spite of the recent appearance of cane disease, the West 
Indian Colonies appear to be practically as well suited as ever 
for the production of sugar and associated products, and the 
present depression is due solely to the fall in prices of these 
commodities, especially of sugar, the most important of them. 
From a table, given in the report, of the average prices at which 
refined and unrefined sugar were imported into the United King- 
dom in each of the last 16 years, deduced from the declared 
guantities ana values of the imports, furnished to the commts- 
stoners, by Mr. A. E. Bateman of the board of Trade, it appears 
that these had fallen as shown in this abstract, the first two 
and the last years only being given. 





























| 
Refined and Candy. Unrefined. 
Years. 4 7 ; 
Lumps, or | Cane & other 
pits nel Other Sorts Beetroot > eon 
Per Cwt. Per Cwt. Per Cwt, Per Cwt, 
S. S. 
1884 ome 28°93 21°72 
Se S. s’ 
1882 29°14 28°03 21°15 21°09 
1896 14°75 13°33 10°34 10°85 








The average values for the current year, up to date, were not 
obtainable, but the commissioners give the following statement 
of London prices current for landed sugars on the 6th August, 
under an analogous classification :-— 








——. 


Refined and Candy. 











Unrefined, 
Cubes. Granulated. Beet (94% pol.) Cane 96%; pol. 
138. 6d. 11s. 43a. 8s. 1o¢d. 9s. 3d. 











This great fall in the price of sugar has rendered sugar-cane 
cultivation unprofitable for the time being, and the Commis- 
sioners say they are unable to find any good grounds for 
holding that any material rise in price is likely to occur in the 
immediate future. Asa matter of fact, the prices for 1897 


have ranged much below those of any previous year, and, con- 
currently with the fall in the price of sugar there has been a 
heavy fall in the prices of molasses and rum. 


The value of 
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Demerara rum has declined from 2s, 43d. per gallon in 1891 to 
1s. ofd. per gallon in 1896, and the value of molasses has 
fallen, in Barbadoes and Antigua, in a few years, from 4o to 6 
cents a gallon, or even less. 


B 


Probable course of Prices under present conditions. 


The yearly production of sugar estimated to have been 
thrown on the markets of the world during each of the last 
15 years, exclusive of sugar produced and consumed in such 
countries as India and China, has fluctuated considerably, but 
has greatly increased. The Board of Trade have furnished 
figures for 1882 to 1894 as follow:— 

















COUNTRIES 1882 1894 

Tons Tons 
Total from Cane-growning countries oe 2,016,084 35437) 774 
Europe ... ove ove eee 1,783,200 3,840,256 
Total 1 39799,284 7,278,030 

and Mr. C. Czamikow for the years 1894-95 to 1896-97 * 

1894-95 1895-96 1896-97 

Tons Tons Tons 
BICCE sce oon ses 4,792,000 4,285,000 4,950,000 
Cane ... ses ss 3,139,000 2,605,000 2,524,000 
Total ees ~=7,931,000 6,890,000 7,474,000 


The Commissioners say that to this great increase in the 
total production of sugar, chiefly of beet sugar, must the 
fallin prices be mainly attributed, though this increase has 
been accompanied by a progressive economy in production. 
The production of beet sugar has been stimulated by the 
grant of bounties, and within the past year Germany and 
Austria have doubled their bounties on the export of sugar, 
and France has very largely increased hers. The bounties 
vary in amount at the present time from about £4 10s, a ton 
in France to £1 5s. and £1 15s., on raw and refined sugar, res- 
pectively, in Germany. The total production of European 
bounty-fed sugar in 1895-96 is estimated to have been more 
than 60 per cent. of the total production of sugar of all 
kinds dealt with in the great markets of the world. The pro- 
portion of beet sugar would not have been so high in this 
year, but for a falling off in the production of cane sugar in 
Cuba to the extent of about three-fourths of a million tons, 
a falling off the effects of which are equally conspicuous in 
the estimate for 1896-97, which shows a still higher propor- 
tion of beet sugar; but this shortcoming on the part of 
Cuba may not be permanent. 


_———--— 


* The statistical year of the Sugar Trade is fiom 1st September to 1st 
August. 
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The production of sugar in the United States of America, 
being protected by a high import duty, and in some States 
hy a bounty on the production of beet sugar, is increasing. 
The production of the latter sort is expected to increase the 
most, and to attain such dimensions, that perhaps the time 
will come when the United States will produce all the sugar 
they can consume. 

Other countries besides those that produce beet artificially 
stimulate the production of sugar. Thus the Government 
of Queensland guarantees principal and interest on debentures, 
not exceeding £500,000 as a maximum, issued for the 
construction of factories, and Argentina has taken steps to 
cive direct bounties on exportation, British Guiana and 
Trinidad contribute from their several revenues a portion of 
the cost of importing Indian labour for employment = on 
the sugar estates. Inthe United States countervailing duties 
have quite recently been imposed on bounty-fed sugar, in addi- 
tion to the very high import duty levied on all sugars, which 
some people think may benefit the West Indian Colonies, 
But the Commissioners think this may 
result in favour of the States grown 
beet sugar. Upto last July the rate 
of duty on West Indian sugar imported into the United 
States was 40 per cent. ad valorem; but by the new tariff law 
50 per cent. has been superadded. 

Economies in production of both beet and cane sugar have 
been effected by discoveries of new 
processes and invention of new machi- 
nery; and improved strains of the 
beet plant have been successful. Germany is paying great 
attention to-cultivation_and manufacture. New fields, such as 
Egypt and Argentina, are being opened 
up, with the advantages of virgin soil 
and matured experience in manufac- 
turing processes. The accumulation of capital is proceeding 
so rapidly that money is available for even the extension of 
sugarcane cultivation, and it is a notable fact, the Commi- 
sioners say, “that, although between 1882 and 1894 the 
production of beet sugar rose from 1,783,200 tons to 3,840,256 
tons, the production of cane sugar increased during the 
same period from 2,016,084 tons to 3,437,774 tons, or by 
70 per cent. 

The rapid and large increase in the production of beet 

la sugar in Europe, from 1,783,200 tons 

tid tnation in produc. in 1882 to 2,545,389 in 1885, resulted in 
and price, . . 

a heavy fall in the price of sugar, and 

great depression in the West Indics. In 1886 there wasa 


United States tariff 
legislation. 


Cheapening of produc- 
tion, 


Extension of fields for 
production. 
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temporary decrease in the production of beet sugar, followed 
by arise in price and a revival in the West Indies. In 1894 
and 1895 there was again rapid increase in production, a fall 
in price, and severe depression of the industry, which still 
continues ; but, the conditions being not now the same, and 
the rates of bounty in Continental States having been greatly 
raised, a recovery in price, such as occurred in 1885-86, cannot 
be looked for. 

After the intention to increase the German and Austrian boun- 
ties was announced, the price of sugar fell by much more than 
the amount of the increase ; and there has been a slow but conti- 
nuous fall since the increased bounties came into operation, 
The development of demand created by fallin price and growth 
of population, is restricted by the high taxation levied on sugar 
in many foreign countries, and, for the reasons already given, 
the Commissioners have come to the conclusion that, if matters 
are allowed to remain as they are, no considerable or perma- 
nent rise in the price of sugar can be counted on. They say 
(para. 35) : 

“In dealing separately at a later stage with the several Colonies, we 
shall endeavour to show in some detail the present condition of the sugar 
industry in each, as well as the prospects which lie before that Colony, if 
the position of the sugar-cane industry does not improve ; but, dealing 
broadly with the whole question, we may say at once that, looking to the 
low prices now prevailing, and to the probabilities as to the future of prices 
which we have just discussed, the sugar-cane industry of the West Indies 
is threatened with such reduction inthe immediate future as may not in 
some of the Colonies, differ very greatly from extinction, and must seriously 
affect all of them, with the single exception of Grenada, which no longer 
produces sugar for export.” 


t12.— Consequences of a Failure of the Sugar Industry. 


The immediate result would be want of employment for the 
labouring classes, and further reduction of rates of wages, The 
public revenue would fall off, and would not meet the absolute- 
ly necessary public expenditure of some of the Colonies, includ- 
ing interest on debt; additional outlay would have to be in- 
curred in providing for the population by emigration or other- 
wise, and the general standard of living would be lamentably 
reduced in the sugar Colonies. Theislands likely to suffer 
most are Barbados, St. Vincent, Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis, 
Montserrat, and probably St. Lucia ; but none would escape 
except Grenada. British Guiana would also suffer severely, 
and the problem to be dealt with in that Colony might prove 
to be one of exceptional difficulty. Jamaica and Trinidad 
have other resources, and the export of sugar from Dominica 
has already been reduced to less than one-sixth of the total 
export value. The repatriation of those East Indian immi- 
grants in British Guiana and Trinidad who have a right to a 
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free passage to India, might involve a large expenditure, which 
must fall upon the public funds, as the sugar estates could not 
bear it, The present condition of such an island as Tobago 
illustrates the serious character of the problem that must arise 
if there should be a collapse of the sugar industry. As ex- 
ports of sugar have already much decreased, though the resi- 
dent population manages to live, a considerable proportion is 
driven to other islands in search of work, and the possible 
revenue is barely sufficient to meet necessary expenditure. 
New roads cannot be made, and existing roads cannot be kept 
in repair. 

iv.i— Measures to be adopted in view of the threatened failure 

of the Sugar Industry. 


The remedies which may be applied may be discussed 
under :— 

(a.) The restoration of the sugar industry to a condition 
in which it can be profitably carried on. 

(6.) The substitution of other and profitable agricultural 
industries for the cultivation of the sugar-cane. 

(c.) The adoption of subsidiary measures which may 
assist in preventing or alleviating the strain which 
is about to be experienced by the Colonies in ques- 
tion, such as greater economy in public expendi- 
ture, the promotion of emigration from places 
where the population is excessive, and, generally, 
the encouragement of all measures having a tenden- 
cy to maintain the well-being of the population, 


Of these remedies the first would be the only completely 
efficient one. Some measures under head (4) and (c) may seem 
applicable-to some of the-Colonies, but others are so widely 
applicable that they are dealt with in Part I of the Report. 
To (a) the Commissioners devote 65 paragraphs, occupying 
nine pages of their report. 

They think that the abolition of the bounties now given by 
certain countries on the export of beet sugar would not much 
affect the price, the fall in which is mainly due to a lowering of 
the cost of production of both beet and cane-sugar ; and for 
that reason they do not concur in the argument that the reduc- 
tion 1s such a source of gainto the British Empire as a whole, 
that it would be wrong to try to bring about the abolition : by 
far the greater portion of the fall in price is not due to the 
existence of bounties, and would not be lost if they were 
abolished. Some _ British industries possess an advantage 
over their foreign competitors owing to the low price of sugar 
in the United Kingdom ; but the difference between the high 
price in foreign countries and the low price in England is due 
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far more to the high internal taxation and prohibitive customs 
duties levied in the former than to the effect of the bounties iy 
lowering the price here. The internal taxation in Germany js 
Lioperton, and in France £24 per ton, with surtaxes on 
foreign sugar. 

The Commissioners say that the benefit which the British 
Empire, as a_ whole, derives from any lowering of the price of 
sugar by bounties is too dearly purchased by the injury done 
to a limited class, namely, the West Indian and other subjects 
dependent on the sugar industry. And _ the bounty systein 
has introduced an element of uncertainty into the sugar indus- 
try which has helpedto shake its credit. The industry in the 
West Indies has no credit, and the fear that bounties may be 
increased, and prices be thus further lowered, would prevent a 
revival of credit in the event of arise in price taking place, 
Under any circumstances, the days of large profits have passed 
away ; and in the parts of the West Indies less suitable for the 
production of sugar, even the abolition of bounties would pro- 
bably fail to produce permanent prosperity. But in certain other 
parts the abolition would render it possible to maintain profita- 
bly a large proportion of the present area of sugar-cane cultiva- 
tion. The Commissioners, therefore, have no hesitation in 
recommending the Government to aim at the abolition of the 
bounty system, at the cOst of some sacrifice, if it promised to be 
really effective and not involving disproportionate evils. Dan- 
ger is, however, involved in the present protective policy of the 
United States, which is the best, and the natural market for 
West Indian sugar. The Commissioners think that the com- 
mercial rivalry between the Continenta! nations is too keen to 
permit of their combining against the United Kingdom, and, 
after the sugar-cane industry has been extinguished, abolish- 
ing the bounty system and putting on export duties, so as to 
raise the price of sugar unduly. 

Imposition of Countervailing Duties on Beet Sugar, 

This question involves many complex considerations, and 
the Commissioners find themselves unable to calculate the 
exact effect on the West Indies of countervailing duties on 
bounty-fed sugar imported into the United Kingdom. The 
bounties are granted on different systems in different countries, 
they vary very much in amount, and they are subject to altera- 
tion. The German beet sugar is a specially important factor in 
the sugar market, the total export having been 911,891 tons in 
the year ended the 31st August 1896. Upto that time the 
German bounty on refined sugar was 17s. 6¢@. a ton, and on 
raw sugar 12s. 6a, and the proportion of refined sugar to raw 
was increasing. In 1894-95 it was 39 per cent., but in 1895-96 
44 percent. The imports of raw beet sugar into the United 
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Kingdom from all countries for the last 12 years, though fluc- 
tuating, were on the whole nearly stationary ; but those of re- 
fined beet sugar increased from 152,000 tons in 1885 to 738,000 
tons in 1896. Other facts and considerations also lead the 
Commissioners to conclude that it would be a hopeless task to 
determine to what extent the fall in price due to bounties, 
which itself they cannot calculate, would be counteracted by 
the imposition of countervailing import duties. In orderto be 
effective in restoring prosperity to the West Indian sugar in- 
dustry, these duties must have the effect of raising the price of 
sugar to an extent which would cost consumers in the 
United Kingdom at least two millions sterling a year, a tax 
which the Commissioners say would be ,out of proportion 
to the interests involved in the maintenance of that 
industry. On the other hand, jaccount must be taken 
of the revenue the duties would produce, and the remission of 
taxation on some article of general consumption which would 
be possible. But the greater the effect of the duties the less 
would be the amount of revenue derived from them. On the 
whole, the Commissioners think that the loss to the British con- 
sumer, if it were the only matter to be considered, might 
reasonably be accepted, in view of the importance of removing 
the disadvantage under which the West Indian producers at 
present labour, The probable rise in price owing to countervai)- 
ing duties would not, however, according to the evidence taken, 
place the West Indian sugar industry in a satisfactory position. 
A rise of £1-5s. a ton, the amount of the German Bounty on raw 
beet sugar, would not suffice, for the Trinidad witnesses who 
have experience of well-equipped factories think that a rise 
of 30s. a ton would make the business barely profitable, In 
British Guiana arise of 35s. a ton was wanted, and some 
witnesses-put. the-increase of price required at £3 or £4 a ton. 
The Commissioners doubt whether such a rise in price as would 
result from countervailing duties would appreciably interfere 
with such trades as those of the jam, confectionery, and 
biscuit makers, which depend upon cheap sugar, for they 
would still have the advantage of competitors in countries 
where sugar is highly taxed ; but they recognise that similar 


duties would have to be imposed in India and.in some of the | 


Australian colonies, which at present import beet sugar. 


“$2 In view ” say the Commissioners, “ of all the foregoing consider 
ations, namely, the loss to the British consumer 


Conclusion ; majority of Com. that would result from any rise in the price of 


mission cannot recommend coun- sugar; the inconvenience to trade that would 
tervailing duties, be caused by the imposition of countervailing 
duties ; the uncertainty whether any such mea- 

sure would permanently save the sugar industry in the West Indies ; 

the inexpediency of raising questions connected with the interpretation 
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of the most favoured nation clause, which might have the effect of weak- 
ening its force ; and, finally, the danger. direct and indirect, of depart. 
ing from what has hitherto been consiiered to be the settled policy of 
the United Kingdom —we have been unable to agree in a recommenda. 
tion that such duties should be imposed. At the same time we consid-r 
it to be our duty to draw attention to the precarious condition of the 
sugar industry in the West Indies, to the very serious consequences to 
the Colonies which must result from a failure of that industry, and to 
the fact that the levy of countervailing duties is practically the only 
remedy pressed upon us by the witnesses we have examined, which 
rests in the hands of Your Majestv’s Government. 

83. The Chairman of the Commission does not fully accept the 
foregoing arguments with regard to countervailing duties, nor does he 
agree in the conclusion not to recommend the imposition of such 
duties. His views on these points are stated at the end of this 
Report.’ 

Turning to Sir Henry Norman’s dissent from this conclusion 
arrived at by the other two Commissioners, it is found that he 
much regrets that, after several months of constant and 
cordial co-operation with his colleagues, duting which time 
he has been in general agreement with them, he cannot con- 
cur with them in one very important conclusion. He agrees 
with their views as to the present condition and probable 
future of the sugar-producing Colonies, and thinks the Report 
does not under-rate the gravity of the prospect. He also 
fully agrees that the relinquishment of the bounty system would 
benefit the Colonies, and that a system of counter bounties by 
this country would be inexpedient. He also agrees that the 
question of countervailing duties ought not to be discussed 
from a purely theoretical standpoint, but must be decided 
simply with reference to the exigencies of the case, and the 
probable effects of imposing them. Adopting this view, Sir 
Henry differs from his colleagues, and urges that duties should 
be levied on bounty-aided-sugar to an amount equal to the 
bounty that has been paid on it. After considering all the 
objections stated in the Report, Sir Henry says :— 

“ No measure brought under our notice seems to afford such a good 
prospect of helping the sugar industry on the West Indies as the 
imposition of countervailing duties. The object in view is so import- 
ant as to justify some inconvenience and some risk, and after prolonged 
consideration of the subject, I think that without countervailing duties 
the sugar industry of the Colonies in question must decline rapidly 
and perhaps disappear, except for purposes of local consumption.” 


It is not only the bounty now given that is injurious to the 
Colonies, but also the absolute uncertainty as to the future. Any 
saving in the cost of production in the Colonies would probably 
be met by an increase of bounty. Sir Henry thinks that the 
British public hardly realise the ruin that would follow a 
collapse of the Colonial sugar industry. It would seriously 
affect even those Colonies, such as Trinidad and Jamaica, 
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which have other industries to fall back upon; but British 
Guiana, with nearly 3,00,000 people, Barbados, with 180,000, 
and all the Windward and Leeward Islands, excluding Grenada 
and Dominica and, perhaps, Montserrat, may be said to have 
nothing to export except the products of the sugarcane. The 
inhabitants of those Colonies would, therefore, be left without 
the means of importing articles of food, or of paying taxes, 
the bulk of which are, indeed, customs duties on imports, or 
excise. 


“ The planters must be ruined ; many others who have drawn in- 
comes from sugar properties, will be seriously affected: The 
tradesmen, artisans, and labouring classes will suffer privation, 
and probably become discontented and restless, and the revenue 
will be so crippled as to render it impossible to carry on the 
Government, even on the most economical scale, in any condition 
approaching to efficiency. Nor will it be practicable to meet obliga- 
tions for interest on debt, or to provide for the relief of the poor, 
or to maintain the hospitals, and schools, or to pay the police 
force, while in Guiana, and possibly in Trinidad, there would be 
a demand for the repatriation of large numbers of Inaian coolies, to 
meet the cost of which measure funds would not be forthcoming. 
Already some of these Colonies labour under a deficit, and this deficit 
is probably increasing.” 

It would be difficult to raise capital for any material outlay 
in establishing central factories, and improving cultivation and 
manufacture, and while bounties subsisted Government would 
incur much risk in making advances for those purposes, Sir 
Henry says :— 

** I think the tenor of the evidence, the conclusions of the Report, 
and the paper of Dr. Morris, than whom there is no higher authority 
on West-Indian production, must satisfy any one that it is impossible 
to expect that any industry or industries can, within any reasonable 
time, replace sugar, whether as affording employment and subsistence 
to the people, or_as enabling revenue to be raised to maintain the 
administration,” 

Some industries may easily be overdone, Already in St. 
Vincent an increased production of arrowroot has caused the 
price of that article to be barely remunerative, and in Grenada 
the heavy fall in the price formerly obtained for cocoa is very 
discouraging. If countervailing duties proved effective, the 
people of the United Kingdom would have to pay, perhaps, a 
half penny a pound more for sugar than at present; but it 
must be borne in mind that for years sugar has been much 
cheaper than in other European countries, while their West 
Indian fellow-subjects have been brought to the brink of ruin. 
And, as suggested in the Report, the proceeds of counter- 
vailing duties could be applied to the reduction of duties on 
other articles, The inconvenience to the Customs Department 
of having to levy duties on sugar varying in rate according to 


the country of export should hardly be allowed to interfere 
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with the adoption of the measure advocated. Sir Henry 
Norman concludes his dissent thus :— 


“ T am aware that I am advocating a measure which is sure to mee; 
with severe criticism and opposition, but I feel bound respectfully to 
submit my views, as there seems to be no measure, except the imposi- 
tion of countervailing duties, which is likely to save a considerable 
group of British Colonies from disaster, or to prevent obligations 
falling on the mother country which will be very onerous and very 
difficult to meet in a satisfactory manner.” 


Returning to the body of the Report, the next subject treated 
of is whether bounties should be granted on the Export of Sugar 


from the West Indies. The Commission cannot recommend 


this. It would entail the levy of special duties on West Indian 
sugar in the United States, at present its chief and best market, 
as the Government of that country has already imposed coun- 
tervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar. It would also at once 
raise difficulties in connexion with sugar produced in India, 
Queensland, Mauritius, Fiji, and other British possessions, 
The rate of such bounty to be effective must be high enough 
to cover compensation for the difference in freight as compared 
with that of United States sugar, in addition to the 30s. a ton 
required for production, The total amount of bounty, therefore, 
the Commissioners estimate at, at least, 42 a ton, leading, in the 
case of West Indian sugar alone, toa charge of £500,000 a 
year. And, as this bounty would have to be granted for sugar 
produced in other parts of the British Empire, the charge would 
be out of all proportion to the advantages to be gained. 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCING THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 


“As we are unable,’ the Commissioners say, * to recommend the 
imposition of countervailing duties on beet sugar, or the grant of a 
bounty on cane sugar produced in the West Indies, and as at present 
there seems no likelihood of a considerable and permanent rise in the 
price of sugar in the ordinary course of events, it is obvious that if the 
sugat-cane industry is to be restored to a condition of prosperity, this 
result can only be obtained by reducing the cost of production, unless, 
indeed, the bounty system be abandoned by the countries which now 
maintain it.” 

But the Commissioners see no prospect of large and imme- 
diate reduction in the cost of production that has already 
been effected. The beet-sugar-producing countries took the 
lead in this, and thus obtained an advantage over the West 
Indies. But this involved large expenditure of capital, and 
the price of sugar simultaneously fell still further, and the 
profits even on the best-equipped and most favourably-situated 
estates are not such as to encourage the others to follow suit. 
The reduced cost of beet-sugar is partly due to an. increased 
proportion of saccharine matter in improved roots, and the 


experiments made in some Colonies towards improving the 
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yield of sugarcane may in time prove successful ; but these 
have not been made on a large enough scale, nor under whole 
time direction. The Commissioners, however, recommend 
systematic perseverance, even though success may be too late. 
Large central factories are now considered the most economl- 
cal, the management of the cultivation of the canes being 
conducted separately from that of the manufacture of the sugar. 
This system obtains in Queensland and elsewhere, but may be 
unsuited to the present conditions of the West Indies. It has 
been extensively followed in Martinique, Guadeloupe and 
Santa Cruz, though with unsatisfactory results. The experi- 
ment is now being tried extensively in Trinidad, so far with 
some success; and the Commissioners think that such doud 
fide spontaneous experiments might fairly be encouraged by 
the Governments by improving means of communication 
and the settlement of cane cultivators on suitable lands. Fur- 
ther reduction of wages or salaries is considered impracticable. 
The profit on the subsidiary products in molasses and rum is a 
very important factor, but not only has the value of these 
fallen heavily, but the extra duty of qd. a gallon levied upon 
rum imported from the Colonies unfairly handicaps it. This 
rate of extra duty is imposed on all foreign spirit imported 
into the United Kingdom, and the witnesses examined in the 
Colonies complained of it as a hardship, and even an injustice. 
The Commissioners, recognising that, now that the price of 
sugar had fallen so low, this impost on the bye-product was a 
serious matter, on their return home, summoned the Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue and asked him what was the 
exact reason for levying. Mr. Murray explained at some length 
that the duty was levied to make up for the expense thrown on 
home distillers by the restrictions on the processes of production 
necessary for purposes of inspection. This expense had been 
fixed at 4a. since 1881 ; the home distillers protest that it is too 
low, and the foreign producers of spirits, and particularly the 
producers of rum, that it is too high. The quantity of foreign 
spirits which passed into home consumption in the year 1896 
was 8,200,000 gallons, which, at 4d, a gallon, would yield nearly 
£37,000. Of that total nearly 4,000,000 gallons were rum. 
The witness said the proper remedy was for the Colonial Go- 
vernment to give its distillers an allowance of 4@.a gallon on 
the spirit they export, just as the British Government gives an 
allowance of 4d. to the home distiller when he exports, by way 
of putting him right in a foreign market. Thus the home dis. 
tiller not only exports free of duty, but gets the allowance of 
4d for expenses of inspection ; whereas the witness understood 
that the Colonial Governments or some of them imposed a 
duty on export, But, having got this explanation, the _Corm- 
VOL. CVI.J 17 
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missioners felt bound to say that the principle on which the 
extra duty is levied on import, and the payment made on 
export, appeared to them to be unsound. The Home Govern- 
ment had in previous years been moved on this subject, and 
had replied that it rested with the Colonial Governments 
themselves to redress the grievance by giving an equivalent 
drawback upon the rum exported. The Commissioners could 
not consider this answer satisfactory, as the financial condition 
of the colonies prevented them from following the example of the 
richer mother country ; and they pointed out that, if this advice 
were followed generally by the Colonies and foreign countries, 
the practical result would be the nullification of the home 
system. 

The evidence taken by the Commissioners lends no support 
to the theory that sugar estates in the 
West Indies have suffered through ab- 
sentee ownership. The best equipped and managed estates are 
owned by absentee proprietors ; but it is possible that absentee 
ownership has hindered the development of industries other 
than sugar production, Substantial profits lead proprietors to 
transfer both their domicile and their income to Europe, and 
it would be idle to condemn this. The decadence of an indus- 
try has the same effect. 


Future of the Sugar Industry. 


The Commissioners’ summary of the conclusions they have 
arrived at may be condensed thus :— 

There is no probable prospect of any considerable and per- 
manent rise in the price of sugar. 

It is uncertain what effect countervailing duties would have 
upon price, and the imposition of such duties, or the grant of 
a bounty on West Indian sugar cannot be recommended. 

The cost of producing sugar in the backward portions of the 
West Indies could be reduced by the introduction, at a con- 
siderable cost, of new machinery ; but the prospect of profit is 
not such as would attract the necessary capital. 

Improved varieties of sugarcane may be discovered ; but no 
such discovery is likely to be made in time to be of much use. 

Some disadvantage is imposed on the producers of rum by 
the Imperial surtax on imported spirits. 

Absentee ownership is not a cause of the present depression. 

Wages and salaries have already been reduced, and no fur- 
ther economy can be expected in respect of them. 

On a full consideration of the circumstances of‘ the sugar 

alii ii” tts ‘sas. industry in the West Indies the Com- 
watical bond shhiatning’. missioners have been driven to the 
conclusion that there is no prospect of 

the present area of cultivation being maintained. Some of the 


Absentee ownership. 
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best equipped and managed estates may, even at present prices, 
continue to show a surplus of receipts over working expenses, 
but that surplus will not, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
be sufficient in all cases, after providing for deterioration and 
the results of unfavourable seasons, to yield the ordinary market 
rate of profit on the capital involved. The prospect is there- 
fore the gradual abandonment of the weaker estates—already 
begun. And failure to renew the machinery of estates now 
well-equipped will be followed in time by abandonment. The 
Commissioners say :— 


‘6 ro9. There is every reason to believe that a very serious condition of 
things is rapidly approaching in your Majesty’s West Indian possessions, and 
that the crisis will be reached in a very few years. We have spoken of the 
abandonment of the estates as likely to be gradual both because the decision to 
abandon cultivation is not likely to be at once universal, and because on many 
estates, where such decision is taken, work is not likely to cease altogether 
until the growing crop and the ensuing ratoon crop, or aftergrowth of the canes, 
have been manufactured. Where, however, the owners of the estates depend 
on loans for the carrying on of cultivation, the collapse of the credit of the in- 
dustry may result, in some instances, in the sudden cessation of all employment 
upon such estates. 

‘tro. It is also material to add that the exceptionally favourable season 
which some of the Colonies have recently experienced, has to some extent post- 
poned the crisis which must be looked for under normal conditions, and that 
a bad season would rapidly accelerate the reduction of the present cultivation.” 


Substitution of other and profitable Agricultural Industries 
for the Cultivation of Sugarcane. 


Under this head the Commissioners consider it to be of the 
utmost importance that no time should be lost in making a 
beginning of substituting other industries for the cultivation 
of the sugarcane. | 


System of Present Proprietors. 


If the sugar estates are thrown out of cultivation, it is im- 
possible that-any industry to be conducted on large estates can 
ever completely take the place of sugar; and it is therefore 
necessary to consider how the mass of population are to sup- 
port themselves. If work cannot be given them on estates, 
they must either emigrate or support themselves by cultivation 
on their own account. No largeindustry, other than agriculture, 
except possibly the gold industry in British Guiana, offers 
any prospect of success. . The labouring population is. mainly 
of Negro blood, but’ there is also, in some of the Colonies, a 
strong body of East Indian immigrants and their descendants, 
The Negro is an efficient labourer, for good wages, but he is 
disinc!'ned to continuous labour for long, and he its often unwill- 
ing to work for low wages. He is fond of display, open-handed, 
careless as to the future, ordinarily good-humoured, but 
excitable and difficult to manage, especially in large numbers, 
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when his temper is aroused. The East Indian immigrant, or 
coolie, is not so strong a workman, but he is a steadier and 
more reliable labourer than the Negro is. He is economical! 
in his habits, is fond of saving money, and will turn his hand 
to anything by which he can improve his position, Both the 
Negro and the coolie like to own small patches of land by 
which they make their livelihood, and take a pride in their 
position as landholders, though in some cases they also labour 
at times on the larger estates, and on the construction and 
maintenance of roads and other public works. “ The existence 
of a class of small proprietors among the population is a 
source of both economic and political strength.” But the 
settlement of the labourer on the land has not, as a rule, been 
favoured by the sugar interest. ‘What suited it best was a 
large supply of labourers, entirely dependent on being able to 
find work on the estates, and, consequently, subject to control 
Settlement of the labour. 29d willing to work for low wages. But 
ing population on the land it seems to the Commissioners that no 
should be aimed at. reform aftords so good a prospect for 
the permanent welfare in the future of the West Indies as the 
settlement of the labouring population on the land as small 
peasant proprietors, and they think that in many places this 
is the only system by which the population: can in future be 
supported. The drawbacks from the system are—want of 
skill and care and the present habit of “ predial larceny,” or 
theft of growing crops, the latter of which will not disappear 
until such practices are universally condemned by native public 
opinion, and must in the meantime be dealt with by each 
Colony as may seem best. Are we to conclude that the Eighth 
Commandment is not in force in the West Indian Colonies ? 
While recommending the settlement of the labouring popu- 
lation on the land, the Commissioners see no objection to the 
system of large estates, when they can be maintained under 
natural economic conditions. On the contrary, they are con- 
vinced that in many places they afford the best, and, some- 
times, the only profitable means of cultivating certain products, 
and that it is not impossible for the two systems to exist side 
by side with mutual advantage. The Commissioners say :— 


‘118. It must be recollected that the chief outside influence with which 
the Governments of certain Colonies have to reckon are the representatives of 
the sugar estates, that these persons are sometimes not interested in anything 
but sugar, that the establishment of any other industry is often detrimental to 
their interests, and that under such conditions it is the special duty of Your 
Majesty’s Government to see that the welfare of the general public is not 
sacrificed to the interests, or supposed interests, of a small but influential 
minority, which has special means of enforcing its wishes and bringing its 
claims to notice,” 
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Establishment of a Department of Economic Botany 
in the West Indies. 
Though the practical work of cultivating new products must 
be left in the hands of private persons, the Commissioners point 


out certain directions in which assistance can be given by the 
State. 

‘© 121. The botanical establishments in the larger Colonies, such as Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and British Guiana, have already rendered considerable assistance in 
improving agricultural industries, and they are capable of being made _ increas- 
ingly useful in this respect. In the Windward and Leeward I:lands and 
Barbado small establishments cailed botanic stations were established a few 
years ago on the advice of the Director of Kew Gardens, and the results, 
though not yet extensive, have been of a distinctly promising character. It is 
evident that to grapple with the present circumstances, there is required for the 
smaller islands a special public department, capable of dealing with all questions 
connected with economic plants suitable for growth in tropical countries, and 
we recommend the establishment of such a department, under which should be 
placed the various botanic stations already in existence. ‘These stations should 
be enlarged in their scope and character, and be organised on the lines found 
so successful in Jamaica, In the latter Colony it is that intelligent and pro- 
gressive action in the direction of encouraging a diversity of industries has 
produced most satisfactory results. To achieve this result has, however, taken 
more than twenty years of persistent effort, and the Government has spent more 
than £100,000 during that period on its botanical establishments. The depart. 
ment has distributed seeds and plants at nominal prices by means of the post 
office, Government railways, and coastal steam service, it has supplied inform- 
ation orally, or by means of bulletins regarding the cultivation of economic 
plants, and has encouraged the careful preparation of the produce by sending 
agricultural instructors on tour through the island to give lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and advice.” 

The Commissioners recommend that the special department 
for carrying on similar work in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands should be under the charge of a competent Imperial 
Officer, whose duty it would be to advise the Governors in 
regard to all matters affecting the agricultural development 
of the Islands. The existing botanic stations should be 
placed under his supervision, and the charge of maintaining 
them transferred to Imperial funds. To do all that is required 
of these stations would entail expenditure quite beyond the 
present resources of the smaller islands. Experiments in 
raising new varieties of canes, and increasing the prcduction 
of sugar by the use of manures and other means should be 
continued and receive special attention. The botanic stations 
would maintain nurseries for the introduction of all new and 
promising canes, and distribute them within their respective 
spheres of action. A memorandum by Dr. Morris, containing 
detailed proposals for the establishment of the new department 
is included in his subsidiary Report, which is printed at 
Appendix A to the Commissioners’ Report. A caution is 
given by the Commissioners that for many of the special 
products of the West Indies, there is only a limited demand, 


Though there is, for example, a large market for coffee, ther 
is not for arrowroot and nutmegs. : 
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Education :—Elementary, Agricultural and Industrial. 


The Commissioners obtained a considerable amount of 
information on the subject of education in the West Indies, 
and think that the marked increase of expenditure on that 
account has been largely successful. The total expenditure 
increased from about £95,0co in 1882 to nearly £180,000 in 
1896, or by about 90 per cent. If the sugar industry fails 
in British Guiana and in the less flourishing islands, the 
revenue may be quite unequal to the maintenance of the whole 
of the existing schools ; but it may be hoped that curtailment 
of expenditure will not be found necessary in Jamaica and 
Grenada, or probably in Trinidad. Agricultural schools should 
be attached to some at least of the botanic stations; and 
elementary training in agriculture might be made a part of 
the course in public schools generally. ‘‘ Agriculture, in one 
form or another, must always be the chief, and the only great 
4ndustry in the West Indies, but a system of training in other 
industrial occupations, on a limited scale, is desirable, and 
would be beneficial to the community.” 


Establishment of a Trade in Fruit :—Shipping facilities. 


The fruit trade between Jamaica and New York has already 
attained important dimensions, and it seems possible that a 
similar trade might be established with some of the other 
islands. If it can be found practicable to send fruit to Lon- 
don the gain to the whole of the West Indies will be very 
gpreat. There would be no risk of the trade being interfered 
with by hostile tariffs. If steamers were regularly employed in 
such a trade, they would carry British products on their return 
voyage, which would restore to Britain the trade lost by the 
present diversion to the United States of West Indian sugar 
and Jamaica fruit. But considerable capital would be required, 
and there would be risk of loss in the experimental stage; 
but the Commissioners think the experiment should be tried. 
The Botanic Department should give instruction in cultivating 
the proper fruits and packing them. Representations were 
made to the Commissioners that the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company gives insufficient facilities, and charges 
excessive rates of freight, for the conveyance of fruit to England 
and between the Colonies, in return for the large annual 
subsidy contributed by the Imperial and Colonial Exchequers, 
and that the crossing of the Atlantic is done too slowly. A 
mail route vw7@ New York would suit some of the Colonies 
better. But the Commissioners think it will be sufficient to 
suggest that, before the present contract expires, it should be 
ascertained whether alternative tenders, offering greater ad- 
vantages, cannot be obtained from other shipping companies, 
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or that endeavours should be made to obtain from the present 
contractors a service conducted in a manner better adapted 
to the more pressing needs of the Colonies. 


C. 


SUBSIDIARY MEASURES TO PREVENT OR ALLEVIATE THE 
STRAIN ON THE RESOURCES OF THE COLONIES :—- 
ECONOMY IN PUBLIC EXPENDITURE, &C. 


Inter-Communication between the Different Colonies. 


The want of cheap, regular, and frequent means of com- 
_ munication between the Islands was specially brought to the 
notice of the Commissioners in many of the Colonies. It 
would assist, or even create, trade in, local products, tend to 
remove that condition of isolation which exists at present, 
and would enable labourers to move freely to the best markets 
for labour, a result which may soon be of special importance. 
The Commissioners recommend a double service by two 
steamers of moderate size, each running from Trinidad to 
Antigua one week and from Antigua to Trinidad the next, 
so as to give through communication between all the islands 
by a weekly service each way. The subsidy required need 
not be of a very large amount. 


Agricultural Banks and State Loans. 


“Cheap money” is wanted in the West Indies, as in 
most other places, and it was urged upon the Commissioners 
that agriculturalists should be enabled by the assistance of 
the State to obtain loans of money ata low rate of interest. 
The Commissioners think that the risk of loss inseparable 
from such lending business, especially in the present dis- 
tressed state of the sugar industry accounts for the inability 
to obtain loans, and the high interest charged. And any 
system of State loans, or a State guarantee, is so liable to be 
mismanaged, and so likely to end in the loss of money 
advanced, that the Commissioners hesitate to recommend its 
general introduction. The evidence taken in Grenada and 
elsewhere indicates that the small cultivators are both open- 
handed and improvident. Taxes are not easily collected, and 
payment of instalments of the price of Crown lands sold 
as. they fall due, is obtained with difficulty. It should be 
left to the Governments immediately concerned to move in the 
matter in the first instance, and the risk of loss should be 
borne by Colonial resources and not be thrown on the 


Imperial Exchequer. 
Economical Administration and State Borrowing. 


As the days of large profits from the sugar industry have 
passed away, and there is no likelihood ef other large indus- 
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tries soon filling its place, the condition of the mass of the 
people must be injuriously affected, and the revenue must suf- 
fer, depending as it does largely on excise atid customs duties, 
On these and other grounds stated, the Commissioners point 
out that it is essential that the administration should in the 
future be carried on as economically as possible; and they 
are of opinion that the tendency to incur debt for public 
purposes, which has shown itself in so many countries in 
recent times, requires to be restrained rather than stimulated 
in the West Indies. But moderate borrowing for directly 
reproductive works seems unobjectionable. In some instances 
works have been carried out, or attempted, from borrowed 
money which ought to have been paid for out of revenue, or 
else not undertaken, The local check on expenditure cannot 
always be relied on, and the Commissioners recommend that 
a special check be in all cases exercised by the Imperial 
Government. The control over borrowing for public works 
should be made as strict as is enforced in the case of British 
India. Any failure of control may, in the present condition 
of the West Indian Colonies, result in additional burdens being 
thrown on the mother country. 


Project of West Indian Federation. 


The Commissioners have not overlooked the suggestions 
which have been made for a federation of the West Indian 
Colonies under a_ single Governor-General; but they are 
unable to recommend it, and are doubtful whether any eco- 
nomy would be effected by it. The Colonies are widely 
scattered, and differ very much in their conditions. Besides 
other objections, “the absence of any residence for a Gover- 
nor-General in the several Colonies would, if he were to visit 
them with any sufficient degree of frequency, and remain in 
each for periods long enough to enable him to gain a real 
knowledge of the officials, the people, and the condition of 
the Colony, make it necessary that he should be furnished 
with a special vessel and establishment, which would involve 
a considerable cost. A General Council would also be 
required.” Jamaica, which is more than 800 miles away from 
the nearest of the other Colonies, would require a separate 
Governor, and the circumstances of British Guiana and 
Trinidad almost equally demand the constant presence and 
attention of an administrator of Governor’s rank. But the 
Commissioners think it might be possible, without disadvan- 
tage, to make some reduction in the number of higher officials 
in the smaller islands, and that the Windward group might 
be again placed under the Governor of Barbados, as they 
were for many years previous to 1885, and that one Supreme 
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Court would be enough for this united group, especially if 
their recommendations for an improved steamer service were 
adopted. Dominica also, which, from its physical, social, and 
industrial conditions, belongs to the Windward, rather than to 
the Leeward Islands, might be so treated ; and, with improved 
steam Communication, it might be found possible to bring the 
whole of the Leeward Islands under the same Government 
as Barbados and the Windwards, and thus effect further eco- 
nomy. It appears that the project the Commissioners are 
unable to recommend as a whole is for the federation of 
all the Colonies under a single Governor, and not under a 
Governor-General, which term is usually understood to mean 
the controlling head over a group of Governors. 


Combined Civil Service for the West Indies. 


The proposals which have come to the Commissioners’ 
notice under this head would only nominally affect the many 
subordinate officials on small salaries, whom it would in 
practice be impossible to move about. Promotions and trans- 
fers, from one Colony to another, of the higher officials, are 
already freely made by the Secretary of State, when advisable ; 
and there seems no reason to think that any substantial 
economy would result from acomplete amalgamation. The 
Commissioners do not, therefore, advocate the proposed change 
of service. 





Having dealt in Part 1. of their Report with the general 
condition of the West Indian possessions as a whole, the 
prospects of the sugar industry, the consequences, should that 
industry fail, and the measures to be adopted in view of 
failure, the Commissioners proceed, in Part II, to take up 
the case of each Colony separatehy, and make further recom- 


mendations, of local, rather than of general, application, 


‘175 The agricultural capabilities and wants of each colony have been 
dealt with by Dr. Morrisin a series of separate reports on British Guiana 
and your Majesty’s West Indian Islands, and it will not, therefore, be 
necessary for us to enter into the question of the resources of each possession 
as fully as would otherwise have been the case. Dr. Morris’ reports are 
printed in Appendix A., and are available for reference by those who wish 
for fuller information than is given in this part of our Report.” 


With this Part of the Report, which occupies 39 pages, or with 
Dr. Morris’ report, we are unable to deal in the present article, 
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PART III. 
CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS AND SUMMARY. 


t,— Obligations of the Mother Country. 


Under this head the Commissioners say :— 


“sto. In Parts I and II of our Report we have expressed the opinion that 
the sugar industry inthe West Indies is in danger of practical extinction, that 
no industry orseries of industries can, in the space of a few years, supply its 
place, and that some of the Colonies will, for a time, be unable to meet the 
necessary and unavoidable cost Of administration, including payments on 
account of the public debt. We have also recommended the adoption of 
measures having for their object the substitution of other industries for the cul- 
tivation of the sugar-cane ” (the production of cane-sugar ?), and the general 
amelioration of the economic condition of the people, as well as the relief of 
the distress which must arise in many places. 

“sit. Thecarrying out of our recommendations must involve the expen- 
diture yearly of aconsiderable sum of money which the Colonies will, in their 
altered condition, be unable to provide. The more depressed the condition of 
any Colony may be, the greater will be its need for additional funds, and the 
less will be its ability to raise them from its own resources, and we consider 
thatin one form or another pecuniary sacrifices by the mother country on 
behalf of the West Indian Colonies are inevitable.” 

The nature of the relations between a mother country and 
such dependencies as these Colonies affords justification for 
this view, but the Commissioners draw attention to peculiar 
circumstances which they consider impose a special and an 
unusually strong obligation upon the Home Government. “The 
black population of these Colonies was originally placed in 
them by force as slaves ;the race was kept up and increased 
under artificial conditions, maintained by the authority of the 
British Government.” Being responsible for their presence 
in the Colonies, and their condition at the time we emancipa- 
ted them, we could not, by the single act of freeing them, 
divest ourselves of responsibility for their future. For genera- 
tions the mass of the population must remain dependent upon 
British influence for good Government; and for the main- 
tenance of the progress they have made hitherto we cannot 
abandon them. The failure of private enterprise on-the part 
of white men may render it difficult for the British Government 
to discharge its obligations to the labouring population ; it 
will not diminish the force of them. Another consideration 
ought not, the Commissioners say, to be overlooked. The 
distress and difficulties of Government, now beginning to be 
felt, will be due to the failure of the sugar industry. But the 
very causes of the failure have made sugar very much cheaper 
to the British consumer. 

“ We cannot overlook the fact that the British people 
have been reaping great benefit from precisely that set of 
circumstances which has been a factor in bringing the West 
Indies to the verge of serious disaster.” 


‘© 515. In our opinion, this makes it impossib'e for your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take a narrow view of the question, and, if the British people not 
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only have gained but continue to gain probably more than two millions ster- 
ling yearly from the cheapening of sugar by bounties, this fact is a strong 
reason why they should be generous in discharging the obligations ofthe 


mother country to those dependencies which suffer so severely from the 
operation of the bounty system, ” 


41.—Lhe United States Market. 


Some witnesses complained to the Commissioners that 
the Colonies had been hampered (by the mother country) in 
making advantageous commercial arrangements with the 
United States, Notwithstanding the failure of negotiations 
with the United States in 1884-85, the Commissioners are not 
convinced that much harm has been done in this direction, 
‘for on the most recent opportunity the Colonies were able to 
make special terms with the States for the admission of their 
sugar free. The benefits, however, of this arrangement were 
not so greatas was expected, and the agreement was soon 
put an end to by a change of policy in the United States. But 


hardship may arise in the future. 


*¢ The question of special reciprecal tariff arrangements has been re-opened 
by the provision made in the Revenue Law of the United States (in 1897) by 
which the President is empowered to enter into commercial treaties with, 
countries willing to give advantages to the trade of the United States, and 


in return for such advantages to grant a reduction by 20 percent. of the duties 
imposed by the act. 


“523. The United States is the nearest and therefore, in one sense, the 
natural market for West Indian produce. It may be that in time the United 
States, either by the development of their own beet industry, or in other ways, 
will succeed insupplying their own market and so cease to take or to need 


West Indian sugar. But at present this is notso ; andperhaps may not be 
so for along time. 


In the meantime, therefore, the British Government 
should take care that no provisions in Imperial treaties remain 
which could cause the loss of the United States market'to the 
West Indian Colonies, if these can be cut out without dis- 
proportionate loss to the Empire. It would be very unfortunate 
if, now that West Indian sugar is losing the British market, the 
Colonies were to be excluded from actual or possible markets 
elsewhere ; and the Commissioners foresee serious political 
difficulty if such exclusions were to be the direct consequence 
of the Imperial connexion. 


112.—Danger of Depending on a Single Industry. 

The recommendations involving expenditure by the 
mother country, made by the Commissioners, are of sucha 
nature that they should, in their opinion, be carried out, even if 
the sugar interest were temporarily restored to a condition of 
prosperity. It is never satisfactory, they say, for any country 
to be entirely dependent upon one industry. This statement 
applies with special force to the dependence of the West Indian 
Colonies upon the sugar industry, which collects a popu- 
lation upon the land greater than can be employed or sup- 
ported in the same area by any other form of cultivation, and 
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unfits the people for any other kind of cultivation. This 
dependence upon one industry is still more dangerous ip 
Colonies obliged to import coolie labour. Not only is there a 
yearly charge on the revenue to meet the cost of immigration, 
but a liability for back passages is incurred, which a failure of 
the industry would leave the Colony without funds to meet. 
The Commissioners say the sugar interest has had special 
means of influencing the Colonial Governments, and of putting 
pressure on the Home Government to secure attention to its 
views and wishes. Its representatives have seldom turned 
their attention to any other cultivation, except when the sugar 
industry ceased to be profitable. The settlement of the labour- 
ing population on the land, and the encouragement of the 
products and forms of cultivation suitable for peasant proprie- 
tors have formed no part of their policy ; ‘“ such measures 
were generally believed to be opposed to their interests which 
they regarded, no doubt, as identical with the best interests of 
the community, and, in at least some of the Colonies, met with 
opposition at their hands. If a different policy had found 
favour, the condition of the West Indies might have been much 
less serious than it is at present, in view of the probable failure 
of the sugar industry.” So long as theseColonies remain 
dependent upon sugar their position can mever be sound 


or secure, 
tv.—The Cost of Releef. 


Should there be so complete a failure of the sugar industry 
as appears probable, some of the Colonies will be unable to 
meet the cost of administration, and their engagements with 
the East Indian immigrants. In those which depend almost 
entirely on sugar the establishment of alternative industries 
in time to provide employment and save the revenue is 
improbable, and were they established, in such islands as 
Barbados, St. Kitts and Antigua, the population would be 
redundant. “ The revenue maybe permanently lower than 
at present, and the administration must be carried on ina 
more economical manner, and, probably, with some loss of 
efficiency. The islands which are in the best position are 
Grenada, Jamaica, and Trinidad, and the Commissioners do 
not anticipate that either of the latter two will require special 
assistance from the Home Government ; the amount of assist- 
ance the other Colonies will require they find themselves 
unable to estimate. But they have no hesitation in recom- 
mending that the Home Government should undertake to meet 
for a period of ten years the cost of the Botanic Department 
and botanic stations, which they have proposed should be 
established, and in this assistance Grenada, though somewhat 
better off, should share. The total cost may be placed at 
£9,700 for Tobago, Grenada, St. Vincent, Barbados, St. 
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Liicia, Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, and St. Kitts Nevis.* 
This Department should be administered by one Imperial 
officer, who would also act as consulting officer to the Colonies 
of Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana, when they wished 
to obtain the benefit of his advice. The nine islands above- 
named already maintain botanic stations at their own cost, 
with the exception of Tobago, and the Commissioners re- 
commend they should be relieved of this, which amounts to 
about £3,200 a year. The assumption of the whole cost would 
obviate divided control, which, in the interest of efficient admin- 
istration, is desirable. The yearly cost of the Imperial officer 
with his assistant and office, and including provision for the 
publication of papers on subjects of practical interest, may be 
taken at £2,700. 

The Commissioners recommend also a grant for experi- 
mental cultivation of sugar-cane and another grant for the 
teaching of scientific agriculture in existing schools. The cost 
of subsidising steamers for inter-Colonial communication, and 
for the carriage of fruit to New York should also be borne by 
the Home Government, There is no other source for the 
necessary funds. The total annual cost tothe Home Govern- 
ment of the Commissioners recommendations in connexion 
with the Botanic Department, scientific agricultural education 
and subsidies to steamers, will amount to £27,o00f. The 
steamer subsidies should be granted in the first instance for 





; *From Dr. Morris’ Report it appears that this sum is made up as follows :— 
Botanic Stations and Industrial Schools. 





Tobago oe oo oe eee 500 
Grenada coe eee eee _ 730 
St. Vincent ee oe oe cee 1,500 
St. Lucia oe one ove oe 1,230 
Barbados ~~ ..— 2. — coe coe I,500 
Dominica one aes oe coe 1,500 
Montserrat coe see oes ose §00 
Antigua ove eee eve ces 1,000 
St. Kitts Nevis ... on eee ose 1,240 

9,700 


+tF:om Dr, Morris’s Report it appears that this sum is made up as follows : 
Botanic Depariment. 


Head Office ree . 0s eve 2,200 
9 Botanic Stations and 4 Industrial Schools sos 9,700 
Sugar-cane experiments at British Guiana ion 1,000 
Horticultural shows, exhibition of implements, &c., fon 500 
Printing bulletins, and leaflets and dist: ibution ce 500 
Grants to elementary schools for teaching agriculture, &c. 500 


Grants to Colleges and schools for teaching scientific agriculture 2,600 





=" 17,000 
All steamer subsidies es. 10,000 


27,000 
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only five years ; but the assistance for the Botanic and Agricul. 
ture Education Department should be granted for ten years, 
After ten years the Imperial Government should be free to 
reduce, or abolish altogether, the amount of assistance given, 

In Part II, of their Report the Commissioners have recom- 
mended that money should be lent by the Home Government for 
the establishment of central factories. A loan of £120,000 is 
thought to be enough, and_ it is hoped it will not be a perma- 
nent burden. The assistance so far recommended should be 
given unconditionally ; but some of the islands may require 
further help to enable them to avoid bankruptcy, or to relieve 
distress, deal with the East Indian immigrants, make roads, 
settle the labouring population on the land, or promote emigra- 
tion. In such cases certain conditions should be made before 
granting loans. The Commissioners cannot make a complete 
estimate of what assistance may be required, but a consider- 
able amount will be required in any case, and they 
recommend grants to certain islands for the immediate 
liquidation of floating debts, amounting to £60,000: 4 per 
cent, is at present paid, and it would be cheaper to pay off the 
debts now than hereafter to supply the Colonies with money 
to pay interest at that rate and also to repay instalments of 
the principal. Also in certain islands the revenue does not at 
present equal the expenditure, and 420,000 a year may be 
required for some time to equalise it. 


‘6545. The Government of St. Vincent will require a grantto enable it 
to take possession of some of the existing sugar estates and to allot them to 
negro cultivators, and Dominica should receive a grant to enable it to open 
up communication with some portion of the most fertile and most accessible 
lands which are at present uncultivated.” ° - i 

“The special grants to St. Vincent and Dominica may amount to 
£30,000. Both St. Vincent and Dominica may require to incur some expen- 
diture to enable them to start banana cultivation, though we are not without 
hopes that this may be done by unassisted private enterprise when it is known 
that steamers will be ready to carry the fruit to New York. 

‘6546. Barbados and British Guiana have larger populations and are no 
doubt wealthier Colonies, but their prosperity so greatly depends upon sugars 
cane cultivation at the present time, that any serious reduction of that in- 
dustry might throw a very heavy burden on the mother country. We are not 
in a position to estimate the amount, or to say what the expenditure in British 
Guiana in connexion with the immigrants might amount to. In Antigua it is 
almost certain that expenditure must be incurred in the relief of distress, and 
in that island as well as in Barbados and St. Kitts the question of assisting 
emigration may become one of great urgency.” 


The question of emigration is extremely difficult to deal 
with now. The failure of the sugarcane will reduce the 
demand for labour in all theislands,and it is not easy to see 
to what other countries West Indian Emigration could be suc- 
cessfully directed. In Trinidad and British Guiana there are 
now large quantities of land available for settlement, but 
under the circumstances emigration is likely to be slow, while 














the process will involve much hardship and be attended with 
many difficulties, which the subsidised lines of steamers will 
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no doubt alleviate. 


V. Summary of Conclusions. 


In paragraph 548 of the Report the Commissioners submit 
a summary of their conclusions, which we here abridge : 


a. 


b, 


Cc. 


a. 


é. 





The sugar industry in the West Indies is in danger 
of great reduction, in some Colonies equivalent or 
almost so to extinction. 
The depression of the industry is due to the com- 
petition of other sugar-producing countries and in 
a special degree also to high protective of bounty- 
fed beet sugar : tariffs and consequent competition 
of cane sugar from other countries. The causes of 
the depression are permanent. 
The removal of extravagance in management, of 
imperfection in manufacture, and inadequate super- 
vision consequent on absentee ownership, would 
not enable the industry, generally, to be profitably 
carried on. Bad manufacture is common, but even 
estates equipped with the best machinery suffer 
from the depression ; and on other estates it is 
thought hopeless to adopt improvements. Where, 
owing to local causes, large factories with the best 
machinery cannot be established, the industry can 
be restored only if special advantages in soil, 
climate, and labour supply exist. 
The depression is causing, and will cause, sugar 
estates tobe abandoned, which is causing and will 
cause distress among the labouring population, in- 
cluding many. East_Indian immigrants, and will 
seriously affect for a considerable time the general 
prosperity of the sugar-producing Colonies. 
There is no industry or industries that could com- 
pletely and profitably replace sugar in Barbados, 
Antigua and St. Kitts. In Jamaica, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and to some 
extent in Montserrat and Nevis, the sugar industry 
may in time be replaced by other industries, but 
not soon, and at the cost of much displacement 
of labour and consequent suffering, In Dominica 
the sugar industry is not nowof great importance. 
The Colonies will be in a much sounder position, 
both politically and economically, when they have 
ceased to depend wholly, or mainly, on a single 
industry. 
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f The condition of the labouring classes, and the 
revenue of the Colonies would be very seriously 
affected by the totalor partial extinction of the 
sugar industry. The loss of revenue could be, to a 
limited extent, met in some Colonies by economies, 
Some Colonies would require subventions from the 
mother country, to enable themto meet the cost 
of administration, including relief of distress and 
repatriation of East Indian immigrants. Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Grenada may be expected to meet the 
exigencies of the crisis from their own resources, 

g. The best remedy for all this would be the abandon- 
ment of the bounty system by Continental nations. 
Looking, however, to the apparent policy of the 
United States of America, to the great cheapening 
of beet sugar, and to the tendency of money curren- 
cies to artificially stimulate the sugar industry, it 
is not clear that if bounties were abolished, another 
crisis of a similar character might not arise in the 
West Indies at a future day. 

h. A remedy advocated by interested witnesses in 
the Colonies was countervailing duties on the 
import of bounty-fed sugar to the United Kingdom. 
The majority do not support this course : the 
Chairman does. 

zt. The special remedies or measures; of relief unani- 
mously recommended are— 

(1). The settlement of the labouring population on small 
plots of land as_ peasant proprietors. 

(2). The establishment of minor agricultural industries, 
and the improvement of the system of cultiva- 
tion, especially in the case of small propriet rs. 

(3). The improvement of the means of communication 
between the different islands. 

(4) The encouragement of a trade in fruit with New 
York, and possibly, at a future time, with 
London. 

(5) The grant of a loan from the Imperial Exchequer for 
the establishment of central factories in 
Barbados. 

The subject of emigration from the distressed tracts also 
requires the careful attention of the various Governments, 
though the Commissioners do not find themselves in a position 
to make recommendations in detail. 

yj. The Commissioners estimate the cost of the special 
measures recommended in (2), (3) and (4) of 2, at 

#27,000 a year for ten years, the expenditure to be 
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borne by the mother country. They estimate the 
amount of the loan to Barbados for the erection 
of central factories at £120,000. “ This measure 
no doubt involves the risk of loss.” 

Grants will be required in Dominica and St. Vincent for 
roads and to enable the settlement of the labouring popula- 
tion on the land to be carried out, and this amount may be 
taken at £30,000. A further grant of about £60,000 is re- 
quired to clear off the floating debt in some of the smaller 
islands. 

In addition, the smaller islands should receive grants to 
enable them to meet their ordinary expenditure of an obliga- 
tory nature. The amount may be placed at £20,c00 a year 
for five years, and possibly a reduced amount for a further 
period of five years. 

“ The expenditure which we are able to estimate may be 
summarised as follows :— 

(1) A grant of £27,000 @ year for ten years. 

(2) A grant of £20,000 a year for five years. 

(3) Immediate grants of £60,000, and £30,000, or 

%90,000 in all. 

(4) A loan of £120,000 to Barbados for the establish- 

ment of central factories. ? 

k. “As to the amount of expenditure which it may be 
necessary to incur in relieving distress (especially in 
British Guiana and Barbados), in promoting emi- 
gration, and in supporting and repatriating East 
Indian immigrants, we are unable at the present 
time to form any estimate, but it might be very 
great, if there occurred a sudden and general failure 
of the sugar industry in Barbados and British 
Guiana, where the population is comparatively 
large, and the people depend greatly upon the 
cultivation of the sugarcane, In such a contingency 
neither British Guiana nor Barbados would be able 
to meet the necessary cost of administration for, 
probably, a considerable number of years.” 


VI—Concluding Observations. 


Various representations or complaints were brought before 
the Commissioners which were beyond the scope of the inquiry, 
but yet deserved notice. In a few instances these were brought 
under the notice of the Governments concerned, as were other 
representations recorded in the appendices to the Report. 

In para. 553, the Commissioners say :— 


_ “* We have had in the course of this Report to refer frequently to the very 
interesting and valuable survey supplied by Dr. Morris of the agricultural 
resources and requirements of the Colonies visited by us, which forms appendix 
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A inthis volume. Dr. Morris’s presence with the Commission has been of 
great advantage to us: no adviser could have been assigned better qualified, 
both by general and local knowledge, to assist and inform us in regard to 
botanical and agricultural questions. The Report which he has prepared bears 
witness to the closeness of his study of these questions, and the assiduity with 


which he has collaborated throughout the course of our inquiry to further the 
purposes of the Commission.” 


And in para. 554 they say :— 


‘**The subject and nature of our inquiry were such as to throw a heavy 
burden of continuous work and responsibility on the Secretary of the Commission, 


Mr. Sydney Olivier, to whom we desire our acknowledgments for his zealous 
and efficient discharge ofthe duties of his office.” 


In closing their Report the Commissioners express strong 
sympathy with the planters, who have struggled against very 
adverse circumstances to maintain the sugar industry, and 
with the very numerous persons who depend directly or in- 


directly upon that industry, and have suffered severely from 
its decay. 


‘6555. Our own task,” they say, “ has been of a discouraging nature. Our 
duty has been to inquire into the conditionof a depressed and failing in. 
dustry, and to consider if any means are possible for restoring and maintaining 
the prosperity of those Colonies that depend upon it, and, in any case, to 
suggest the establishment of other industries which might supplement the 
cultivation of sugarcane, and, in case of need, provide means of subsistence for 
the people. Our conclusions will, no doubt, disappoint many who have looked 
for same immediate and substantial relief, but, with the most sincere wish to 
do all in our power to help the West Indian community, we have not felt our- 
selves able to make other recommendations than those which we now humbly 
submit for your Majesty’s gracious consideration.” 
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ART. IV.—THE ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL 
ORIENTAL CONGRESS: 


Held at Paris, September 5-12, 1897. 
T was decided at the Geneva International Oriental Congress 
that the next meeting should take place in Paris in the 


year 1897.. The scholars of Paris took all the necessary steps, 


and the Congress was held: it is proposed now to state what 
was done, ss 

As far back as May,.1896, notice was given by a circular, and 
the names of those who proposed to be members were asked 
for. The dates fixed were September 5-12, 1897. A scheme 
of organisation was propounded as follows :— 


SECTION I. 
Aryan Language and Archeology, with three Sub-sections : 
1. Indian. - 


2, Iran. 
3. Linguistic. 
SECTION IT. 
Languages and Archeology of the Extreme Orient, with 
two Sub-sections : 
r. China and Japan. 
2. Indo-China, Malaysia, Polynesia. 


SECTION III. 
Mahometan Languages and Archeology. 


SECTION IV. 
Semitic Languages and Archeology, with two Sub-sections : 
1. Aramaic, Hebrew, Phoenician, Ethiopian. 
2. Assyrian. 
SECTION V. 
Egypt and African Languages. 
SECTION VI. | 
The East ; Greece ; Relation of Hellenism with the East ; 
Byzantium. 
SECTION VII. 
Ethnography, Folklore of the East. 

In February, 1897, a second circular was issued,.and notice 
was given that the President of the French Republic was Pro- 
tector of the Congress, and the King of Sweden, the Prince of 
Wales and Archduke Renier of Austria had accepted the office 
of Presidents of Honour, The names of Members of Honour 
were mentioned. It was notified, that Committees had been 
appointed in every European country,. and that the Govern- 
ment of British India had consented to send Delegates. Mem- 
bers of the Congress were invited to communicate the titles of 
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the papers which they proposed to present to the Congress ; 
and it was determined to prepare a summary of the progress 
of knowledge of the subject in each Section which had been 
achieved since the Geneva Congress of 1894. Notice was also 
given that a permanent Commission was occupied in revising 
the Fundamental Statutes under which these Congresses were 
held. The facilities offered by railways and steamboat com- 
panies were notified. : 

In July, 1897, Circular No. 3 was issued, with important 
details, not necessary to mention here. Full lists were given 
of the Presidents of Honour, the Members of Honour, the Dele- 
gates from Foreign Governments, the Delegates from Learned 
Societies. It was announced, that the Meetings would be held 
in the College of France, and the Sorbonne; that there would 
be a certain number of receptions and banquets, and, lastly, a 
list was published of the Communications to the Congress, 
which had been notified. 

When the Congress met on September 5th, a Provisory Pro- 
ject, No. 4, for the emendation of the Fundamental Statutes, 
was placed in the hands of every member, that he might be 
prepared to decide upon this important subject before the 
Congress closed. | 

There were about 700 Members, and more than 400 were 
present in Paris. In each branch there were the leading 
Orientalists in their speciality. There were a few bond-fide 
Orientals also, from Algiers, Turkey, China, Japan. M. Ram- 
baud, the Minister for Public Education, presided at the open- 
ing Meeting, and M. Schefer, the President of the Congress, 
delivered his opening address. 

I here notice the names of the illustrious Scholars who formed 
the Commission of Organisation : 


SECTION I, 


1, MM. Barth, Breal, Senart, Vinson. 
2. MM. Carriere, Dieulafoy, Drouin, Blochet. 
3. MM. Boyer, Henri, Specht. 


SECTION II. 
1. MM. Cordier, Deveria, Guimet, De Rosny, Specht. 
2. MM, Aymonier, Bonet, Marré, 
SECTION III. 
MM. Barbier de Meynard, Derenbourg, Hondas, Schefer. 


SECTION IV. 
1. MM. Berger, Rubens Duval, De Vogiié. 
2. MM. Heuzey, Oppert, Quentin, Thureau-Dangin. 
SECTION V. 
MM. Guieyesse, Hanoteau, Lefébure, Loret, Maspero, Pierret. 
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SECTION VI. 
MM. Bikélas, Legrand, Schlumberger. 
SECTION VII. 

MM. Prince Roland Bonaparte, Hamy, De Rialle.  __ 
Many old scholars and students, who had attended several of 
the previous Congresses in the different Capitals of Europe, 
were proud to inscribe their names as Members of the Paris 
Congress, but owing to illness or infirmity were unable to attend. 
Among their number was the writer of this Report, who, how- 
ever, sent two daughters to represent him, as full members. 

The President, in his address on September 6th, notified the 
following additional names to the list already given of Presi- 
dents of Honour: 

1. The Shah of Persia. 

2. The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia. 
3. Prince Kan-Wu of China. 

4. The Khedive of Egypt. 

He dwelt with satisfaction, on the vast progress which had 
been made in Oriental knowledge since the first of the eleven 
Congresses met in Paris nearly twenty-five years ago, and, though 
his name was not mentioned, the scholar who suggested the 
idea, and was President of the first Congress held at Paris, 
Professor Leon de Rosny, was present, and science owes him 
a special debt of gratitude. The idea seems so simple now, but 
it was a novel, grand, and difficult conception then, as I well 
recollect. 

The first Section met and finally constituted its personelle : 
President of Section, Lord Reay; Vice-Presidents, Hofrath 
G. Biihler, Professor Pischel, and Professor Kern. 

In the Indian Sub-section M. Senart presented a paper by 
M. Foncher, who was absent in India, on the “ Itinerary of 
Hiouen Thsang in the Province of Gandhara.” Professor 
Oldenberg, of Kiel, presented a paper entitled “ Taine’s Essay 
upon the Buddhist Conception.”. Notices were given of several 
papers for next day, September 7th. 

In the Iranic Sub-section M. Hubschmann, Professor of Stras- 
burg, was elected President, and M. Esoff, of Russia, Vice- 
President. No business was transacted. 


In the Linguistic Sub-section, Count Gubernatis was elected. 


President, and MM. Kretschmer and Oulianoff, Vice-Presidents. 
In Section II, China,and Japan Sub-section, His Excellency 
Tching Tchang was elected President, and MM. Tomi, Schlegel, 
and Douglas, Vice-Presidents. No business was transacted, 
but notice was given of papers for the following day. 
In the Indo-China and Malaysia Sub-section, Professor Kern 


was elected President, and General H. Brown, Delegate of. 


Burma, and Professor St. John, of Oxford, were elected Vice- 
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Presidents. M.Aymonier made a communication on the subject 
of the date of a King of Cambodia, which led to a discussion 
in which several scholars took part. M. Marré gave picturesque 
details regarding Malagasi Songs. 

In Section III, Professor de Goeje was elected President, and 
MM. Karabacek and Radloff, were elected Vice-Presidents. A 
discussion took place, on the initiative of Professor Bevan, of 
Cambridge, on the meaning of the word “ Zendib,” supposed to 
mean, in Arabic, “ Heretic.” No other subject was discussed. 

In Section IV, Sub-section Semitic, Professor Ignazio Guidi 
was elected President, and Professor Kautzsch, of Halle, and 
Professor Lami of Louvain, were elected Vice-Presidents. One 
or two matters were brought forward, such as a Report on Syriac 
Studies, the exhibition of a fragment of the Ecclesiastes in 
Hebrew, and a Report on Ethiopian Studies. 

In Sub-section Assyrian, M. Tiele was elected President, 
and MM. Pinches, Hommel, and Haupt were elected Vice- 
Presidents, 

In Section V, M. Ed. Naville, the late President of the Tenth 
Oriental Congress at Geneva, 1894, was elected President, and 
MM. Lieblein and Erman were elected Vice-Presidents. M. 
René Basset, of Algeria, read a paper on the Riff Language of 
North Africa, and M. Erman made a communication on the 
subject of a proposed Thesaurus of Egyptian words which is in 
course of publication under the auspices of the German Govern- 
ment. This work would comprise all the words contained in 
Hieroglyphic, or Hieratic, Manuscripts, Demotic, or Koptic, 
words would be admitted only when required for purposes of 
comparison. The Superintending Committee of this important 
work consists of the Academies of Berlin, Gottingen, Leipzig, 
and Munich ; and it is hoped that the material will be ready 
in 1904, the Text definitely settled in 1908, and the printing 
completed in 1913. Some discussion followed this commu- 
nication. Notice was given of papers to be read on subsequent 
days of the Meeting. 

In Section VI, M. Bikélas was elected President, and MM. 
Krumbacker and Strzgowsky were elected Vice-Presidents. The 
President disclaimed any right to be called a Scholar, but he was 
a Greek, and, as Greece had often been a link of union betwixt 
the East and West, he willingly accepted the office, and hoped 
that some future Congress might be held at Athens. Two 
communications were made on the progress of Byzantine 
Philology. 

In Section VII, M. Vambéry was elected President, and MM. 
De Gubernatis, Radloff, De Claparéde, and Valdemar-Schmidt 
were elected Vice-Presidents. The President read a Report on 


the Commission of Ethnography and Folklore, and dwelt on 
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the importance of the subject. Dr. Kunos read a paper on the 
popular songs of the Osmdnli Turks, Notice was given of 
papers to be read at future Meetings. 

This closed the proceedings of Monday, the 6th of Septem- 
ber, and the Congress was now fairly launched. 

On Tuesday, September 7th, at 9-30 AM., the following 
Sections met: 

Section I, Sub-section India,—Mr. Robert Sewell, late of the 
Indian Civil Service, read a paper, “ Some pointsin the Archzo- 
logy of South India.” MM. Ludwig, Bergess, and Biihler, 
discussed this subject, and a wish was expressed that Dr. Pope, 
aretired Missionary of South India, would publish certain 
interesting Essays which he had prepared. 

M. Geiger read a paper on “The Vaddas and their Lan- 
guage,” followed by a discussion, in which MM. Wickrema- 
singhe, Pischel, Ludwig, and Rhys Davids and Lord Reay 
took a part. 

M. Pullé made a communication on an ancient Map of India, 
followed by MM. Sylvain Levi, Biihler, and De Gubernatis ; 
and the Sub-section decided that a request should be made to 
the different Geographical Societies and the India Office to 
publish a chronological classification of the Maps prepared at 
different dates of the different countries in the East. 

Sub-section Iran.—M. Kirste offered to the Sectionrepro- 
ductions of six Alphabets of the Zend Language. 

M. Jackson brought to notice the numerous resemblances 
between the epic legends of India and Ancient Persia, espe- 
cially in their religious details, 

M. Jackson then proposed a new interpretation ofa portion 
of an inscription of King Darius, which was vigorously disputed 
by M. Oppert. M. Casartelli presented a photograph of a 
Pehlavi inscription, not previously made known. M. Msériantz 
described the principal features of a book, which he had lately 
published on the Arménian lafiguage spoken at Mouch. 

The Indian Sub-section met again the same day at 2-15 P.M. 

M. Grosset presented the first volume of a critical edition 
of a work called “‘ Bharatiya-natya-Shastra,” which led to some 
discussion. 

M. Hardy made a communication on certain legends in 
Buddhaghosa’s “ Monérathaptrani.” This led to a consider- 
able discussion, in which MM. Rhys Davids, Ludwig, Jackson, 
Kuhn, Leumann, Winternitz, Pulle, Sir R. West and: Lord 
Reay successively expressed their-opinions. 

The Sub-section expressed its regret at the absence from the 
Congress of the great Scholars, Weber of Berlin, Cowell of 
Cambridge, Ascoli of Milan, and Fausbdll of Copenhagen. 

Professor Rhys Davids introduced the subject of the. Pali- 
Text Society. 
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Sub-section Linguistic—M. Kretschmer described two new 
Phrygian inscriptions. M. Breal pointed out that from these 
inscriptions no evidence could be produced of the alleged Indo- 
European character of the Phrygian language. M. Kretschmer 
drew attention to more particular proofs in other inscriptions, 

MM. Gubernatis, Kuhn, Halévy, and Merllet further discussed 
the subject of the Indo-European character of the different 
Languages of Asia Minor. 

M. Breal brought before the Sub-section the primitive mean- 
ing of the word cides, which appeared to have been “sweet.” 
M. Halévy remarked that, in Hebrew, the word sph was applied 
to the juice of a plant, and also to honeycombs. Several 
scholars brought forward other considerations. 

Section II, Sub-section China and Japan, met on Tuesday at 
10 A.M. M., Brucher made a communication on the subject of 
the inscription of Si-an-Fu, and presented a pamphlet by M. 
Hauret on the subject. M. Chevalier made a communication 
on the subject of a town in Korea. M. Courant read a paper 
on Korean and Japanese Studies. 

The same Sub-section met at 3-15 P.M. 

M. Courant read a paper on the Political Transformations 
of Japan. 

Section III met the same day at 9-15 A.M. 

M. Kampffmeyer read a paper on the Dialects of the Arabic 
Languages, comparing certain modern forms with the Himya- 
rite, and suggested that a special Commission should be formed 
with a view of gathering information from the authorities in 
the different countries where Arabic was spoken, 

Section 1V, Semitic Sub-section.—The subject of Dr. Glaser’s 
inscriptions found in South Arabia was mentioned, but not 
fully discussed. Dr. Glaser claimed 500 B.C, as the date. On 
no one subject was there any discussion, but brief communica- 
tions were made by several speakers. 

Assyrian Sub-section.—M. Hommel made a communication 
on the pictorial origin of the Cuneiform written character. 

M. Halévy remarked on the perfect Semitic features of certain 
texts to which a date of 4000 B.C.is assigned, This led to 
a discussion on the Sumerian subject, in which several great 
scholars took part. 

Section V.—M. Moret read his Report on the progress of 
Egyptian studies since the last Congress in 1894. 

M. Naville presented to the Congress the first volume of the 
Notes recorded by Professor Lepsius during his stay in Egypt, 
and expressed a wish that an Index should be published of the 
Notices recorded by Champollion during his sojourn in Egypt. 

M. Naville read a paper on the last lines of the Stela of 
Menepthah, in which occurs the name “ Israel.” He proposed 
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an interpretation essentially different from that of the earlier 
translators. MM. Lieblein and Daressy made remarks on 
this subject. | . 

In Section VI M. Franz Cumont read a lengthy paper on the 
subject of the prevalence of the religion known as Masdeism in 
Asia Minor. He traced its existence to Cappadocia, Lydia, 
Phrygia, and in Galatia. Its existence can be carried back to 
the time of the Achzmenian Sovereigns, and the Hellenic 
Conquest was not prejudicial toit. There wereessential differen- 
ces between the form, in which it appeared in Asia Minor, and 
the form recorded in the Avesta. M. C. Dichl read a paper 
-on the ceremonial of the Court of the Byzantine Emperors, 
Other subjects were discussed of less interest, 

In Section VII there was no business of importance. 

In Section III of the day under report, M. Goldziher read 
a report on the steps taken to compile a Mahometan Encyclo- 
pedia. M. de Goege proposed that a Commission should be 
appointed to examine this Report, which was distributed among 
the Members on the following day. I notice it once for all 
now. 

At the London Congress of 1892 the late Mr, Robertson Smith 
expressed the general opinion, that the time had come to 
compile an Encyclopedia to collect in one focus all that is 
necessary to know on the subject of the Mahometans in the 
East, at the high level of our present knowledge. Something 
of the same kind did appear two centuries ago, known as the 
“ Bibliotheque Orientale” of M. D’Herbelot, which, after pass- 
ing through a succession of amplifying Editions, is now out 
of date. The want of such an Encyclopedia was felt both by 
scholars and the general public. 

At the Geneva Congress, 1894, the subject was again brought 
under consideration, and M. Goldziher was entrusted with the 
task of organising the preparation of this work. He now re- 
ported progress:  — -— 

(1). The first point was to choose a group of collaborators ; 

and this has been effected, or very nearly so. 

(2). The second point was to secure a publisher ; and M. 
Brill, the well-known publisher at Leyden, has 
consented to discharge the task. 

(3). A programme was formed, composed of seven sec- 
tions, in allof which the information will be record- 
ed alphabetically, and an index has been formed 
of the subjects which make up the sections. 

(4). The constitution of a permanent Commission, as the 
work must necessarily be spread over many years, 
and include one or two triennial Congress periods. 

The Section decided to appoint a permanent Commission to 
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arrange details for starting this work, and for superintendence 
of it during its progress, consisting of MM. Barbier de Meynard 
of Paris, Browne of Cambridge, Goldziher of Buda Pest, De 
Goeje of Leyden, Guidi of Rome, Karabdcek of Vienna, Lands- 
berg of Sweden, Rosen of St. Petersburg, Socin of Leipzig, 
Stoppelaar of the firm of Messrs, Brill at Leyden, with power 
of adding to their number. 

Section I met on Wednesday, September 8th. 

Indian Sub-section.—M, Waddell made a communication on 
the subject of “ The newly excavated Grzeco-Buddhist Sculp- 
tures from the Swat Valley.” Attention was called by M. 
Senart to the perfection and novelty of the Photographical 
exhibits, which M. Waddell presented. A discussion ensued, 
and a proposition was carried to express the wish of the Con- 
gress that the Government of India would take measures (1) 
to protect from ill-usage the Archzological treasures, and (2) 
to publish an account of them. 

M. Winternitz made a communication on the MSS. of the 
Maha Bharata, and a discussion ensued on the necessity of a 
critical edition being published in Europe. 

Iranian Sub-section.—M Oppert discussed the names and the 
succession of the months in the Old Persian calendar, deriving 
all his arguments from the inscriptions, and rejecting all other 
methods. 

Mr. Drouin described historically the discovery of the Pehlavi 
inscriptions. 

In the afternoon the Sub-section India met again, Professor 
Gubernatis made a communication on the subject of the Hindu 
god Brahma, and the goddess Savitri. 

M. Finot read an abstract of a work prepared for the Con- 
gress by M. Foncher, on the subject of the “Itinerary of 
Hiouen Thsang in the Province of Gandhara.” MM. Stein and 
Biihler spoke on the same subject. 

Sub-section Linguistic.—Abbé Rousselet gave an account of 
the Research of Experimental Phonetics, and pointed out the 
service which this discovery might render to the Study of Lan- 
guage. Count Pullé remarked that similar researches were being 
made in Italy. M. Breal informed the Sub-section, that the 
Phonetic laboratory of the College of France was always open to 
students of all nationalities. 

Section II, China and Japan Sub-section; 10 A.M. The 
Secretary exhibited the first portion of a Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary by Mr. H. Giles. 

Sub-section Indo-China; 9 A.M. M,. Lemire presented an 
Annamite Grammar, prepared by a native Professor of langu- 
ages at Saigon. 

MM. Trung Vink Ry and Aymonier presented a volume on 
“‘Cambodia and its Monuments.” 
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M. Lemire read a communication from M. Petrusky, on 
‘Indo-China in Past and Present years.” 

Mr. St. John requested the Congress to urge upon the Govern- 
ment of British Burmah the importance of inquiry as to the 
location of the ancient cities of the Province, and to entrust 
with this duty competent persons, M. Kern warmly supported 
this proposal, and it was carried. 

M. Bonet presented specimens of the Dictionary of the 
French-Annamite language in the Chinese and local forms of 
written character : this will be a most important work. 

Sub-section China and Japan ; 2-10 P.M. M. Martin Fortris 
brought before the Congress certain propositions regarding the 
‘transcription of Chinese, The first article of his scheme was 
accepted ; the second led to a discussion, which eventuated in 
the appointment of a Commission. 

Section III 9-45 A.M. M. Machuel read a paper on the sys- 
tem of Public Education of the Mahometans in Algeria. 

Si Mahmoud ben Mahmoud, Inspector of Schools in Tunisia, 
presented a paper on the advantages of science. 

M. Roy offered the Congress a portion of the new edition 
of the Analytical Catalogue of the Library of the great Mosque 
of Tunis. 

The section met again at 2-15 P.M. M. Rabbath read a 
paper on a new method of teaching Arabic prosody. M Rouhi 
el Khalidi presented copies of the “ Review of Islam,” com- 
prising his article on the statistics of Islam. A wish was 
expressed for a statistical detail of the sects of Islam. 

M. Sultan Mahommed Effendi delivered an address in the 
Arabic Language on the inventions made by the Arabian race 
before the time of Mahomet. 

Section 1V, Semitic Sub-section ; 9-30 A.M.—The Marquis 
De Vogiié exhibited ninety plates of the third portion (the 
Aramean) of the First Volume of the Corpus of Semitic ins- 
criptions, They included the inscriptions of Petra and Mount 
Sinai. 

M. Chabot, Member of the Council of the Société Asiatique, 
described the great service rendered by that Society in the 
Publication of Oriental works. Discussion took place on the 

subject of some of the other communications made by members 
of the Section. Allusion was made to a proposed Supplement to 
the Ethiopic Dictionary prepared by the late Professor Dill- 
mann, and the Section expressed its hope, that all the notes 
and lexicographical papers, left by that illustrious scholar, 
should be made accessible to scholars by being printed. 

Sub-section Assyriology ; 2 P.M.—M. Haupt announced that 
Mr. Cyrus Adler, of Washington, proposed. to prepare a com- 
plete Bibliography of Assyriology down to 1890, and he asked 
for collaborators. Other communications were made. 
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Section V ; 9-30 A.M.—Professor Naville produced a wooden 
box found in late excavations and covered with carvings, which 
differed entirely from the usual specimens of Egyptian art. M. 
Naville was of opinion that it was a specimen of Phcenician 
workmanship and was probably of the date of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. MM. Pleyte, Erman and Daressy joined in the 
discussion, 

Professor Lieblein made a communication on several points 
of chronology. M.J. de Rougé regretted that he could not 
accept the views of Professor Lieblein, and he remarked that 
the only reign, which by its lengthcould correspond with that of 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, was that of Rameses IT. 

The Section met again at2P.M. M. Textor de Ravisi read 
a paper on Egyptian poetry. M. Naville urged the speaker to 
press M. Grebaut to complete his work on Egyptian metrical 
science, which he had had so many yearsin hand. M. Moret 
read his Report upon the work of Egyptian excavations, M. 
Naville congratulated him on the work achieved. 

M. René Basset read a paper on African studies. 

Section VI; 9-30 A.M.—Nothing worth noticing. 

Section VII ; 9-45 A.M.—M. Hamy made acommunication on 
the Stone Age in Indo-China, and described late discoveries : 
the interest being in the proof thence acquired of the relation- 
ship betwixt the ancient inhabitants of Malaysia and Indo- 
China. 

A discussion arose, in which many members took part, on 
the origin of “jade,” and the opinion was hazarded, that, 
admitting that jade-mines existed only in Europe, still there 
were deposits of jade in North Mongolia and South Siberia, 

On Thursday, September 9th, the Sections met. 

Section I, India Snb-section ; 9-30 A. M—M. Senart detailed 
the circumstances, under which a Kharoshthi manuscript of a 
version of the Dhammapada had been found by M. Dutreuil de 
Rhins, a distinguished scholar, who had succumbed under the 
fatigue of his explorations. The manuscript was exceedingly 
important from the paleographic, grammatical, and literary, 
points of view, and was apparently the most ancient which had 
been found in India. 

Professor Deussen presented to the Congress a copy of his 
newly published volume, ‘‘The Sixty Upanishads of the 
Veda.” He called the attention of the Section tothe influence, 
which, in his opinion, the ideas contained in these books must 
have upon the religious, and philosophical, life of Europe. 
M. Reynaud spoke of the extreme importance of the Upani- 
shads, and of their connection, on the one side, with the Rig- 
Veda, and, on the other, with the Theogony of Hesiod and the 
fragments relating to the Kosmos of Orpheus. M. Oppert 
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made a communication on the subject of the Bharata, anda 
discussion ensued. ; 

Language and Archzology Sub-section.—The following reso- 
lutions were adopted :— 

(1) “ The Congress thanks the Government of India for the 
“ measures taken to preserve Buddhist sculptures, found in the 
“Swat Valley and its vicinity, It thanks also Sir Charles 
“ Elliott, late Governor of Bengal, for the exertions made by 
“him to preserve interesting specimens in the Calcutta 
“Museum. At the same time the Congress desires to impress 
“on the Government of India the urgent importance of keep- 
“ing a watch on the proceedings of tourists and amateurs, who, 
“by carrying away broken fragments, injure the precious 
“ monuments.” 

(2) “It conveys its thanks to the officials in Swat for the 
“care taken by them.” 

(3) “Inasmuch as future excavations promise the most 
“ precious results, and conslering how much private enterprise 
“would assist the Indian Government, it suggests, that an 
“International Association be formed, under the title of 
“¢Indian Exploration Fund,’ with its Headquarters in London, 
“and a Committee be formed to arrange details,” 

(4) ‘*The Congress expressed its thanks to the Government 
“of India for the measures taken with regard to the birthplace 
‘‘of Buddha, and its hopes, that during the coming winter 
“ further explorations may be made.” 

) “ The Congress expresses its thanks to the Government 
“ of Nepal for the assistance rendered in the explorations of 
“ Kapilavastu and Lumbini, which are among the most im- 
“ portant discoveries of the century.” 

(6) “ The Congress expresses its thanks to the Government 
“of Bengal for having, in the time of Sir Charles Elliott, opened 
“an ‘Asoka Gallery’ in the Calcutta Museum, and thus 
“made the Asoka inscriptions, through the medium of a 
“collection of plaster casts, accessible to scholars,”’ 

The Section then expressed its regret at the absence from 
this Congress of their old fellow-labourers, Professors Weber, 
Ascoli, Cowell and Fausbdll. 

Sub-section Iran.—M. Millet read a paper by Karkaria on 
the Parsi Religion, in which he dwelt on the resemblance 
between the tenets of Zoroaster and the philosophical system 
of Comte. 

There were other communications of iess importance, 

The India and Linguistic Sub-sections met again at 4 P.m, 
but there was nothing which requires special notice. 

Section II, Sub-section China and Japan; 10-10 A.M.— 
M. Thomsen presented to the Congress his work, “ The iuscrip- 
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tions of Orkhon,” and read a paper on the consonants of the 
Oigur language. A discussion arose and a question was asked 
on the subject of the Phonetics of the Turki languages and a 
possible affinity to the language of Koréa. 

Sub-section Indo-China; 10 A.M.—M. Lefevre Ponté&lis ex. 
pressed a wish, that the monuments in Indo-China, whether 
Annamite, Chinese, or Cambodian, should be preserved. This 
wish was supported by MM. Lemire and Aymonier, and the 
Section recorded a resolution in that sense. 

Section III ; 9-15 AM—MM. Karab&cek and Hondas made 
two communications on the subject of the Arabic numerals, 
which led to a discussion of the greatest interest. Other 
subjects were brought forward. 

Section IV, Semitic Sub-section ; 9-30 A.M.—Mrs. Lewis, of 
Cambridge, presented a Palestinian Syriac Lectionary prepared 
by herself, Dr. Nestle and Mrs. Gibson, and her own work, 
‘“Some pages of the Four Gospels retranscribed from the 
Sinaitic Palimpsest.” Professor Margoliouth, of Oxford, present- 
ed a copy of his “* Thesaurus Syriacus,” Fasc. x, Part 1. 

M. Halévy called attention to the important result which 
the lately discovered text of the Ecclesiastes will have on the 
literary history of the Old Testament. Professor D. H. 
Miiller, of Vienna, expressed his agreement with the views 
brought forward ; and the two great scholars, so often in bitter 
opposition, saluted each other in a friendly manner. 

The Section, on the motion of MM. Guidi, Haupt, and 
D. H. Miiller, renewed the wish expressed at the Seventh 
Congress, that a critical edition of the Talmud should be 
published as soon as possible. 

Assyrian Sub-section ; 10 AM.—Unimportant communica- 
tions were made. 

Section V ; 9-30 A.M—M. Neteler read a paper on the Syn- 
chronisms between the tablets of Tell-el-Amarna and the 
Assyrian and Babylonian chronologies. 

M. Spiegelberg proposed a plan of a work on the adminis- 
tration of the Necropolis of Thebes, which would comprise an 
index of all the Monuments found there. A discussion took 
place on points of detail, | 

M. Waldemar-Schmidt read a paper on the shape of the 
Egyptian sarcophagi of a date later than the Twentieth 
Dynasty. This led to a discussion. 

Section VI ; 10 A.M.—The Section expressed in a resolution 
its great interest in the proposed publication entitled, “ The 
Monuments of Byzantine Art,” and recommended the subject to 
the liberality of the French Government. Other communi- 
cations of less importance were made. 

Section VII; 9-45 4.M—M. Hamy brought forward the very 
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important subject of the ethnographical relations of the Natives 

of Asia and America. By the help of photography a closer 

study has been made of the ancient monuments, and an 

analogy is traced between certain American monuments, and 

certain monuments in Indo-China and Java. Further study 

will be made of this subject by an expedition now being pre- 
ared by American citizens. 

The Sections of the Congress met on Friday, the 1oth 
September. 

Section I, Sub-section India ; 9-30 A. M.—Professor Bendall 
made some remarks on the “ Bibliotheca Buddhica,” published 
by the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, and 
gavea list of the contributors and the works published init. He 
offered to the Congress a copy of his own contribution, the 
Sikshasa Mussaya, an important exposition of Buddhism. 
After discussion the Section directed, that thanks should be 
conveyed tothe Imperial Academy for the publication. 

A discussion then took place on the importance of the 
inscriptions discovered in Cambodia, and the new light which 
they threw on the Hindu people. It used to be the opinion 
of scholars, that the first propagation of Indian. ideas to the 
outer world was due to the Buddhists. The ancient inscrip- 
tions of Cambodia are found to be. Brahmanical. Prof. 
Cordier announced that he proposed to publish a new edition 
of the Life of Marco Polo by the late Sir H. Yule. M. Stein, 
of the Lahore University, offered a copy of his new volume, 
the “ Translation of the Chronicles of Cashmir by Kalhana,” 
Some important maps accompany it. By his topographical 
studies on the spot he had identified several places mentioned in 
the Rajatarangini, 

M. Leumann then started a discussion on Jain terminology ¢ 
the notice is too brief to form an opinion. That the subject was 
of importance, is evidenced by the names of the members, who 
joined in the discussion. On the motion of Prof, Rhys Davids, 
the Section resolved that “the publication of a critical edition 
of the Sacred Texts of the Jains is a matter of urgency.” 

Satunetios Iran.—No communication, of importance was. 
made, 

The Sub-section India met again at 2 P. m. 

Mr, R. Sewell spoke about the advisability of a careful ex- 
ploration of the extensive - Buddhist remains at Guntapalle, in 
the Ellore Division of the Godavari District, Madras.. They 
are very important, are situated in a very remote tract, and have 
not yet received the full attention they deserve. There are over 
a dozen stupas ; archaic sculptures ; a pillared mandapa ; groups 
of vihara caves; a chaitya cave, of similar construction to and 
apparently of as great antiquity as, the Lomas Rishi cave in 
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hy inscriptions ; detached pillars, fallen in the jungle ; ang 
others. 

The Archzclogical Surveyor, Mr. Rea, reported : “ It woul 
be a pity if such a fine group were to remain unexplored,” and 
thinks that it would rival some of the groups further north, if 
they were uncovered. | 

His explorations were stopped owing to the obstruction of 
the zamindar in whose land it lies. 

The Section voted unanimously to send a communication to 
the Government of Madras, “expressing the hope that the 
extensive group of Buddhist remains at Guntapalle might be 
fully and scientifically explored by the Archeological Survey 
Department of Southern India.” Dr. A. Grierson then report- 
ed to the Section how far the wish conveyed in 1886 by the 
Congress at Vienna to the Government of India, suggesting a 
systematic survey of the languages of India, had been carried 
out. A plan had been worked out by the Government, and a 
preparatory list of the languages and dialects of the Northern 
Provinces had been nearly completed. After a lively discus- 
sion the Section, on the motion of Professor Biihler of Vienna, 
and Professor Kuhn of Munich, adopted a resolution, “That 
thanks be conveyed to the Government of India for what had 
been done, and describing the importance of the results, which 
this enterprise, if fully carried out, would produce.” 

On the motion of Baron Textor de Ravisi, a request was 
made to the Asiatic Society of Bengal to secure a correct copy 
of a mural inscription of a pagoda at Udeypur, as an import- 
ant contribution to History. 

M. L. Feer gave an account of twenty-seven Stupa, mention- 
ed in the Memoirs of Hiouen-Thsang, and bearing reference to 
the Jataka stories. Professor Rhys Davids remarked, that the 
members of the Indian Service could greatly advance the 
interests of science, if they would in their leisure hours collect 
any literary documents that came under their notice. 

The thanks of the Section were expressed to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon for the encouragement given to the study of 
Archexology by the publication of Archzological Reports, and 
of the ‘*Mahavamsa,” and other ancient records of that 
Island, and a hope was expressed, that the same policy would 
be continued. 

The thanks of the Section were expressed to the Lahor 
University, and the Maharaja of Cashmir, for the kind assist- 
ance tendered to Dr. Stein in his translation of the 
Rajatarangini, and his topographical explorations, as recom- 
mended by the Congress of Geneva, ~ . 

Subsection Linguistic; 2 P.M.—After various grammatical 
communications, Dr. Codrington, of the Royal Asiatic. Society, 
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read a paper by his brother, the Rev. Dr. R. H. Codrington, 
on the subject of the languages of Melanesia, The writer 
remarked that the word-lore, and sentence-lore, of the 
language of barbarians had often arrived at a more complete 
linguistic development than could be expected from their 
degree of social development. It was interesting to note the 
effect on such a language caused by contact with European 
civilization. Examples were given. 

Section II, Sub-section China and Japan; 9-40 A.M.—Certain 
volumes were presented. M. Deveria notified. that an ins- 
cription from Liang Tcheou, hitherto deemed to be in a 
. unknown written character, had been traced to its source, 
Nothing else worthy of special notice. 

Sub-section Indo-China; 10 AM.—M. Lemire presented to 
the Section his volume on “ The Lao of Annam,” with 
Photographs. He presented also his volume of Siamese Tales, 
Great interest was expressed in these communications. M. 
Masset announced the publication of an important work, 
“ Excursions and Inquiries in Indo-China.” 

Later in the day the Section again met. 

Sub-section China and Japan, 2-20 P.M.—M. Diosi discussed 
the future fate of the Japanese language, and the employment of 
Chinese loan-words, Other scholars joined in the discussion. 

Section III; 9-30 AM.—Books were presented and publica- 
tions announced, Nothing of particular interest. 

The Section met again at 2-45 P.M—M. Ray described the 
different mosques in Tunisia. M. Saladin described the 
measures taken to study the Mahometan monuments and 
archeology of Tunisia ; and M. Gauckler stated that the same 
steps would be taken with regard to the Christian monuments, 
An interesting discussion took place on the subject of the 
Persian origin of certain architectural forms, so-called Greek, 
of the public schools-of Syria-and Palestine. 

Section IV, Sub-section Semitic; 9 a.M.—M. Lagrange 
persuaded the Section to express a wish that the managers 
of the Biblical School of St. Stephen at Jerusalem should 
arrange for a meeting of Semitic scholars in that city, accom- 
panied by excursions in Palestine, in the Spring of 1899. 

An expression of regret was conveyed to Professor Néldeke, 
who was involuntarily absent fromthe Congress. Many other 
communications were made. 

Sub-section Assyrian ; 2 P.M.—Professor Sayce again drew 
attention to a so-called Hittite Seal: he rather thought that it 
was Syrian. Professor Hommel, who had made a prolonged 
study of the subject, considered that there was reference in 
the engravings of the seal to human sacrifices, and he assign 
ed to it adate of 2000 B, C. | 

VOL, CVI. | 19 
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A vote of thanks was passed to His Excellence Hamdi Bey, 
the Director-General of the Turkish Museum, for the eminent 
service that he had rendered to Semitic archzology in general, 
and Assyrian archeology in particular. 

Section V; 9-30 AM.—A few communications were made, 

The Section met again 2 P.M.—A few communications were 
made. Professor Naville made some closing remarks, and a 
vote of thanks was conveyed to him by the Section. 

Section VI; 9-45 AM.—M. Carl Schmidt read a paper on 
the Coptic Art. The origin of that Art, was traced back to 
the Ancient Egyptian Art; but certain types had been altered 
in a Christian direction. In fact, the Coptic Art, though it 
utilised indigenous ideas and symbols, was really a branch of 
Byzantine Art. He expressed a wish, that a separate collec- 
tion should be made of Coptic antiquities. Other communica- 
tions followed, and after a vote of thanks to their president, 
the Section closed its labours. 

Section VII; 9-45 A.M.—A certain number of communica- 
tions were made, none of special interest, and the Section 
closed, with an expression of a wish that, in future Congresses, 
their Section should be known by the name which it bore at 
Geneva, “Geography and Ethnography.” This opens the 
question whether such a Section is required for an Oriental 
Congress. I do not think that it is, 

On Saturday, September 11, there was a special meeting at 
r1 A. M. of Section I, Sub-section India. Final communica- 
tions were made, and books presented, The President of the 
Section drew attention to the excellent service rendered to 
Oriental Studies by the University of Lyons and the Schools 
of Oriental Languages established by the French Government. 
The thanks of the Section were conveyed to the President, 
Lord Reay, and the Section finally concluded its very im- 


portant labours. 
Section III, Section V, and Section VII met also for a few 


minutes. 

Section V met in the afternoon, and cleared off all the 
notices still undisposed of. 

All the Sections then closed finally. 

There was a general meeting of the whole Congress, under 
their President, M. Schefer, at 10 A.M. Abderrahim Ahmed, 
the Delegate of the Egyptian Government, read a very suitable 
address in the French Language, expressing a hope, that some 
future Congress would meet at Cairo, as Egypt had supplied, 
and would continue to supply, so much to archeological 
study. 

lane name of Signor Guidi, the Representative of Italy, 
M, Maspero announced, that the next Congress would meet in 
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Italy, under the Presidency of Signor Ascoli. Later on in the 
same day it was announced, that Rome would be the place of 
meeting. 

One of the objects of the Congress at Paris was to revise the 
Fundamental Statutes under which the Congresses are held ; 
a scheme had been devised, and copies had been circulated to 
all Members, and on the 9th September the following Statutes 
were agreed to in a Meeting of the whole Congress : 

1. “Congresses should be held oncein every three years, but 
“exceptionally, in the event of the convenience or the necessity 
“of the country which issues the invitation, the interval be- 
“tween two Congresses may be reduced to two, or extended to 
— “four, years.” 

2. ‘* Each Congress shall be organised by a Committee com- 
‘“ posed of the natives of the country, in which it is to be held. 
“ The Committee will be at liberty to increase or to diminish 
‘the number of sections into which the Congress is to be divid- 
‘‘ed; it will fix, as it thinks best, the date of the Meeting, 
“the duration of the session, the order of the work, and all 
‘the material details of reception.” 

3. ‘“*When the Congress is assembled, a Consultative Com- 
“mittee is to form itself, which must be composed of the pre- 
‘“‘sidents and vice-presidents of the Organizing Committee, and 
“of a certain number of foreign members chosen by the Orga- 
“nizing Committee of the Congress. The Committee will 
“decide on the questions, that may be put to the Congress,” 

4. “The Organizing Committee has to select one or more 
‘“‘ Languages which shall be the official Languages of the Con- 
“eress, and which will be employed in the issue of the Pro- 
“ceedings. The use of other Languages in discussions will 
“be optional, under the responsibility of the president of each 
“section.” | 

5. “The President of each section has to maintain order 
“during the sittings; he regulates the sequence of work, fixes 
“the length of the communications, guides or stops the discus- 
“ sions, subject to reference, in case of dispute, to the Consul- 
“tative Committee.” 

6. “Each Congress has to fix, at a General Meeting, the 
‘place where the next Congress should be held ; it has to 
‘‘make a choice from amongst those countries, which will have 
“made their proposals through the channel of their delegates, 
“or from those that the Consultative Committee may think 
“itself able to designate provisionally. In no case can the 
‘“ Congress be held twice running in the same country.” 

7. “After the separation of each Congress, the Organizing 
“Committee will reassume their general powers, and will retain 
“them up to the day, that they will have received the official 
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‘notification of the constitution of the Committee appointed 
‘“to prepare the next Congress; after this date, they will only 
“keep the local powers necessary to liquidate the duties of the 
‘‘ Congress at which they had presided.” 

8. “If, notwithstanding, a serious complication should arise, 
“of a nature to compromise the very institution of Congresses, 
“and their perpetuity, this difficulty will be provided for by 
‘‘the convocation of an International Committee formed as 
“ follows : 

‘*(1) Of the Organizing Committee of the last Congress.” 
* aS Of a representative of each country, in which the 
“Congress has already previously held its sittings. 
‘For each country this representative will be 
‘de jure the President, or, failing him, a Vice-Pre- 
“sident of the last Congress which was held there. 
“Failing the survival of the President and Vice- 
“President in that country, the Committee will 
‘‘complete itself by means of co-optation.” 
“To the Committee thus constituted belongs (the duty) of 
‘reculating the difficulties, and to cause, with the least possible 
*‘delay, the convocation of a new Congress, which would have 
“to approve of its decision.” 

Finally, the President of the Congress, M. Schefer, made 
his parting address, expressing his thanks to the Delegates of 
foreign States, and foreign Learned Societies, and to the 
numerous foreign scholars who had enrolled themselves as 
members, and personally attended. He hoped that they 
would retain pleasant recollections of the meetings of this 
Congress, meetings which cannot fail to advance the cause of 
science. No one can entertain a doubt as to the value of the 
communications made to this Congress, and he himself antici- 
pated that the harvest would be plentiful. There had been evi- 
dence of mutual respect and personal esteem entertained 
towards each other by the members of this Congress, though of 
different nationalities. He hoped that all who returned to 
ee respective countries would remember the Congress at 

aris, 

The President then declared the Eleventh International 
Oriental Congress to be closed. 

During the week there had been a sufficiency of entertain- 
ments and receptions to testify to the hospitality of the resi- 
dents of Paris, but not to turn the Congress into a junket. 
Everybody was satisfied, and there was nosingle contretemps. 
Museums, Libraries, and Galleries were thrown open. 

To enable the Daily Bulletin to appear punctually on the 
next morning, it was necessarily brief, and perhaps some things 
were omitted, or not sufficiently detailed. The value of the 
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work done at the Congress will be fully appreciated only 
when we have in our hands the three volumes of the full 
Report, which will be published simultaneously, and before 
the meeting of the next Congress at Rome in rgoo A.D. 

I have only this year made a Report of the preceding ten 
Congresses at Paris, London, St. Petersburg, Florence, Berlin, 
Leyden, Vienna, Stockholm, London, and Geneva, at all of 
which I was present, with the exception of Paris and Geneva : 
though I was a member of the last-named and contributed a 
paper. I pointed out faithfully the errors, into which previ- 
ous Congresses had fallen, and the unwise tendencies which 
seem ready to develop. I will not add any further remarks, 
but express my hopes, and my conviction, that these hopes 
will be fulfilled by future Congresses, where scholars can meet 
periodically as in a great scientific Parliament, and exchange 
views as well as report progress, Of course those who, like 
myself, are “all-round” students in each and all of the 
Sections, derive the most entire satisfaction. 

As a sample of the practical utility of the periodical meet- 
ings of competent scholars, I print a copy of the series of 
questions in the Section of Ethnography and Folklore pre- 
pared by a Commission of that Section. It brings home to 
uninstructed readers the directions in which local authorities 
or residents can carry out researches. I greatly regret that, 
when I[ was placed, fifty years ago, in charge of a newly-con- 
quered virgin District in the Punjab, I had not a paper like 
this available: on how many a subject I could have made 
inquiries in my solitary camp-wanderings amidst my people ! 


QUESTIONNAIRE REDIGE PAR LA COMMISSION 
D’ETHNOGRAPHIE ET FOLKLORE, 


I, Nouvelles découvertes relatives 4 l’existence d’un Age 
de pierre en Asie. Syrie et Mésopotamie, Inde. 
Indo-Chine et Malaisie, Japon et Sibérie. 


II. Etude des survivances de ]’Age de pierre chez les 
différents peuples orientaux. Légendes et super: 
stitions relatives aux instruments de pierre. Em- 
ploi persistant de certains de ces instruments, etc. 


III. Etude particuliere de divers rites spéciaux se ‘rap- 
portant a la naissance, a l’initiation, a adoption, a 
la fraternisation, aux fiancailles, au mariage, aux 
funérailles, Etat ancien que l'étude de ces prati- 
ques permet de restituer. 


IV. Recherches sur l’organisation de la famille et dela 
propriété, Relations de parenté. Aptitude a suc- 
céder. Clan et clientele. Polyandrie. Matriarcat. 
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V. Idées religieuses et pratiques qui s’y rattachent. Cha- 
manisme. Dieux animaux et animaux sacrés, 
Culte des éléments. Culte domestique. Culte des 
ancétres et culte des morts. 


VI. Totem et totémisme. 
VII. Tatouages et autres signes distinctifs, 
VIII. Manifestations primitives des arts du dessin. 


IX. Musique. Instruments de musique étudiés principale 
ment dans leur distribution géographique. 


X. Ethnographie et folklore comparés de 1|’Asie nord- 
orientale et de la céte nord-ouest d’Amérique. 


XI. Légendes ethnographiques et géographiques dans la 
littérature orientale, spécialement dans les épopées, 
les contes, et les récits de voyage. 


XII. Témoignages matériels des relations commerciales 
entire les Chinois et les Arabes au moyen Age. 
Découverte de céramigues chinoises en Arabie, en 
Egypte, 4 Madagascar, etc. 

















ART. V.—VEDIC INDIA. 
(Concluded from January 1895, No. 211.) 


\ \ J have already referred to the great reverence paid to the 

The Indus. Sindhu, or Indus, by the Aryan emigrants 

to the Panjab. The Rig Veda abounds 

in passages descriptive of its glory, might and usefulness. It 

is thus praised in the Tenth Mandala, hymn 75. ‘ Oh Sindhu! 

When thou flowest through lands rich in food for man and 

pasture for cattle, Varuna opens a passage for thy circuit. 

Thou flowest on a verdant path and shinest on all the rivers 
that flow.’ 

‘The mighty sound of the Sindhu reaches the vault of heaven. 
She travels with a large army and clad in bright costume, 
Her mighty roar sounds like incessant rain pouring down from 
the thick clouds with great violence. The Sindhu comes roar- 
ing like an infuriated bull.’ - 

‘As the cows bring milk for their calves, so the rivers 
approach thee, Oh Sindhu, with their waters. As a king 
marches to the battlefield at the head of his army, so thou, 
Sindhu, flowest with the rivers* in thy train.’ 

The Punjab rivers are the objects of praise in the Rig Veda. 
‘The bards sing their praise in their 
place of worship. The minstrels chant 
hymns to flatter them.” They are described as flowing in three 
systems, with seven streams for each system. ‘ The might of 
the Sindhu excels that of all others.’ 

The geographical knowledge of the early Aryans was limited 
Rn India ; but such information as they 
graphy. 5 possessed does not seem to have been in- 

accurate. The following description of 
rivers is given in the Tenth Mandala, hymn 75. Each river is 
treated as a sublime object and personified and praised. 

‘O Ganges, O Yamuna and Sarsuti and Sutudri (Sutlej) and 
Parushni (Ravi), partake of my praises.” ‘O stream that joinest 
the Asikni (Chenab), O Vitasta (Jhelam), O Arjikia (Beas) that 
hast joined the Sushoma, hear my words,’ 

‘O Sindhu, thou joinest first the Trishtana and then flowest. 
Then thou joinest, the Susartu, Rosa, and Seviti. Thou unitest 
the Kuramu (Koram) and Gomati (River Gomul) with the 
Kubha (Cabul river) and Mehatnu, and then flowest along 
with them,’ 


The Punjab rivers. 





* These are the tributaries from Cabul to the west and the Punjab to the 
east, } 
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‘ The irresistible Sindhu flows in a straight path with bright 
blue waters ; she is grand and mighty. She fills the country 
on all sides with water in great profusion. Of all the flowing 
rivers, none flows so beautifully as she does. She is fierce 
and violent, like a mare, and beautiful like a young maid,’ 

‘ Sindhu is ever young and beautiful. She is rich in wealth, 
chariots and handsome attire. She is rich in gold and is 
dressed in beautiful costume. Sheis rich in corn, in wool and 
in grass and has covered herself with odoriferous flowers.’ 

‘ Sindhu has yoked the horses to her easy chariot and brings 
food for us in them. Great is the might of that chariot. She 
is irresistible and powerful and her fame has spread all over 
the world.’ 

These hymns are notable for their power of imagination 
and their beauty, no less than for their accuracy ; for they 
show that the Vedic Aryans had clear ideas of the rivers that, 
flowing from the north and west, fall into the Indus, as well as 
of those that join it from the north and east, and of the Ganges 
and the Jumna which join it further on, with their tribu- 
taries. They show that the geographical knowledge of the 
Vedic poets did not extend beyond the snowy hills to the 
north, the Suleiman hill ranges and the Indus to the west, 
and the Ganges and the Jumna to the east. Beyond this the 
Aryan fathers knew nothing. 

At the supposed consecration of Indra, when he was elected 

Ancient names of differ. DY the gods to be their king, and when, 
ont aauttteian jn tndlin. in the midst of ceremonies, he took his 

seat on the throne, solemn rites were 
performed, of which a full description is given in the third 
chapter of the Eighth Mandala. The geographical hints there- 
in contained, and the limit of countries described, deserve notice 
as showing, further, the extent of the geographical knowledge 
possessed by the ancient Aryans. Different gods are described 
as having consecrated Indra in different regions. Thus, the 
divine Vasus consecrated him in the‘ eastern region’ with 
holy words and with hymns in verse and prose to ensure just 
domination. Consequently several ‘kings of the Prachyas 
in the east’ were consecrated after the practice of the gods, 

Next, the divine Rudra consecrated Indra in the ‘southern 
region, to ensure increase of happiness. On that account the 
several ‘kings of the Satwats in the south’ were consecrated 
after the fashion of the gods. 

Again, the divine Adityas having consecrated him in the 
‘western region, ’ several ‘ kings of the Nichyas and Apachyas 
in the west’ were consecrated, 

Then the gods Vzswadeva having consecrated him in the 

northern region,’ several deities who governed the countries of 
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Uttara ‘Kuru and Uttara Madra beyond the Himavat (Hima- 
laya) in the north,’ were consecrated. 

Afterwards, the divine Sadhyas and Aptyas having con- 
secrated him ‘in the middle or central region,’ ‘ the several 
kings of Kuru and Panchala, as well as Vasa and Usinara in 
the central region, were consecrated to sovereignty over the 
people.’ 

The above extracts show in more detail the names given by 
the Aryans to the several countries of ancient India in different 
directions. 

Lastly, Maruts and the gods Angiras having consecrated Indra 
in the ‘upper region,’ he became the Supreme Lord (Paramash- 
thi) and ruler in chief over all creatures.—VII, 3 and 38. Uttara 
Kuru is described in the same chapter as ‘the land of the 
gods. ‘No mortal can subdue it” The king Sushmina, son 
of Sivi, slew Atyabati, son of Janantapa, who had attempted 
to conquer it. The latter king was thus deprived of vigour 
and divested of all strength, 

The Vedic hymns mention‘seven rivers _ gee ous) 

the Panjab, namely, the Sindhu (Indus 

nom il etek y when and five of its tributary streams and 

the Sarsuti. The Sindhu is treated as 
the revered mother of all the five rivers, and Sarsuti was the 
seventh river. The Sindhu (Indus), with its tributary streams, 
still fertilises the land of the five rivers, the adopted home 
of the ancient Aryans; but the Sarvasti, or Sarasvati, one of 
the most revered rivers of the ancient Hindus, which in early 
times was worshipped as a goddess, has ceased to exist. Its 
bed is still to be seen near Kurukshetra and modern Thanesar, 
and the spot is held in great veneration by the Hindus. 

Sarasvati, as her name signifies, became the goddess of the 
river of that name, because sacred hymns were chanted on its 
banks by the Vedic bards, and sacrifices made, and other ceremo- 
nies performed there_ Her association with sacred rites made 
her holy. On account of her peculiar position, she was recog- 
nised as the goddess of hymns, and, these being chanted in 
particular tunes, she developed into the goddess of speech, by 
which term she is now known and worshipped. Although she 
has ceased to exist bodily, her memory is cherished by the 
pious to the present day, and her favours are not forgotten as 
the originator of many of the sacred hymns. 

A famous colony of the Aryas flourished between the Saras- 
vati, or Sarsuti, of the modern period, near Thanesar, Punjab, 
and Drishadvati, or Ghaggar. This tract the Aryas called the 
holy land (Brahmavarta). As their numbers increased, they 
spread eastward and they called their people by the term 
sacred singers, that is Brahmarshidesha. By degreés their 
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colonies included the whole Punjab, together with the upper 
course of the Jumna and probably Ganges.* 

The Rig Veda makes mention of an interesting passage in 
which the celebrated Rishi, Visvamitra, experienced hardship 
in crossing the confluence of the Beas and the Sutlej. King 
Sudas had loaded this Rishi with abundant presents of cha- 
riots, horses and other valuables. When the sage reached the 
confluence of the two streams with all the presents loaded on 
beasts and in carriages, his progress was arrested by the rapi- 
dity of the current of the combined streams. A solemn hymn 
was composed by the sage at this time in which the 
powers of eloquence were exhausted to allay the fury of the 
flood and to persuade the stream to allow a safe passage. Sudas 
was a celebrated king of ancient times in the Panjab, who, 
by force of arms, subdued the neighbouring kingdoms and won 
many battles, which have been graphically described in the 
hymns above-mentioned. He is praised as a monarch posses- 
sed of great wisdom and knowledge, and devoted to theology, 
which he made the special subject of his study. He bestowed 
great gifts on the families of the sages Viswamitra and 
Vashishtha. Both being the recipients of the king’s favour, 
great jealousy arose between them, and the subject has been 
treated at length by the Vedic authors. 

From the resumé above given, it will be seen that the Land 
of the Five Rivers was the early home of the Aryan settlers, 
Many passages exist in the Rig Veda which make mention of 
its Five Rivers. Mention of the Ganges or the Jumna is of 
very rare occurrence. People who settled on the banks of the 
Five Rivers, divided themselves by degrees into five sections or 
tribes. Passages abound in the Rig Vedain which mention 
is made of Five Lands, ‘* Pancha.” Similarly we find mention 
of five tribes of cultivators, “* Panchat Krishti,’ and of five 

eoples, “ Panchat Jana.” These were the ‘five tribes ’ which 
extended their conquests from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 

The social rules and usages and the mode of life of the an- 

einai iiltins cient Aryans were quite different from 

; those of the Hindus of the present day. 
There was no distinction of caste. All men were treated alike. 
None was greater than another. There was no prohibition 
against eating beef, and the Vedas mention with pride the fact 
of the merchants undertaking voyages by sea. There was no 
separate or distinct caste of Rishis, and 


Rishis. they did not pass their lives in seclusion 





* The tract of land called by Mannu Madhiadesha (or middle land) in- 
cludes the southern course of the Ganges up to Oudh and Allahabad, north 
of which are the Himalayas and south the Vindhia Mountains. 

t 1, 7,93 1,176, 3; Il, 46, 7. 

t VI, 11,4; VI, $1, 133 VIII, 32, 22; TX, 65, 23. 
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and meditation, keeping aloof from worldly people like so many 
monks, as in after ages. On the contrary, they were men of 
the world, possessed of large herds of cattle and cultivated 
fields. They fought the aborigines, and prayed their gods 
for increase of wealth and cattle, for victory over the enemy, 
for blessings to their wives and children, and for peace in 
their home. Every father, or head of a family, was, in fact, 
a Rishi in his home circle and worshipped the gods in 
his own house after his humble fashion. The females of the 
house joined the Rishis in their worship and helped them in 
performing the ceremonies. No doubt, some of these Rishis 
acquired pre-eminence over others by composing hymns and 
performing sacrifices. On grand festive occasions, kings and 
wealthy people summoned them, and they presided over cere- 
monies of worship or of sacrifice, on the completion of which 
they received rich presents as a reward for their sacred service ; 
but even these authors, these great Rishis of the Vedas, did 
not claim to be a distinct caste or tribe. 

Mention is, indeed, made in the Tenth Mandala of four 
castes ; but these castes sprang up cen- 
turies after the Vedic hymns were com- 
posed, and after they came to be chanted by the sacred singers 
on ceremonial and festive occasions. It is remarkable that in 
the bulk of the hymns, which extend over a period of six hun- 
dred years and comprise about ten thousand verses, while clear 
mention exists of every other subject of importance, such as 
marriage, mourning, battle with the aborigines, worship, sacri- 
fices, altars, grazing of cattle, cultivation, gods of heaven and 
earth, phenomena of nature, the position of woman, the actions 
of life, no mention of caste exists. Inthe Sanskrit literature 
of later period the expression Brahman (from the Sanskrit 
Brahme—the vast one) is taken to denote a priestly caste ; but 
in numerous places in the Rig Veda the term signifies only the 
author or composer of the hymns. Similarly, in later Sanskrit, 
Chatria is understood to represent a separate warrior caste; 
but in the Vedas the term means power and strength and is 
associated with gods. Vipra is taken to mean a priestly caste 
in later Sanskrit ; but in the Vedas it is understood to mean only 
wise, and is connected with gods. Varna represents caste in 
later Sanskrit; but in the Vedas the term is used to dis- 
tinguish the Aryas from the aborigines. Private priests of 
petty kings were designated Brahmans; but they form no 
distinct caste. It was not until a later period, or until the 
days of the Mahabharata, or epic period, that the Brah- 
mans came to be recognised as a distinct caste and their 
existence was considered essential in every sphere of human 
activity. 


No castes. 
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The word Brahman, as used in the Rig Veda, literally means 
hymn. As there is hidden power in 
the flame and libation sacrifice, so 
a ‘concealed power was supposed to exist in prayer. As Fire 
and Soma came to be worshipped as deities, so a Brahman 
(hymn) became god ; that is a prayer offered was given the 
dignity of god and came to be regarded as a god itself. 
The power of prayer was personified, and Brahman became 
a Vedic god. A prayer was supposed to possess mysterious 
power, that is, power over invisible actions or beings, and it was 
styled Brahman in the Vedas. When the Buddhist religion 
made its appearance in the country, the Budhs treated Brahman 
(the prayer) as a generous and gentle spirit. Again, when 
Puranic Hinduism took the place of the Buddhist religion, 
Brahma was regarded as the supreme creator of the universe, 
who gave birth to Brahmans, the sect. It thus becomes clear 
that, although the origin of the Brahmans is traceable to the 
Vedas, their power dates from the prevalence of Puranic 
Hinduism, 

The families whocould repeat by heart the hymns of the 
Rig Veda, came by degrees to be recognised as hereditary 
masters of those ceremonies which were performed at sacrifices, 
Hymns relating to sacrifices, to battles, to prayers ; hymns 
praying for the removal of a catastrophe, or national danger, 
or misfortune, were all chanted by the priests. In the earlier 
Vedic hymns, the sanctity of these priests is distinctly men- 
tioned. In one place it is said: ‘A king before whom a priest 
walks, he alone lives in his house with joy and contentment ; 
before him only shall the people bow their heads as a ‘mark 
of respect and homage. A king who endows a priest with 
wealth, only such a king shall become victorious, and he alone 
shall be protected by the gods.’ 

Ifany calamity was once averted by the chanting of a hymn, 
the chanter or author of that hymn became the recipient of 
honours and distinctions, and thus particular hymns became 
hereditary with certain priestly families and came _ to be 
regarded as a valuable heritage, The Rig Vedas mention how 
a prayer chanted by the sage Vasishtha became the means of 
securing victory for kings, and how the sage Viswamitra 
protected the Bharats from destruction. As already observed, 
the prayer was styled Brahman, and the Vedas say ‘any one who 
shall despise prayer (Brahman) which we have made, shall be 
visited by a burning and destructive plague. May the heavens 
burn and reduce to ashes that person who abhors Brahman !’ 

We have already adverted to the circumstance that there 
were no temples, and that every father 
of a family acted as a Rishi in his 


Origin of Brahman. 
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own home circle. The Rig Veda makes no mention 
of idols, or temples where people assembled for worship or 
for singing the hymns of the Vedas. Sacred fire was lit in 
the house ; the people of the house sat round it and sang, with 
all the fervour of enthusiasts and with great joy, the Vedic 
hymns. Libation of Soma juice was prepared. The head 
of the family prayed before the gods for the happiness and 
welfare of the family, abundant harvests, the health of the fami- 
ly, increase of cattle and victory over the accursed aborigines, 
Priestly castes were unknown, nor did men seclude themselves 
from the world, and pass their lives in penitence in forests and 
places removed from the haunts of men. On the contrary, the 
-ancient Rishis were family men; they possessed property, 
wealth and cattle, and were to all intents and purposes worldly 
men, Attime of danger they changed the plough for the 
battle axe. Although the master of every house was himself 
the priest, yet there is evidence to show that kings performed 
the rites on a magnificent scale, assisted by those who 
possessed special aptitude in chanting 
the sacred hymns or performing other 
ceremonies, For the performance of 
these ceremonies such men were handsomely rewarded with 
cattle and chariots. The Rig Veda mentions the families who 
performed these ceremonies and composed the hymns, and 
it is believed that the hymns of the Rig Veda, left to posterity 
as a sacred inheritance, were composed by the members of 
these families. Such was the simple life led by the ancient 
Aryans. The entire priesthood was confined to the family 
circle. Sacrifices were made in the same fashion, and the 
ceremonies connected therewith were not presided over by a 
priest, as in later times. 

The Rig Vedas draw a picture of the share taken by females 

along with their males in the sacrifices, 

and how they assisted them in going 
- through the ceremonies. They prepared 
the necessary ingredients and pounded them ina mortar. Soma 
juice was extracted and dissolved and strained through a cloth. 
There are various passages in the Rig Veda showing that females 
took part with their husbands in sacrificial duties, thus hoping 
to accompany their lords to paradise. For instance, it is said : 
“O god, that married couple who prepare the oblations 
together and who purify the Soma juice and mix it with 
mi'k, mayest thou be pleased to give them food together, and 
may ‘they ever attend thealtars in couple. May they never 
wander in quest of food. They never make a false vow of 
Offerings to their god, nor withhold the praises from their 
gods. They worship thee with offerings of the choicest and 


Kings took part in 
these ceremonies. 


Shares of females in 
sacrifices. 
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richest food. They have young and beautiful children. They 
have obtained gold, and the ages of them both have been pro- 
longed.” ‘ The gods themselves,” continues the text, “ love 
the worship of a couple who show such zeal in making 
offerings and who offer rich foods to the gods with innu- 
merable thanks. They embrace each other, that their off- 
spring may increase and they pay undivided attention to the 
worship of their gods.” 

Educated ladies composed hymns, like men, and performed 
sacrifices, There were no undue re- 
strictions with regard to women, nor 
was there any attempt to keep them in seclusion, or to keep 
them uneducated, or to prevent them from acquiring their 
proper place in society. On the contrary, we find them 
taking part in every affair of human life. They participated 
in sacrifices and used their influence in society. Visvavara 
was a pious lady who composed hymns thousands of 
years ago and presided over sacrificial ceremonies, She prayed 
before the goddess Agni with true fervour and devotion 
for the maintenance of love between married couples and 
for the peace of their home circle, The names of other ladies 
are also mentioned among the Rishis of the Rig Veda. 

There were no restrictions regarding the marriage of 
daughters. Mention is made of un- 
married women who, having remained 
in the houses of their parents, advanced a claim to paternal 
property. Frequent mention is made of diligent and indus- 
trious wives who managed the household affairs, and who, 
rising at a very early hour, sent out the male members of 
the house to attend to their business before the dawn. They 
possessed all those homely accomplishments and virtues for 
which Hindu women have attained celebrity from early times. 
Along with women who were considered the ornaments of 
their house, mention also exists of such as had been led astray, 
and were wanting in those virtues which had contributed to 
the fame of their more fortunate sisters, and of wives who be- 
came disloyal totheir husbands. Mention is made in one place 
of a penniless gambler whose wife became the subject of the 
hurtful passion of others. 

Girls had some voice in their own marriage. But their 
choice was not always happy. ‘“ Many 
women married persons. coveting 
wealth in their possession and paying little regard to 
their personal virtues. They married them because the men 
sought them.” ‘“ But a woman,” continues the text, “ who is 
gentle and beautiful, shall select that man out of many who 
wish to marry her, whom she loves.” X, 27, 12. Nevertheless 
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there can be no doubt that fathers generally selected husbands 
for their daughters; and, as is the practice in these times, the 
fathers gave their daughters in marriage after adorning them 
with ornaments of gold. Girls were not married until they 
had attained the age of puberty. Infant marriage, or marriage 
of minors, was unknown. Ceremonies connected with marriage 
were appropriate and pleasant, and the stipulations entered 
into by the married couple were characterised by sound reason- 
ing and fair play, 

There were no absurd exaggerations in the terms of con- 
tract; no attempt on the part of one unduly to humiliate the 
other. Visvavasu, the god of marriage, was thus invoked :— 

‘Oh Visvavasi! rise up from this place, for the marriage of 
this girl is over. We adore Visvavasi with hymns and by 
prostrating ourselves on the ground before him in humiliation. 
Repair now to the house of some other virgin who may 
still be living with her parents and who may have attained 
the marks of a marriageable age. It is now her turn to fall 
to your share. Go and form acquaintance with her.’ 

© Oh Visvavast! get up from this place. We worship thee and 
bend our heads before thee in recognition of thy superiority 
and control over us, Go to some virgin girl whose body may 
have been well developed. Make her the wife of somebody 
and unite her to some husband.’ 

‘May the path over which our friends go in search of 
virgin girls for the purposes of marriage, become easy for them 
and free from thorns. O gods let the bridegroom and bride 
join happily.’ 

The parting bride was thus addressed :—‘ Virgin girl! The 
resplendent sun had tied thee with the ties of virginity. We 
now make thee free from those ties and bondages and locate 
thee with thy husband in a house which is the house of joy, 
of truth, of love and of happiness and comfort.’ 

‘We make this virgin free from this house (vzz., the house 
of her parents), but not from the other house (vzz., the house of 
her husband). We make her join the other house happily. 
O Indra, may she be fortunate and become the mother of 
able and fortunate sons.’ 

‘ May Pushin take thee away from this place, holding thee by 
the hand! May both Asvins carry thee in a chariot! Go thou 
to the house of thy husband and there become the mistress of 
the house. Become the lady of all the inmates of the house 
and govern them.’ 

‘ Mayest thou be gifted with sons in the house of thy hus- 
band and be blessed there. Perform the duties of thy house- 
hold with care. Join thy person with the person of thy hus- 
band. Exercise thy control and authority in that thy house 
until the time when thou shalt become old.’ 
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A ceremony was observed showing that a bride was offered 
tothree gods before being made over to her husband. A 
hymn runs thus :—‘ Soma accepts thee first ; Gandharwa next; 
then Agni becomes thy Lord; the son of the sky is the 
fourth, again, that accepts thee.’ 

The bridegroom, on securing the bride, expressed his grati- 
tude thus :—* Soma gave this maiden to Gandharwa, Gandharwa 
to Agni, and Agni gave her to me, together with wealth and 
children.’ 

A prayer for the success and happiness of the married 
couple said: ‘QO bride and bridegroom, live together in peace 
and harmony at this place and be never separated. Enjoy 
food of various kinds, live comfortably in your house, and pass 
life happily in the company of your sons and grandsons,’ 

The following is a prayer offered by the bridegroom and 
bride :—‘ May Prajapati bestow children upon us, May Arya- 
man keep us both united until we grow old.’ 

Address of bridegroom to bride :—‘O bride! Walk inthe 
house of thy husband with great care. Be kind to our male 
servants, our female servants and our cattle.’ 

‘May thy eyes be free from wrath and anger. Seek the 
pleasure of thy lord—thy husband, and treat well our cattle, 
May thy heart always remain glad! May thy beauty shine! 
Mayest thou become the mother of brave and dutiful sons, and 
mayest thou continue to worship the gods and be occupied in 
adoring them! Do good to our servants, male and female, 
and to our cattle.’ 

‘Oh Indra, make this woman fortunate and the mother of 
able sons. May she become the mother of ten sons, so that, 
together with the husband, there may be eleven men in the 
family.’ 

;y to bride:—‘ Mayest thou have influence over thy 
father-in-law and mother-in-law, and mayest thou be treated 
as a princess by thy husband’s sisters and brothers, ’ 

The bridegroom and bride said :—‘ May all the gods unite 
us! May Malarisvan, Dhasti and the goddess of speech unite 
us both.’ X, 85. 

The above extracts will give a clear idea of the ceremonies 
observed on the occasion of marriage, and of the place assigned 
to a young bride in the family and in the affections of her 
husband. ; 

Polygamy was allowed for kings and men of substance 

and wealth, as it had indeed been in 

Polygamy. vogue from ancient times in all coun- 
tries and among all nations. In such cases there were numer- 
ous private feuds and quarrels, Hymns are to be found in 
the tenth part of the Rig Veda in which a wife curses her 
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co-wife. But such curses and abuse are unknown in the 
earlier Vedic hymns, showing that the ideas and practices of 
those days in regard to matrimonial alliances were different 
from those of the later period. 

Interesting passages exist in regard to the law of in- 
heritance. The following are worthy 
of note :—‘ A father who has no sons, 
honours his son-in-law who is able to beget sons and leaves his 
property to his daughter’s sons, A sonless father relies on the 
issue of his daughter and is contented and thankful. 

‘A son never gives any part of his father’s property to his 
sister. He gives away the sister to a husband in order that 
she may become his wife. If a father and mother have one 
son and one daughter, the son discharges the functions and 
duties of the father, while the other (vzz. daughter) is honoured, 
III, 31. 

The above extracts will show that the Shastra law relating to 
inheritance has, from the earliest times, treated a son as the 
inheriter of his father’s property, honour and religious duties, 
and not a daughter, and that, in the absence of son, the duties 
devolve on a daughter’s son, 

Adoption was allowed among the Aryan 
tribes, as would appear from the follow- 
ing verses :— 

‘As a man who owes no debt to anybody, becomes the 
master of much property, so shall we acquire that wealth which 
shall be everlasting’ (namely, a son of the loins). 

‘O Agni, do not give us a son adopted from another person. 
Lead us not to the path of ignorant people.’ 

‘A son begotten from another person may become the 
source of our pleasure ; but he cannot be accepted or treated 
as the own son, or son of the loins of a man, and he returns 
finally to his own place. Bestow upon us, then, O God, a 
newly born son-who may—bring for us food and destroy our 
enemies !’ - VIT, 4, 7 and 8. 

The Rig Veda does not represent Yama as the God of hell, 

aridés!? senetbt ae but represents him as the God of heaven- 
deat ; ly worship and truth. He is the God 

who rewards virtuous men ina happy 
land after death. But he has two dogs which must he abhorred 
by every body and from which every one must hold aloof, 

The chief satisfaction was derived from the belief that the dead 

went to the place where their forefathers had gone before them, 

that they joined them and lived with them. The following 
verses prove this :— 

‘O thou dead! go to that place where our father and grand- 
father have gone, and : | Rape the way which they adopted 
VOL. CVI.] 20 
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Both gods, Yama and Varuna, are pleased with oblations. Go 
and feast thy eyes with the splendour of their countenance.’ 

‘Go to that pleasant heaven and there join the primitive 
forefathers, Meet there Yama and thy own good deeds. 
Leave thy sins behind and enter thy real home.’ 

Evil spirits and ghosts were believed to exist and to have 
command over the actions of the living in some form. At one 
place it is said:—‘O devils! leave this place; be gone; 
flee ; for the forefathers have prepared a place of safety for 
the dead. That spot is as beautiful as the brilliant day; is 
sparkling with bright waters and with light. Yama has pre- 
served that spot for the dead.’ 

The following verses also show that there was a belief in future 
happiness and a future world. ‘O thou dead! These two dogs 
have each four eyes, and they are of curious colour. _Go away 
from them at once, and, passing by a beautiful road, join 
those wise ancestors who spent their time in happiness and 
contentment of mind.’—X, 14. 

The following are the verses relating to funeral rites and 
ceremonies :—‘O fire! reduce not the 
body of this deceased to ashes. Be 
not extortionate to him, Trample 
not his skin and body. O fire! As soon as his body is 
burnt with the heat of thy flames, take him to our ancestors.’ 

‘O thou deceased! goto that spacious land which is our 
mother. She is beautiful and wide ; may her touch be as soft 
as that of wool, or of a woman. Thou hast offered sacrifices, 
May those sacrifices have the wholesome effect of saving thee 
from punishment.’ 

‘O Varuna! suffer me not to go to the house beneath 
earth. VII, 89, I. 

‘O earth! remove gently from him. Do not put him to 
trouble. Give him choice things; give him consolation ; as a 
mother covers her child with her garment, so do thou cover 
him with thy arms.’—X, 181. 

‘May the earth which has been raised above him like a 
tower, become light for him. May the atoms of that earth 
become atoms of gold and serve for him as a house filled 
with butter. May those atoms afford him shelter and serve 
him as a canopy. —X, 18. 

It would appear from the above extracts that the practice 
of burying the dead prevailed among the early Aryans, 
After some time, however, the Indo-Aryans adopted the prac- 
tice of burning dead bodies, instead of interring them in the 
earth. In Persia, instead of burial in the earth, the practice 
was adopted of exposing dead bodies in open fields, or spaces, 
where they became the prey of vultures, crows and other 
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birds. In Bombay the Parsis lay the corpses of their dead 
in the Tower of Silence where they meet the same fate. 

There are verses in the Rig Veda showing that the re- 
marriage of widows was held to be lawful. 
The text says:—‘ Arise, O woman; 
you are lying with a man whose life has become extinct, Come 
to the world of life. Get away from your (dead) husband and 
become the wife of that man who shall raise you up by the 
hand and be willing to marry you.—X, 18, 8. 

The word used in the text, means in the Shastras ‘ second 
husband of a woman.’ Expressions exist in the Shastras 
showing beyond all doubt that among the ancient Aryans 
widow re-marriage had the sanction of law. The word used, 
Didhushi, means literally ‘a man who has married a widow.’ 
Purapurva literally means ‘a woman that has taken a second 
husband. Punnarbhava means ‘a son of a woman by her 
second husband.’ 

The practice of immolation of widows on the funeral pyre 

Burning of widows on of their husbands is nowhere mention- 
the funeral pyre of their edin the Vedas, The instructions or 
husbands. prayers for widows are the following: 
‘May these women not suffer the distress and affliction of 
widowhood. May the widows who had good and agreeable 
husbands enter their houses with collyrium and butter. May 
these women first enter their houses without shedding tears and 
without remorse, and may they wear precious jewellery.— 
A. 1 Fs 

As observed by Mr. R. C. Dutt, there is not a word. in 
these passages sanctioning or even alluding to the burning of 
widows on the pyre of their husbands. In Bengal one word, 
Agri, has been changed into Agni, meaning fire. The original 
text has been mistranslated and thus the practice of burning 
widows on the pyre of their husbands was introduced in Bengal. 

The ancient Aryans had-knowledge of drugs and their quali- 
ties. It is thus said in praise of King 
Varuna, the monarch of the sky: ‘O 
King Varuna! a hundred and a thousand medical drugs are 
thine. May thy generosity extend and becomedeep. Keep 
falsehood away from us ; forgive us the sins we have committed.’ 
—I, 24, ; 

The objects of nature are described in the Rig Veda with 
great simplicity, beauty and force, Of 
the stars in the sky it is said: ‘The 
Stars which are placed on high and which become visible at 
night, where do they go at night? The works of Varuna 
are unchangeable. The moon shines with brightness by his, 
command. —I, 24. 
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There are forcible and sympathetic prayers regarding peni- 
tence for sin, showing that the ancient 
Aryans had a firm belief in one God 
and had full faith in his wisdom, They feared God, abstained 
from sins, implored his mercy and loved truth. One of these 
prayers said: ‘Oh Varuna! Deliver us from the sins of our 
fathers. Deliver us from our personal sins. Oh sovereign 
Varuna, bestow on us thy mercy even as a calf is released 
from the confinement of its keeper.’ 

‘Oh Varunal we do not commit all these sins intentionally, 
We are the victims of error, or wine, or passion, or lust, or gamb- 
ling, or foolishness. Even an elder brother dissuades his young- 
er brother. The sins recur in our thoughts even in dreams,’ 

‘ Having freed myself from sin, I will worship Varuna faith- 
fully like a slave. He fulfils our desires and supports us. We 
are ignorant. May the Arya God impart knowledge tous. May 
the wise deity hear our prayers and bestow wealth upon us, — 
VII, 86. 

‘Oh King Varuna, May I never enter the house of the earth ! 
Oh thou who possessest great might and power, have mercy on 
me, have mercy on me!’ 

‘Oh Varuna of powerful arm, I approach thee trembling, just 
as a cloud is driven hither and thither by a violent wind. Oh 
thou possessing great power, have mercy, have mercy ! 

‘Oh wealthy and mighty Varuna, pure-hearted and sincere.’ 
I have been kept away from truth by negligence, Oh thou 
possessing great power, have mercy, have mercy,’ 

‘Thy worshipper has remained thirsty, although standing in 
water, Oh thou possessing great power, have mercy, have 
mercy. 

‘Oh Varuna, we are mortal beings. In whatever way we 
have neglected duties to thee through folly and ignorance, in 
whatever way we have sinned against the gods, destroy us not 
for these our sins.’— VII, 89. 

Indra is the rain-producing god who has command over the 

Cah at eile. firmament. The particulars of his 

battle with Vritra are very interesting. 

Dark, dense clouds on which mankind look with eager hopes, 
but which too often cause disappointment at times of drought, 
were called Vritra by the ancient Aryans. It was thought 
that Vritra polluted water and withheld the rain until Indra, 
the god of rain, thrashed the monster with the- thunderbolt. 
The pent up waters then pour from the sky in copious showers; 
the rivers overflow ; gods and men aire filled with joy at the 
change in the face of nature, The Rig Veda abounds in hymns 
in which these conflicts are described in glowing terms. 
Maruts, the gods of storms, assist 
Indra ; heaven and eaith tremble at the 


Penitence for sin. 


Gods of storm. 
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turmoil. Vritra continues the fight with great fierceness for 
a long time, but is ultimately defeated, falls down and expires, 
The drought ceases and rain begins to fall in profusion ; men, 
beasts and birds are refreshed, rivers and streams overflow, 
and trees and vegetables put ona fresh garb of green and 
acquire new life. The gods of storm, the friends of Indra, 
cause the rain to fall. When these gods make their round in 
their chariots, drawn by deer, the earth trembles, and men are 
struck with the brilliancy of their arms and the splewdour and 
beauty of their ornaments, that is, lightning. Notwithstand- 
ing the dread they inspire, they are very generous, and, with 
the help of their children, the clouds, send rain in torrents to 
mankind, 

Rudra is a ghastly and horrible deity, the father of the 

Gait) bitiaaiDiee Maruts, the gods of storm, and hasa 

hideous and terrible voice, 
Old Yama is the generous king of that happy world where 
Goat of dani good men dwell in a future life. Dressed 
in beautiful attire, they sit by the side 
of Yama in that kingdom, where are light, sparkling waters 
and everything necessary to the enjoyment of life. 

Vach, the daughter of Ambhrina, the goddess of speech, 
proceeding as it does from Brahma, the 
Supreme Being, is his active power. 
Recognising in herself the paramount and universal soul, she 
composes the following hymn in praise of herself.—Mandala X. 

‘Behold my prowess! I rank with the Rudras, the Vasus, 
the Adityas and the Viswadevas. With my prowess I 
sustain the sun (Mitra), the ocean (Varuna), the firmament 
(Indra), the fire (Agni), and both Aswins, I uphold the moon 
(Soma), the destroyer of enemies, and the sun (Pushan). I bestow 
wealth and position on the faithful devotee who discharges 
his duty towards me by offering oblations, performing sacri- 
fices and serving the deities. Itis I, the Queen, the bestower 
of wealth, the possessor of wisdom, the fountain of knowledge, 
the foremost and first among those to whom worship is due, 
whom the gods adore, whose munificence is universal, whose 
presence is everywhere, and who pervades all things. He 
who eats his bread through me, hears through me, breathes 
through me, and sees through me, yet knows me not, is lost 
in oblivion; listen, then, O ye, to the faith I pronounce. I 
declare this self whom gods and men worship and adore. On 
whomsoever falls my choice, I make him strong ; I make him 
virtuous, holy and wise. I had the bow for Rudra to kill 
the demon, foe of Brahma; I wage war to slay their (people’s) 
foes ; my domain is on heaven and earth. I am omnipotent ; 
I am present everywhere, yet am invisible and pass like the 
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hreeze. Iam above this heaven, beyond this earth, and what 
is the Supreme Power, that am I.’ 

Soma was the juice of a plant from which wine was manu- 
factured. Being used as a libation at 
the time of sacrifices, it came to he 
worshipped as a deity, and prayers were offered toit. The 
Ninth Mandala has hymns showing that the ancient Aryans 
were believers in a future world. The following hymns are 
remarkable for their beauty of expression :— 

‘O flowing Soma! Carry me to that immortal and imperish. 
able home where there is eternal light and which is in heaven. 
Flow, Soma, for the sake «f Indra.’ 

‘Carry meto the world the king of which is Yama, where 
the gates of heaven are open and where mighty rivers flow, 
Take me there and make me immortal. Flow, Soma, for the 
sake of Indra.’ 

‘Take me to that place where is the third heaven, where 
is the third monarchy of light in the sky and where man can 
wander at his pleasure. Take methere and make me immor- 
tal. Flow, Soma, for the sake of Indra.’ 

‘Take me to those regions where the heart’s desires are ful- 
filled, where the home of Pradhma is, where there is food and 
contentment. Take me there and make me immortal. Flow, 
Soma, for the sake of Indra,’ 

‘Take me to that place where there is happiness and con- 
tentment, joy and merriment, where every desire of a restless 
and disturbed mind is fulfilled. Take me there and make me 
immortal. Flow, Soma, for the sake of Indra,’—IX, 113. 

No known ancient language describes the phenomena of 

D nature so beautifully as the Rig Veda, 

eer Among no nation of antiquity is to b 

¢ no quity i e 
found a collection of such lovely and graceful thoughts as are 
contained in this relic of Aryan literature aud poetry. Their 
simplicity and sublimity pierce the heart and show the genuine 
Jove and awe which their authors entertained for the wonders 
of creation. The following are translations of some of these 
hymns :-— 

“¢What mortal can know thee, O immortal Ushas,* who art 
fond of our praise! O mighty one, whom art thou going to 
favour 2?’ 

‘Far reaching, far extending, many-hued, splendid and bril- 
liant Ushas! We know not thy abode, whether it be far or 
near. 

‘O daughter of the sky, accept these our offerings and 
bestow on us eternal prosperity.’ 


Belief ina future world. 





* Ushas, the dawn; the Eos of the Greeks and the Aurora of the 
Latins. 
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‘That young daughter of the sky, that Queen of all the 
treasure of the world, dressed in brilliant attire, casteth her 
shadow upon us and removeth darkness from us. Fortunate 
Ushas ! shine thou upon us at this spot to-day.’ 

‘ Pursuing the paths of mornings that have passed and are 
to be followed by mornings that are endless, brilliant Ushas 
cispels darkness and awakens all beings that lie unconscious 
in sleep like the dead.’ 

‘How long have the dawns appeared ? How long shall 
they continue to appear ? The dawn of this morning follows 
those that have gone. Future dawns shall follow this resplen- 
dent Ushas.’ 

Mortal beings who saw this ancient Ushas have gone before 
us! Weare now beholding it. People will come after us who 
shall behold future Ushas.’—I, 113. 

‘ Abana goes gently to every house. She spreads light in all 
directions, bestows blessings on us and accepts our prayers.’ 

‘O Ushas ! charming and fascinating as a bride adorned by 
her mother, thou unveilest thy form before us. Fortunate 
Ushas! Remove impending darkness, No light but thine 
can remove it.’ 

It would appear from the above extracts that prayer in the 
early morning was considered effica- 
cious and attended with blessings. From 
the remotest ages it has been treated 
as an auspicious hour, when the Supreme Deity showers mercy 
on all beings ; it is the time of acceptance of prayer, when the 
created is brought near to the Creator. 

Such was the nature-worship inculcated in the Vedas; such 
were the gods of the primitive races who dwelt on the banks of 
the Indus four thousand years ago, and who spread their con- 
quest and civilisation to the east and south. 

The Rig Veda contains interesting passages relating to the 

creation of the world, as imagined by 

Bg gg ew — the primitive Aryans, and concerning 

eat anaeeer the knowledge of God. The following 
passages are remarkable :— 

‘The Allwise Father clearly saw, and, after deliberate thought, 
created the sky and the earth, in liquid form, which touched 
each other, When they had expanded far and wide, the sky 
and earth became separate.’ _ 

‘ He who has created all is All-powerful and Almighty. He 
creates all and nourishes them. He is above all and sees all. 
He is above the seat of the Seven Rishis. So do the wise men 
say, and wise men attain all their objects in life.’ 

‘He who gave us life ; He who created us; He who has 
knowledge of all the places in this universe, He is one, though 


What do the hymns 
teach us ? 
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He has the names of many gods. Other beings desire to know 
Him.’ 

‘ He who created this all cannot come within the compass 
of your understanding. Your mind has not the capacity of 
erasping His wisdom ; He is incomprehensible. People make 
guesses regarding Him and are involved in a mist. They eat 
their food to maintain their life, sing hymns and walk to and 
fro. —X, 82. 

The above hymns point to the conclusion that the different 
names of gods used in the Vedas, refer to one God whose great 
wisdom cannot be comprehended by man. 

The mysteries of creation have been 
thus described by the Vedic poets :— 

‘ At that time whatever is was not, and what is not was not, 
There was neither entity, nor nonentity.’ 

‘Earth was not, and this far-extending sky was not. What 
was it that covered everything? What place was assigned 
for each object ? Did the wide and deep waters exist ? At 
that time death was not, nor immortality. Distinction be- 
tween night and day was not. There was the only ONE, who 
was alive and was breathing without afflation. He sustained 
his own self and stood in need of no external help Other than 
him nothing existed which since has been. Darkness there was 
all over, and this universe was enveloped with darkness. All 
was without bounds and undistinguishable, like fluids mixed in 
waters,’ 

‘ Desire was created in mind, and what has been created in 
this world was the result of that desire, and it became the pro- 
ductive seed. Wise men contemplate, and in their wisdom try 
to find out and ascertain the reality of that which exists, as 
compared with that which does not exist.’ 

‘Males were produced together with the creative germs. 
Other powers were also produced. Their luminous rays spread 
in both directions, and above and beneath.’ 

‘Who can give the true accounts ? Who can describe when 
all this was created ; whence all these things came into exis- 
tence? The gods came after the creation. Who can tell 
whence they came ?’ 

‘Whence was all this created ? From whom did they come ? 
Were they created by any, or were they not created? All this 
is known only to HIM who lives as the LORD of the Universe 
in the highest heaven. If He does not know this, no other 
being can,’—X, 129. 

In such a way have the ancient Aryans attempted to penetrate 
into the mysteries of creation ; but their thinkers have acknow- 
ledged their utter inability to lift the curtain which hangs 
between human knowledge and the action of the Supreme 
Master of the Universe. 


Mysteries of creation. 
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The following ate some of the verses showing how the Vedic 

i Rishis rose from the conception of na- 

Rnemenet ot 0e ture-gods, to that of one dbity: 

‘In the beginning existed a golden child. From his very 
birth he was the Lord of all. He located the earth and sky in 
their respective quarters. Whom shallwe worship with offer- 
ings ? Him who endowed.us with life and strength ; whose 
commands are obeyed by all the gods; whose shadow is 
immortality and whose slave is death. 

‘Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Him who by the 
force of his might is the only King of all living beings on 
earth which can see and move ; Him who is the Lord of all 
bipeds and quadrupeds. 

‘Whom shall we worship with offerings? Him by whose 
might these snowy mountains have been made and whose 
creatures are this earth and oceans; Him whose arms these 
quarters of space are. 

‘Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Him who is the 
mainstay of the sky which is above us and of earth which 
surrounds us ; Him whom the resplendent sky and earth own 
as Almighty ; Him by whose aid the sun rises and imparts 
its lustre. 

‘Whom shall we worship with offerings? Him who spread 
the waters through this universe. These held in their womb 
and gave birth to fire. That One Being who is the life of the 
gods made his appearance. 

‘Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Him who with 
his might controlled the waters that created energy ; Him who 
is the Lord above all gods; He is One, 

‘Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Him who is the 
true, who created this earth and the sky, who created the glad 
and mighty waters. . May he_never do us any harm. 

‘Whom shall we worship with offerings ? O Lord of all the 
creatures! None has created all these created things but 
Thou. May the object of our worship and adoration be 
realised. May we acquire wealth and joy.’—X, 121. 

The Aitarya Aranya contains remarkable passages showing 
what notions the ancient Aryans enter- 
tained regarding the soul, its reality 
and actions. They are simple, noble and sublime, and display 
the grasp and power of imagination of those early races and 
their conviction of the unity of the Creator. Speaking of the 
reality of the soul, the text says :— : 

‘ What is this soul that prompts us to action ? Which is the 
soul? Where is it? Whatis it? Can it be called that by 
which a man sees ? or by which he hears? or by which he 
smells odours? or which enables him to utter speech ? or to 


Aryan notions of the soul. 
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distinguish between good and bad taste ? or discriminate be. 
tween right and wrong? Is it the seat of the heart, or the faculty 
of understanding ? Or is it the mind that wills ? or is it sensa- 
tion ? or perception ? or thought ? or imagination ? or com- 
prehension ? or recollection ? or retention ? or figure? or 
feeling ? or assent ? or desire? or wish? or determination ? 
or animal action ? 

‘ All these are but different names of the faculty by which 
ideas are conceived. This faculty of apprehension comprises 
the soul ; and what is that soul? Brahma, the Lord of the Uni- 
verse. He is Indra, the Supreme Being, the ruler-in-chief ofall 
creatures (Prajapati); it is He who is represented in the several 
gods: it is He who shines in the five preliminary elements, 
earth, air, water, ethereal fluid and light. He supports them 
each individually and becomes their mainstay collectively when 
exhibited in different objects and forms, represented and joined 
by minute particles, be it in the production of a seed, or of an 
egg, or of a womb, or of hot moisture, or of plants ; be the 
object of creation man or beast, kine or horses, bipeds or 
quadrupeds, birds or insects, all that lives or moves, walks or 
flies; or all that is stationary, all that the eye can see and 
imagination reflect. The great wisdom founded all things, the 
world and everything and object the world contains. That 
great wisdom, that great intellect and intelligence, is Brahma.’ 

The commentators describe the above J/antra as of such 
efficacy that, by repeating it in due form, sages ascend to 
the blissful regions of heaven, attain all the desires of their 
heart and become immortal, 

The Mantra ends with the following prayer :— 

‘May what I have uttered be founded on intelligence; may 
my mind incline to what I have chanted. O Thou! Manifest 
thyself to me. Ospeech and mind! obtain everlasting bliss 
from this sacred Veda. May what I have heard be impressed 
deep in my heart, and may what | have chanted be ever 

resent before my mind. May I have the strength given me to 
understand the reality and the courage to speak the truth. 
May the Mantra preserve me! may it preserve the teacher! 
may it preserve the hearer ! 

We have alluded to the use of soma juice by the early 

Perr eeenen, ame Aryans, and to their being so much 

eo itt addicted to it that Soma itself came 
to be worshipped as a deity. The use of spirituous liquor 
seems to have been introduced among the Aryans at a come 
paratively late period. It never attained that sanctity and 
celebrity which its milder sister enjoyed before it; neverthe- 
less it was offered to gods as oblations, and no ceremony 
was complete without it. The Aryans became addicted to 
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the use of soma beer and strong spirits. The most acceptable 
and welcome offer to their gods was soma beer, and wine was 
publicly sold in streets. The Rig Sanhita contains verses 
showing that wine was kegt in bottles of leather, and that it 
was sold without restriction to any body who wished to 
have it. The same wine was offered tothe gods, while there 
were many sacred rites in which strong arrak was offered as 
libation, and an offerthus made was considered most auspi- 
cious. There was fermented intoxicating beverage. Although 
in the later Vedas its use was prohibited, and it was laid down 
that any person who indulged in wine committed a sin so 
heinous as to be equal to the murder of a Brahman, yet its 
use was never discontinued in any age. In Mannu and Yaj- 
navalkya punishment for its use is thus provided: ‘ Should 
any Brahman drink it, then let water, or wine, or the urine of 
a cow, or milk, be boiled in any large vessel of metal, and let 
the culprit drink the boiled liquid and thus put an end to his 
accursed life” A Brahman wegman who drinks wine becomes 
incapable of approaching her husband. ‘ She is doomed to be 
born a slut, or a cow or a vulture,’ 
We have said before * that no mention of beef as an article 
sat of food is to be found in the early 
hymns of the Rig Veda. Neverthe- 
less the Aryans were a beef-eating nation. The exact period 
when they commenced the practice, it is impossible to ascertain. 
Like the ancient Jews, the Aryans, feasted their guests on a 
well-grown and fat calf, and not only was this considered a 
mark of honour for the guest, but a present of beef was 
regarded as a wholesome and fortunate accompaniment in a 
voyage to the world unseen. A cow was slaughtered that 
it might rejoin the dead in his future existence and be of 
use to him there. The Vedas enjoin the observance of a 
4 ceremony called Gomedha, or Aswa- 
medha, which literally means sacrifice 
of cattle. When the poet and hermit 
Valmiki gave a feast to his respected friend and brother sage, 
Vasishtha, the well-known author of the Smritees which form 
the bulk of the Vedas, he slaughtered specially a large number 
of fat calves to please his honoured guest. In the ancient 
Shastric work on medicine known as Charaka Sanhita, compiled 
in the fifth or sixth century of the Christian era, there isa 
chapter on food in which it is said that ‘the flesh of a cow, buffa- 
loe or hog should not be used daily,’ which shows that flesh of 
this kind was, without any reservation, used as food, though its 
daily use was prohibited on medical grounds. The author 
goes on to describe the benefits of using beef as food. 


Ceremony of Gomedha 
or Aswamehda. 





* Vide page 43 antée. 
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In the Susruta, the chapter on food gives a list of diseases 
in which the use of beef is prohibited. In some books the 
arvak, or juice, taken from beef is prescribed as a medicine 
for debility and weakness, The black Yajur Veda describes 
the various ceremonies in which the flesh of cattle must be 
used, and details are given of the kinds of cattle to be slaugh- 
tered to please special deities, a particular prayer being pre- 
scribed for each occasion. 

Notwithstanding the general purity and simplicity of the 
age, cheating and fraud were practised 
in the days of the early Aryans, as 
now, and, strange to say, this happened among the nearest 
of kin and among brothers. A remarkable story is told in 
the fifteenth chapter of the first book of the Rig Veda. It 
seems that three ascetic brothers, while travelling in a sandy 
desert in the hot weather, under the burning rays’of the sun, 
were oppressed with thirst. Happening to see a well, which 
was, however, unprovided with the means of raising water, two 
of the brothers assisted the third to descend into it. He 
lifted up waier for his comrades, who, as soon as their thirst 
was satiated, made up their minds to rob him of his property 
which he had left on the bank of the well when going down. 
The traitor brothers stole it and left their faithful companion 
in the well, which they covered with a heavy cart-wheel. The 
distressed brother in his misfortune pronounced the hymns as 
invocation,* 

In the Sixth Mandala there are hymns addressed to clouds, 
to frogs, and to the sun, which, being 
recited with worship in due form, are 
believed to occasion the fall of rain in times of drought after 
the lapse of a certain number of days not exceeding a week. 

As noted elsewhere, the system of government was patri- 

archal,+ each head of the family per- 
aoe of govern- f+ming sacrificial duties himself, and 
being regarded as the head of the 


Cheating and fraud. 


Invocations for rain. 





* More than 500 years ago, Hafiz the nightingale of Shiraz speaking 
of his own age said :— 
In che shorest kt dar dour-t-gamar me binam, 
Hama dfig puraz fitna o shar me binam ; 
Hech shafgat na brother ba brother darud 


Hech mehre na padar ra ba pisar me binam. 
“* What tumult am I witnessing in the course of rotation of the moon ? 


‘I see the whole world filled with mischief and wickedness ; 

“ A brother entertains no regaid for a brother ; 

** Nor a father cherishes affection for a son.” 

It is remarkable that world has gone on after the fashion complained 
of by Hafiz from the remotest ages. 

The Vedas are the best evidence of this theory. 

t See page 8 antée. 
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spiritual as well as the temporal world so far as the family 
circle was concerned. In later times powerful men, that is, 
men owning large tracts of cultivated land and numerous 
cattle, came to be recognised as heads of communities within 
certain territorial limits. As the desire for territorial aggran- 
disement and conquest increased and the power of these heads, 
still called patriarchs, expanded, they assumed royal func- 
tions and prerogatives and came to be styled Kings * (Rajas 
from the Sanskrit Rdzan, King, cognate 
with the Latin Reg, of rex). By degrees 
he became the principal source from 
which all honour, command and authority flowed. The crown 
(Latin, corona) originally consisted of garlands of leaves worn 
on the head as the symbol of sovereignty. As luxury increased, 
it was made of flowers and shrubs, and, with the increase of 
wealth, of silver, gold and precious stones. At very early 
periods traceable in the Rig Veda, Indian monarchs are repre- 
sented as enthroned, anda throne, or a high chair, came soon 
to be regarded as a common metaphorical expression for 
sovereign power and dignity. As in ancient Greece, so in 
India, all the greater gods were enthroned. 

The first four chapters of the eighth Mandala give interest- 
ing particulars of ceremonies observed 
at the consecration of kings, A king 
‘was seated on a throne prepared for 
the occasion, and water, mixed with honey, clarified butter and 
spirituous liquor, poured on his head, and, this being done, 
his head was adorned with two sorts of grass and ears of corn. 
Solemn rites were performed by priests with due formalities. 
The following remarkable passage is given in connection with 
the enthronement ceremony of King Janamejaya, son of 
Parikhshit, who addressed the priests on the occasion of his 
installation thus: ‘ Priests, proficient and well versed in this 
ceremony, assist me (who am likewise conscious of its benefits) 
to celebrate this sacred rite. By virtue of this solemn observ- 
ance, do I attain victory in single combat and inflict a signal 
defeat on a well organised’ army with an arrayed force. My 
power is such that neither the arrows of gods nor those of 
men can reach me. Verily, 1 shall live to the full extent of 
life and rule over the whole earth. Truly, a king who has 
well versed and qualified priests to assist him in performing 
sacred rites, lives the full period of life and acquires dominion 
over all the world, and neither the arrows of gods nor those of 
men can reach him.’ 

The Vedas have their calendar and take note of divisions of 
time, which appear to have been the 
same in the early days of the Aryans 


Constitution of monar- 
chy. 


Ceremony of corona- 
tion. 


Division of time. 





* Sanskrit Ganaka, father, from the root gam, to beget, 
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asthey are now. Thus, the Yajur Veda cites the following 
prayer to fire :— 

‘Thou representest the first year of the cycle, the 2nd, the 3rd, 
the 4th, and the 5th; may mornings belong to thee; may days 
and nights, fortnights, months and seasons be under thy control ; 
may the year be thy part; thou hast power over the present 
and that which is to come ; power to contract or expand; thou 
art winged throughout ; resanin thou firm like the firmament,’ 

The Vajasareiyi, or white Yajush, in the Satapatha Brahmana, 

which constitutes its fourteenth book, 
men — after the Contains interesting particulars regard- 
ee ing the formation of man after the model 
of God, the analogy which the created bears to the Creator, and 
the peculiarities and qualities common to both, Thus, the 
text says in regard to the creation of man :— 

“ Before the production of the body, the soul assumed a 
corporeal form. The Primeval Being, having thus manifested 
himself, looked around, and, seeing nothing else, said to him- 
self: ‘Iaml1, and thus a man, when called by another, 
answers, ‘I am,’ before he declares the name by which he is 
known and identified.” 

What is I but a consciousness of self-existence, derived from 
the Supreme Being, like the knowledge He has of himself? 

Then look to the natural tendency of man to assert his 
superiority over others and to excel them in the paths of life. 
On this subject the Vedas say :— 

‘Being anterior to all which seeks supremacy in the world, 
He consumed by fire all that proved a hindrance to his own 
supremacy : hence it is that man, having knowledge of this truth, 
tries to overcome him who seeks to obtain preference over him.’ 

Man dreads certain objects, or certain notions. This quality, 
too, is attributed to God. The Vedas say :— 

‘‘ He felt dread; hence it is that a man fears when alone. 
But he contemplated and said to himself, ‘ since I am every- 
where,’ and nothing else exists besides me, why should I fear ? ’ 
Thus his terror forsook him ; for what should he be afraid of, 
since fear is entertained of another ?” 

Concerning the origin of the female sex 
it is said :— 

‘He, ze. Viraj the Primeval and Universal manifested 
being, felt gloomy in his lonely position ; therefore man feels 
no delight when alone. He reflected and desired another ; 
and instantly he assumed the shape of a man and woman. 

According to Hindu mythology, Viraj is the divine substance 

as which divides itself into two separate 

Origin of Manne. persons. The first offspring was Mannu. 


SYED MUHAMMAD LATIF, K.B., SH. U, 


Origin of female sex. 

















ArT. VI.—JAINISM AND BUDDHISM. 
By A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE, Pu. D., C.LE. 


N this paper I propose to give some account of recent 
researches regarding Jainism and Buddhism, with a 
more special reference to the former. Jainism is the great 
Indian rival of Buddhism, and is as ancient an institution 
as the latter, though until quite recent years its very exist- 
ence before the middle ages was denied by the learned 
world, and even at the present time, by the side of the 
world-wide fame of its illustrious rival, it is hardly more than 
a name to the general public. It is only within the last 
twenty years that it has become the subject of a more 
serious and thorough-going study among the scholars of 
Europe. This is mainly owing to the fact that during that 
period the treasures of the Jair literature, which is almost as 
extensive as the Buddhist, have been, through the operations 
of the Government Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts and 
through private efforts, made more accessible to European 
students. The more intimate knowledge of Jainism, which 
has thus been obtained, has led to a revolution in the hitherto 
held views regarding its antiquity and its tenets. This reha- 
bilitation of it as one of the most ancient monastic organisations 
of India is due, in the main, to the researches of Professor 
Jacobi, which were seconded by Hofrath Prof. Biihler, myself, 
and others.* The results of these researches I will attempt to 
sum up in the following pages. 

The founder of Jainism is commonly known by the title 
of Mahavira, under which he is usually referred to in the sacred 
books of the Jains. His personal name, however, was Vardha- 
mana. In the books of the rival Order of the Buddhists, he 
is designated the Nataputta, z. 2, ‘*the son of the chief of the 
Nata clan of Kshatriyas.” For like Buddha, Mahavira was of 
high aristocratic descent, the son of a Raja or petty king. 
His father Siddhartha was the head of a Kshatriya clan, the 
so-called Natas or Nayas, who were settled in the suburb 
Kollaga of the once flourishing town of Vaicali, whence 
it is that Mahavira is occasionally designated the Vésaliya 
or “ the man of Vaigali.” Vaicali is the modern Besarh about 
27 miles north of Patna. Anciently it consisted of three 





* For detailed information see Prof, Jacobi’s Translations of the 


Achaéranga and Kalpa Siatras (1884) and the Uttaradhyayana and 
Sitrakriiaoga Saitras (1895), Hofrath Prof. Biihlers Jndian Sect of the Jains 
(1887), and my own Translation of the Upasakadacga Sitra ( 1888); also 
Prof. Jacobi’s Kalpa Sitra, published in 1879, and a paper of his on the Ori- 
gin of the Svetambara and Digambara Sects in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, Vol. XX XVIII, 1884, 
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distinct portions, called Vaicali, Kundagama and Vaniyagama 
and forming, in the main, the quarters inhabited by the 
Brahman, Kshatriya and Baniya castes respectively. At the 
present day it has entirely disappeared, but the sites of its 
three component parts are still marked by the villages of 
Besarh, Basukund and Baniya. While it existed, it hada 
curious political constitution; it was an oligarchic republic ; 
its government was vested in a Senate, composed of the heads 
of the resident Kshatriya clans, and presided over by an officer 
who had the title of King, and was assisted by a Viceroy 
and a Commander-in-Chief. Siddhartha was married to Trigala, 
who was a daughter of Chetaka, the then governing King of the 
republic, From her Mahavira was born, in or about 599 B. C., 
and he was, therefore, a very highly connected personage, 
This accounts for the fact that, like his rival Buddha, in the 
earlier years of his ministry, he addressed himself chiefly to 
the members of the aristocracy and to his fellow castemen, the 
Kshatriyas. At the usual age he married, and his wife, Yacoda, 
bore him a daughter, Anojja, who in due time was married to 
Jamali, a fellow-nobleman, and, later on, one of his followers. 
He seems to have lived in the parental house, till his 
father died, and his elder brother, Nandivardhana, succeed- 
ed to what principality they owned. Then, at the age of thirty, 
he, with the consent of the head of his house, entered the 
spiritual career, which in India, just as in Europe, offereda 
field for the ambition of younger sons, In Kollaga, the Naya 
clan kept up a religious establishment, doubtless similar to 
those still existing in the present day. There is one, near 
Calcutta, in the Maniktola suburb, which is probably known 
to most of us. Such establishments consist of a park or 
garden, enclosing a temple and rows of cells for the accom- 
modation of monks ; sometimes also a stupa or sepulchral 
monument. The whole complex is not unusually called a 
Chaitya, though this is strictly only the name of the shrine 
within it. The Chaitya of the Naya clan was called Duipalasa, 
and it was kept up for the accommodation of the monks of 
Parcvanatha’s order, to whom the Naya clan professed alle- 
giance. 

Mahavira, on adopting the monk’s vocation, would naturally 
retire to the Duipalasa Chaitya and join the Order of 
Pargvanatha. But the observances of that order do not seem 
to have satisfied his notions of stringency, one of the cardinal 
points of which was absolute nudity. So, after a trial of one 
year, he separated, and discarding his clothes, wandered about 
the country of North and South Bihar, even as far as modern 
Rajmahal. Considering his tenet of absolute nudity, it is no 
wonder that it took twelve years before he succeeded in gaining 


































a following that acknowledged his divine mission. It was 
now that he obtained the title of Mahavira or ‘Great Hero,’ 
and was acknowledged to be a Jina and Ké€valin, z.¢., a holy 
andomniscient person. It is his title of Jina, or ‘ Spiritual 
Conqueror,’ from which the names Jainism and Jain, by which 
his system and his sect are now generally known, are derived ; 
and it is Mahavira’s initial connection with Parcvanatha’s 
order which accounts for the fact that the latter saint is 
reckoned in the Jain hierarchy as the immediate predecessor 
of Mahavira, and that his image is set up in so many Jain 
temples. The famous sacred hill of Pargcvanatha (or Paresnath, 
as it is commonly called), with its Jain temples, also takes its 
name from him. The last thirty years of his life Mahavira 
passed in teaching his religious system and organising his order 
of ascetics, which was patronised chiefly by those princes with 
whom he was related through his mother, the kings of Videha, 
Magadha and Anga, z.., those of North and South Bibar. 
In the towns and villages which lay in these parts he spent 
almost the whole period of his ministry, though he extended 
his travels as far north as Sravasti, near the Nepalese frontier, 
and, perhaps, as far south as the Paresnath hill. The area of 
his ministry, therefore, practically coincides with that of his 
great contemporary Buddha. His life, on the whole, was an 
uneventful one. With Buddha, who, as we now see, was his 
most formidable rival, he does not appear to have come into 
any prominent conflict. The Jain sacred books hardly notice 
him. On the other hand, they teil us of a fierce hostility 
between Mahavira and another great spiritual chief of those 
days. This was Gosadla, the son of a Mankhali, or beggar, 
who had set up as the head of a section of the Ajivika 
order of monks, an order which at that time and for some 
subsequent centuries was so important as to be mentioned in 
one of Acoka’s pillar edicts about 234 B.C., but which has 
long since ceased to exist. This Gosala appears to have been 
the first who attached himself to Mahavira, when the latter 
commenced his naked peregrinations. But, after following 
Mahavira for six years, he quarrelled with his master, and set 
up asa chief of ascetics himself, and that, two years earlier 
than Mahavira himself ventured to do, This conduct naturally 
enough explains the intense hostility of Mahavira, who resented 
the presumption of his former disciple in taking precedence of 
his master.* Besides Gosadla, the apostate, Mahavira had 





* I should mention that Prof. Jacobi holds a slight different view of 
Gosala’s position. According to him Gosadla and Mahavira were two in- 
dependent sect founders, who only associated for six years with the intention 
of combining their sects and fusing them into one; but that at last they 
quarrelled, probably on the question who was to be the leader of the united 
sect ; and thus their bitter hostility is accounted for. 
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eleven chief disciples, who all remained true to him, and 
who are said to have, between them, instructed 4,200 Sra. 
manas, or monks ; but only one of them, named Sudharman, 
survived his master, and it is through him that Jainism 
has been continued to the present day. Mahavira died in 
the seventy-second year of his life, in the small town of 
Pawa, in the Patna district, which is still considered one of 
the most sacred spots by the Jains. The traditional dates of 
his birth and death are 599 B.C. and 527 B.C. As modern 
research has shown, they cannot be far wrong. The corres. 
ponding dates for Buddha, who lived to the age of eighty, are 
557 and 477 B.C. Itis certain that the two men were con- 
temporaries, and that Mahavira died some years before 
Buddha. The former, like his great contemporary, must have 
been an eminently impressive personality. This accounts for 
his great success as a sect founder. He certainly succeeded in 
eventually bringing over to his way of thinking the whole 
order of Parevanatha, so that the name of Nirgrantha, or ‘ one 
without any ties,’’ which originally belonged to that order, 
attached itself tothe order of Mahavira, The only essential 
point of difference between them was the question of wearing 
a modicum of clothes. The followers of Parevanatha appear 
to have yielded that point fora time. The difference, however, 
being one on a point of the merest. decency, necessarily con- 
tinued to subsist in a dormant state, till a few centuries later it 
woke up again and, as we shall see further on, led to the great 
division of the Jaina order into the Svetambaras and Digam- 
baras, orfthe ‘ White-clothed’ and ‘ Unclothed ones.’ The 
term Nirgrantha, or Nigantha, indeed, was the name by which 
the Jains were originally known. They are mentioned under 
that name in the same pillar edict of Acoka, about 234 B.C,, 
which, as I have already remarked, also names the Ajivika 
monks; and it remained their name for many centuries after- 
wards ; for Hiuen Tsiang, in the seventh century A. D., still 
knows them under no other name. How it came to fall into 
disuse and to give place to the comparatively modern name, 
Jain, has not yet been explained. 

I will notice, in passing, the coincidence between Christ and 
Mahavira with respect to the number twelve of their disciples, 
which in either case includes an apostate. An interdependence 
of Christianity and Jainism, I believe, has never been seriously 
propounded, as has been done in the case of Buddhism with 
respect to similar coincidences, Such coincidences are apt to 
be urged too far ; and the instance I have noted is an instruct- 
ive one in that respect: isolated coincidences possess very 
little evidential force.* With regard to Buddhism and 





© For another curious coincidence, relating to the parable of the Three 
Merchants, see Jacobi's Translation of the Uttaradhyayana Sitra, p. 29. 
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Jainism there are numerous coincidences in smaller details 
between the lives and doctrines of Buddha and Mahavira; and 
this circumstance was long considered a good reason for dis- 
crediting the story of the latter and the early existence of 
the Jain sect. But the sketch of Mahavira’s life which I have 
given above shows that inthe main it was entirely different 
from Buddha’s, 

Before touching on the alleged doctrinal and ceremonial 
coincidences, it may be well to point out that neither Buddhism 


nor Jainism is a religion in the strict sense of that word. — 


They are rather monastic organisations, They are orders of 
begging fraternities, in many respects similar to the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans among ourselves, Both were founded 
at the end of the sixth and beginning of the fifth centuries — 
B.C. That period was a very active one in Northern India 
with respect to religious matters. The times were rife with 
religious movements. Many monastic orders sprung up: 
Buddhism and Jainism were only two among them, though 
they were the most important and most enduring. A third 


contemporary order, that of the Ajivikas, which enjoyed only 
a transitory existence, has been already mentioned by me 
incidentally. It must not be thought, however, that the institu- 
tion of monasticism was any innovation on the existing reli- 
gious conditions of the country. That institute formed an — 
essential part of the original Brabmanism. The old Brahmanic 
religion ordained man’s life to be spent in four consecutive 


stages, called Acramas. A man was to commence life as a 
religious student, then to proceed to be a householder, next to 
go into retirement as an anchorite, and finally to spend the 
declining years of his life as a wandering Sanyasin, or mendi- — 
cant. These Sanydasins, or Brahmanic mendicants, form the 
prototype of the great monastic orders that arose in the sixth 
century B.C., the only difference apparently being that the 
Brahmanic mendicants never formed themselves into such large 
organisations as the Buddhists and Jains. The rules and obser- 
vances which were prescribed for the former were either adopt- 
ed or imitated by the latter. It is this circumstance which ex- 
plains most of the coincidences that have been noticed between 
the Buddhists and Jains: they followed the same model. 
Thus, to mention but one striking example, the rule of ahkimsd, 
or ‘respect for life,’ which forms such a prominent feature in 
Buddhism and even more so in Jainism, is one which was 
binding on all Brahmanic mendicants. In course of time a 
tendency arose in Brahmanism to limit the entry into the stage 
of a mendicant to persons of the Brahman caste. It is pro- 
bably this circumstance which first led to the formation of 
non-brahmanic orders such as those of the Buddhists and 
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Jains, which were chiefly and originally intended for persons of 
the second, or Kshatriya, caste, though eventually other caste- 
men were also admitted. It is easy to understand that these 
non-brahmanic orders would not be looked upon by the Sanya- 
sins as quite their equals, even when they were quite as ortho- 
dox as themselves, and on the other hand, that this treatment 
by the Brahmanic ascetics would beget in their rivals a ten- 
dency to dissent and even to opposition. Thus the Buddhists 
and Jains were led not only to discard the performance of reli- 
gious ceremonies which was also done by the Brahmanic men- 


dicants, but to go further and even discontinue the reading of 


the Vedas. It was this latter practice which really forced them 
outside the pale of Brahmanism. The still very prevalent 
notion that Buddhism and Jainism were reformatory movements, 
and that, more especially, they represented a revolt against 
the tyranny of caste, is quite erroneous. They were only a 
protestagainst the caste exclusiveness of the Brahmanic ascetics; 
but caste as such, and as existing outside their orders, was fully 
acknowledged by them. Even inside their orders, admission, 
though professedly open to all, was at first practically limited to 
the higher castes. It is also significant for the attitude of these 
orders to the Brahmanic institutions of the country that, 
though in spiritual matters their so-called lay-adherents were 
bound to their guidance, yet with regard to ceremonies, such 
as those of birth, marriage and death, they had to look for 
service to their old Brahmanic priests. The Buddhist or Jain 
monk functionated as the spiritual director to their respective 
\lay communities, but the Brahmans were their priests. 

It will thus be seen that the points of resemblance un- 
doubtedly existing between the orders of the Buddhists and 
Jains are the natural result of the surrounding conditions under 
which they both arose and lived. Their points of difference 
are numerous, in regard both to doctrine and practice. They 
are so many, and often so minute and technical, that it would 
be difficult to render them _ intelligible within a small 
compass ; nor would such an exposition be of any general 
interest. Those whom it may interest will find the subject fully 
and ably discussed by Professor Jacobi in the Introductions 
to his Translations (see footnote,* p. 315). I may mention, 
however, two points which I believe have not been elsewhere 
noticed, but which, to my mind, very clearly bring out the 
extreme difference in the character and practice of the 
two orders. There is a celebrated term common to both 
the Buddhists and Jains: the term ¢érz-ratna, or ‘the 

three jewels.” With the former these are Buddha, the Law 
and the Order; but with the latter they are Right faith, 
Right cognition, and Right conduct, These mottoes; as we 
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might call them, of the two orders are significant. That of 
the Buddhists refers to concrete, that of the Jains to abstract, 
things. The former shows that Buddhism was animated by a 
practical and active spirit, while the latter shows Jainism to 
have been speculative and unenterprising. The history of the 
two Orders proves this inference. While Buddhism, with its 
active missionary spirit, spread far and wide beyond the borders 
of India, and, outgrowing the narrow bounds of a mere monas- 
tic order, developed into popular religions in Ceylon, Burma, 
Tibet and other lands, Jainism always lived a quiet, unobtrusive 
life within the borders of India, travelling but little, ifat all, 
beyond them. Again, the term applied collectively to the order, 
both by the Buddhists and Jains, was sangha, or “ the Order.” 
But the Jains qualified it by the addition of the further term 


~, chaturvidla, or “four-fold.” With them the monastic order 





included four classes of persons : monks, nuns, lay-brothers | 
aud lay-sisters. Wuth the Buddhists the order included only 
two classes : monks and nuns ; their lay-adherents stood in no 
essential or organic connection with them. It is obvious that no 
order of mendicant monks could possibly maintain its existence 
without some sort of relation to the surrounding secular com- 
munity. It must of necessity depend for its sustenance and 
support on those within that community who, out of reverence 
for the Order, supported it with their alms. But the two orders 
observed avery different policy towards their respective lay- 
adherents. With the Buddhists they had no part and parcel in 
the monastic organisation. They were not formally admitted 
into communion with the order ; they had not to take any vows; 
there were no rules to regulate their position or conduct ; no 
regular devotional services were held for them ; neither was there 
any formal exclusion of any unworthy lay-person ; in fact, the 
position of the lay-adherents was so loose and informal that a 
lay adherent of the Buddhistic order might at the same time be 
also an adherent of another order ; there were no rules prohibit- 
ing such an anomalous position. The proud feeling of being a 
member of Buddha’s great order and partaking of its spiritual 
benefits was not permitted to the Buddhist lay-adherent. Very 
different was the case of the Jain lay-adherent. His position 
was exactly the reverse in all the points just enumerated. He 
formed an integral part of the organisation, and thus was made 
to feel that his interests were bound up with those of his order. 
In this matter Buddhism made a fatal mistake. For their treat- 
ment of their lay-adherents was one of the main causes of the 
eventual total disappearance of their order from India, the land 
of their home. When in the course of time, in consequence of 
the change of religious tendencies which already began to 
operate in the seventh century A.D., at the time of the celebrat- 
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ed Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, the recruitment of 
their order declined; and when, later on, the pressure of the 
spiritual opposition of the great Brahmanic orders, founded in 
the ninth century A.D., by Sankaracharya and his disciples, in- 
creased ; and when finally, in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies A.D., the storm of the iconoclastic Muhammadan con- 
quest swept over India, and, as related in the histories of Ta- 


‘ranath and Minhaj-ud-din, inflicted wholesale massacre on the 


few still surviving monastic settlements, Buddhism simply col- 
lapsed ; it utterly disappeared. Having maintained no insepar- 
able bond with the broad strata of the secular life of the people, 
it had no chance of recruitment, it could neither maintain, nor 
recover itself. The lay-followers of Buddhism, having lost 
their monks to whom no paramount interest bound them, by a 
most natural process relapsed into Brahmanism, in which they 
again found, as they had done before the advent of Buddhism, 
not only their priests, but also their spiritual directors, Some 
small portions only of the former Buddhist laity, here and there, 
especially in Bengal, preferred to keep aloof, maintaining a 
caricatured form of Buddhism without Buddha and his Order, in 
which it is only with great difficulty that one can recognise the 
distorted traces of the once flourishing system of Buddha. The 
discovery of these caricatured survivals of Buddhism in Bengal 
is mainly due to the researches of Mahamahop&dhyaya, 
Pundit Hara Prasad Shastri, who has unearthed them, as 
it were, in the followers of Dharma, one of the well-known units 
of the Buddhist Trinity, and published an account of them in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1895. From 
them Dharmtolla Street takes its name, and their Dharma 
temple still stands in the modern Jaun Bazar Street. , 
Very different was the fate of Jainism, which securely lived 
through the stormy times that shattered Buddhism. It has 
maintained itself quietly and unobtrusively to the present day ; 
and its prospering monastic settlements and lay-communities 
are still to be found in Western and Southern India and Bengal; 
one of them we have close to our own doors, in the Maniktola 
suburb of this city. Jainism, indeed, is the only one of the almost 
primeval monastic orders of India which hassurvived down to the 
presentday. But the history of an order of such a retiring char- 
acter can necessarily offer but few points of general interest. 
There is really only one event in it which, in its results, obtrudes 
itself on the notice of the outside world. This is the great 
schism, which has been already alluded to, into the two divi- 
sions of the Svetambaras and Digambaras, or the ‘ White-clothed 
and the ‘ Unclothed’ monks. The division took place, as in- 
dicated by the name, on the question of wearing clothes, though 
there are also other differences both in point of dogtrine and 
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practice, which, however, are of no general interest. The two 
divisions maintain an entirely separate and even antagonistic 
existence ; they possess also almost entirely distinct literatures, 
and the most ancient class of sacred books, the so-called Angas 
and Piirvas, have been preserved only in the Svetambara divi- 
sion. Moreover, both divisions are now divided into an extensive 
ramification of schools and lines of teachers which gradually 
screw up in the course of centuries. The historical, or rather 
chronicling, spirit is as strongly developed inthe Jains as it is 
in the Buddhists. They keep up regular Pattavalis, or lists of 
the succession of teachers, several of which have been published 
by Hofrath Prof. Biihler, Dr. Klatt and myself in the Indian Anti- 
quary and the Epigraphia Indica; and their sacred and other 
books are throughout interspersed with an abundance of chroni- 
cling notices, which have been extracted and recorded, in 
addition to the scholars already mentioned, by Professors 
Weber and Bhandarkar.* -From all these materials the Jain 
tradition regarding their Order and their Sacred Books may be 
gathered, In its main features it is as follows, 

In the second century after Mahavira’s death (about 310 
B.C.) a very severe famine, lasting twelve years, took place in \ 
the country of Magadha, the modern Bihar, beyond which, as 
yet, the Jain order does not seem to have spread. At that time 
Chandra Gupta, of the Maurya dynasty, was king of the country, 
and Bhadrabahu was the head of the still undivided Jain com- 
munity. Under the pressure of the famine, Bhadrabahu, with 
a portion of his people, emigrated into the Karnata (or Cana- 
rese) country in the south of India. Over the other portion 
that remained in Magadha, Sthilabhadra assumed the head- 
ship. Towards the end of the famine, during the absence of 
Bhadrabahu, a Council assembled at Pataliputra, the modern 
Patna ; and this Council collected the Jain sacred books, con- 
sisting of the eleven Angas and the fourteen Pirvas, which 
latter are collectively called the twelfth Anga. The troubles 
that arose during the period of famine produced also a change 
in the practice of the Jains. The rule regarding the dress of 
the monks had been, that they should ordinarily go altogether 
naked, though the wearing of certain clothes appears to have 
been allowed to the weaker members of the order. Those 
monks who remained behind felt constrained by the exigencies 
of the time to abandon the rule of nakedness, and to adopt the 
“white” dress. On the other hand, those who, out of religious 
zeal, chose to exile themselves rather than admit a change of 
the rule of nakedness, made that: fule compulsory on all the 





* See Prof. Weber’s Catalogue of the Jain Manuscripts in Berlin, 1888 and 1892 ; 
also Prof. Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 1883-84. Fora 
fuller list, see Prof. Jacobi’s Introduction to his Translation of Jaina Sutras, Part II, 
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members of their portion of the order. When, on the restitu- 
tion of peace and plenty, the exiles returned to their country, 
the divergence of practice which had in the meantime fully 
established itself between the two parties, made itself too 
markedly felt to be overlooked. The returned. exiles refused 
to hold fellowship any longer with the (in their opinion) pec- 
cant portion that had remained at home. Thus the foundation 
was laid of the division between the two sections of the Digam. 
baras, or naked ones, and Svetambaras, or white-clothed ones, 
As a consequence of this difference, the Digambaras refused to 
acknowledge tne collection of Sacred Books made by the Coun- 
cil of Pataliputra ; and they, therefore, declare that, for them, 
the Piirvas and Angas arelost. The difference between the two 
parties, however, did not at once result, in a definite schism ; to 
this itdoes not appear to have come till a few centuries later, 
when the final separation took place in the year 79 or 82 A.D. 
On this point both sections are practically unanimous, their dates 
only differing by three years, At thistime the Jain order had 
already spread far beyond the borders of its narrow home in Bihar, 
and ramified into numerous schools and sub-divisions, some of 
which (as weshall presently see) possessed already flourishing set- 
tlements in Mathura. It would seem that this spirit of expansion 
developed in the Order principally in the time of Suhastin, who 
was the head of the Svetambara section towards the end of the 
third century B. C. ; for it is just under him that the Patta- 
valis record an extraordinarily large number of divisions and 
sub-divisions. It is certain that about the middle of the 
second century B.C. the Jain order had spread as far as the 
southern part of Orissa; for the Jains are referred to in 
Kharavela’s inscription on the Khandagiri rock, near Cuttack. 

In the course of time the collection of sacred books, or 
Siddhanta, as it is called by the Jains, which the Council of 
Pataliputra had established, fell more or less into disorder. It 
even was in danger of becoming extinct, owing to the scar- 
city of manuscripts. It became, therefore, necessary to reduce 
it to order, and to fix it in an authorised edition of manuscript 
“books.” This was done in 154 A.D., at a Council held in 
Vallabhi in Gujarat, under the presidency of Devarddhi, the 
head of one of the principal schools, 

It is clear from this tradition that the collection of the Jain 
sacred books, as preserved by the Svetambara section of the 
community. goes back to the end of the fourth or the begin- 
ning of the third century before the Christian era ; for the 
Council of Pataliputra which made the collection must have 
taken place about 300 B.C. The very process of a collection 
points to the fact of a previous existence ; and the tradition of 
the Jains maintains that the Pirvas, one of the two main 
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divisions of the collection, were taught by Mahavira himself 
to his immediate disciples, the so-called Ganadharas, and the 
latter composed the Angas, the other main division, The 
name Pirva means an ‘earlier’ composition; and the Pirvas 
were evidently called so because they existed prior to the 
Angas. Atthe time of the Council of Pataliputra a large 
portion of them, as the Jains themselves admit, had been already 
lost ; and what still remained was then embodied in a_ twelfth 
Anga, The Jain traditions about these Pirvas clearly point to 
the fact that there was once an original set of sacred books, 
the remains of which were, by the Pataliputra Council, re-cast 
and collected in a new form, better adapted to the changed 
circumstances of the time. 

Such is the tradition of the Jain Order with respect to its 
history and its sacred books, Until some thirty years ago, the 
prevalent disposition was to treat this tradition with great 
distrust. The presence of the strongly developed and curiously 
exaci chronicling spirit, however, which I have already re- 
marked on, as manifest throughout most of the Jain literature, 
lends but little support to that attitude ; and this fact has been 
increasingly realised through the more intimate acquaintance 
with Jain literature which hasbeen gained, during the last 
twenty years, through the publication of Jain books made by 
Professors Jacobi, Leumann, myself and others. Professor Jacobi, 
by a careful examination of the language and style of the Jain 
sacred books, which showed their very archaic character, 
contributed, not a little, to this result. Still, so long as no 
independent and incontrovertible evidence could be brought 
forward in corroboration of the statements of the Jain tradi- 
tion, no full conviction of its general reliability could be 
hoped for.--The discovery.- of such independent corroborative 
evidence is the most striking feature of the period I am review- 
ing, and is entirely due to the acumen of Hofrath Prof. Biihler, 
of Vienna.* On making a re-examination of certain inscrip- 
tions, found in 1871 by the late Major-General Sir A. 
Cunningham in the ruins of the Kankhali mound in Mathura,t 
Hofrath Prof. Biihler discovered among them some:which made 
mention of several teachers and sub-divisions of the Jains. 
Accordingly he arranged with Dr. J. Burgess, who was at that 
time at the head of the Archzological Department, to make a 
thorough excavation of the Kankhali mound. The work of 
excavation was carried out, under the superintendence of Dr, 





* Hisresearches on this subject are contained in a series of papers 
published in the volumes of the Vienna Oriental Journal for 1887 to 1891 
and 1896, and in the Transactions of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
in Vienna for 1897. 

f See his Survey Reports, Vol. II, 
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Fiihrer, during the working seasons of 1889 to 1893, and again 
in 1896. An abundant yield of fresh inscriptions was obtained, 
impressions of all of which were sent to Hofrath Prof. Biihler, 
By him they were carefully examined, and a selection of the most 
valuable published, with facsimiles, in the Vienna Oriental Jour- 
nal, as well as in the two first volumes of the Epigraphia Indica, 
What makes these inscriptions particularly valuable is the fact 
that many of them are dated in years of the Indo-Scythian era, 
that is, the era which was used by the Indo-Scythian kings 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. These kings flourished 
in the two first centuries of the Christian era, and their 
empire included North-Western India, as far down as Mathura, 
The dates range from the 5th to the 98th year of that era, and 
are, according to the usually accepted interpretation, equivalent 
to A.D. 83—176. Accordingly they prove the existence of the 
Jain Order in Mathura at as early a date as the first and 
second centuries of our era. Most of these inscriptions were 
found engraved on the pedestal of Jain statues, and recorded 
the dedication of these statues to some Jain temple by Jain 
laymen or laywomen under the direction of some Jain monk 
or nun, whose spiritual pedigree is carefully recorded. These 
dedications furnish corroborative evidence on many points of 
great interest, 

In the first place, the divisions and sub-divisions of the Order 
to which the directing monk or nun are recorded to have 
belonged, strikingly agree with those the existence of which, 
in the first and second centuries of our era, is also recorded in 
the Kalpasiitra and other books of the Jains. One of the 
Ganas, or divisions, which is most frequently mentioned is the 
Kautika, which was founded by Susthita, who was at the head 
of the order in the first half of the second century B.C. Moreover, 
this division belonged to the Svetambara section of the Jains, 
Thus we have here not only indirect evidence of the existence 
of the Svetambara Jains in the middle of the second century 
before Christ, but also direct evidence of the spread of the 
Kautika division, in the first and second centuries A.D., as far 
as Mathura, where, to judge from the frequent mention of their 
names in the inscriptions, they had a numerous and prosperous 
settlement. At that period there was also a Jain settlement in 
Bulandshahar, for the inscriptions also mention monks of a 
sub-division called after Uchchanagara, or Varana, both of which 
anciently were names of that town. 

In the second place, the inscriptions prove the existence of 
Jain nuns as a regular part of the Order ; and, moreover, show 
that these nuns were very active in the interest of their faith, 
especially among the female members of the lay community, 
since in all cases, except one, laywomen dedicated images at 
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the request of nuns. This fully agrees with the statements of i 
the Jain scriptures. Moreover, it affords an additional. proof | 
of the very early split of the Order into the two sections of the i 
Svetambaras and Digambaras, For the latter do not admit nuns I 
into the crder ; only the Svetambaras do so. The inscriptions, =| i 
therefore, prove that the Mathura settlement was one of the i) 
Svetambara section, and that the split of the Order was al- | 
ready fully established in the first century of our era. 

Another point clearly brought out by the inscriptions is the { 
position of the lay element in the Jain community. I have 
already remarked that that element formed an integral part of i 
the Jain organisation, and shown the very important bearing 
of this point on the fortunes of the Jain Order. The inscrip- 
tions apply to the laymen and laywomen the terms Sravaka | 
and Sravika respectively,—terms which have survived to the | 
present day in the form of Saraogi, by which the Jain laity are 
often known. Among the-Buddhists the term Sravaka is also | 
used, but there it signifies an Arhat, that is a monk ofa 
particular degree of sanctity. This ¢trcumstance not only | 
marks the position of the lay element within the Jain order, 
but also brings out clearly an essential difference between the | 
two great Orders of Jains and Buddhists. | 

Again, another point worthy of notice is that the inscriptions 
often mention the caste of Jain lay-people. I have already 
remarked how erroneous the idea is that Jainism or Buddhism 
intended to subvert. the caste system. A lay convert to 
Jainism does not loose his caste by his conversion. He may — 
have to give up the exercise of the trade of his caste ; but, if he 
wants a wife for himself or his son, or a husband for his daugh- 
ter, he can get them only from his old caste. Thus one 
inscription records -a donation by a layman of the Johar, or 
smith’s caste. He cannot have been a smith after his con- 
version, because Jainism forbids that trade toa layman. The 
reference, therefore, must be to the caste to which he or his | 
ancestors belonged. It appears, however, from the inscriptions, | 
that even then, as in our days, most of the lay-people belonged | 
to the mercantile rather than the artificing classes, 

I might mention many more points of detail in which the : 
inscriptions discovered in’ Mathura corroborate the statements \ | 
of the Jain books ; but I must refer those whomay be interested | 
in the subject, for further information to the papers themselves 
of Hofrath Prof. Biihler. There is one point, however, which I 
must not pass over. There is hardly another thing which has 
hitherto been considered a more characteristic external mark 
of Buddhism than. the well-known Wheel and Stipa and their 
accessories. The late Pundit Bhagwanlal Indraji-was the first to 
point out, in a paper on the Hathigumpha inscription, read in 
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1883 before the Sixth International Congress of Orientalists in 
Leyden, that the Jains also worshipped stipas. But Hof- 
rath Prof. Biihler’s investigations have now fully proved that 
the hitherto accepted opinion about the Wheel and Stipa 
must henceforth be relegated to the limbo of popular 
errors. The remnants of a Jain stiipa have been discovered at 
Mathura. Indeed, under the influence of the old error, it was 
at first thought that it must be Buddhist ; but, when ruins of 
two Jain temples were found in the closest proximity, and all 
the other numerous evidences of Jainism, such as inscriptions 


.and images of Jain saints, came to light, the true character of 


the stiipa as a Jain monument could no longer be doubted. 
This discovery has been confirmed by the discovery of sculp- 
tured slabs on which Jain stiipas with all their accessories are 
fully represented, closely resembling those hitherto known to 
us as Buddhist. Professor Biihler has even gone further and 
shown that the building and worshipping of stipas was an 
ancient practice common not only to the Buddhists and Jains, 
but also to other and even orthodox Brahmanic orders of 
ascetics. One of the most curious discoveries is an inscribed 
and sculptured slab which formed the pedestal of a Jain statue. 
It shows the representation of a Wheel mounted on a trident, 
exactly in the same form as seen on Buddhist monuments, and 
proves that the celebrated Wheel is not a distinctive mark of 
the Buddhists. The inscription states that the statue was put 
up by a Jain lay-woman under the advice of her spiritual direc- 
tor, and the portrait-figures of these are sculptured on the slab 
in the act of worshipping the sacred symbol. The inscription 
further states that the statue was put up in a year probably 
corresponding to 157 A.D., at a votive stipa which was built 
by the Gods. That phrase, “built by the Gods,” shows that 
the stipa must have been an extremely ancient one, since in 
the second century A. D. its real origin had already been for- 
gotten, and a myth did duty for historical truth. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the-~stiipa must have been erected 
several centuries earlier, and this is confirmed by a tradition 
which Hofrath Prof. Bihler has discovered in one of the Jain 
books.* According to that tradition, the stiipa was still in 
existence in the middle of the ninth century A. D., when it 
underwent repairs, and was encased in stone. Originally it 
is said to have been built of bricks, and to have enshrined a 
gold casket dedicated to Parevanatha. This gold casket had 
been brought, as it is said, bythe gods to Mathura, and 
was for a long time kept exposed to view for the worship 
of the Jains; but afterwards when one of the ancient 





 *Jinaprabha’s Tirthakalpa. See the transactions of the Vienna Academy 
of Sciences, Vol. CXXXVII. 
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kings of Mathura attempted to appropriate it, a brick stiipa 
was built over it. This probably refers to the second century 
before Christ, when the Jains settled in Mathura and when 
they may have brought the casket with them from Bihar: the 
king might be the Indo-Scythian Kanishka, who reigned about 
the commencement of our era. 

I have already remarked that Jainism, strictly speaking, is a 
monastic organisation. Its object, like that of any other Indian 
monastic system, is the devising of a more direct road to the 
attainment of the goal of the Brahmanic religion, namely, libera- 
tion from the bonds of transmigration. Every man, and, in 
fact, every living being, under the ordinary conditions of life 
in the world, is subject to the misery of an unceasing cycle of 
births and deaths. He is involved in the general struggle for 
life, and has to make continuous efforts to maintain himself ia 
it ; but seeing that these efforts, or arman, as they are called, 
never attain a satisfying result within the span of any ordinary 
life, while yet every cause must have a commensurate effect, 
they necessitate man’s re-birth to a new span of life. This new 
life runs a similar course as the preceding one, and eventuates 
in another re-birth; and thus the wheel of life, or the cycle of 
re-births, runs On unceasingly. The only remedy lies in a 
radical reversal of the inner man, an inward breaking with the 
attachment to life, a thorough abnegation of the world. This 
isthe celebrated .Virvdna of the Jains. It is alsothe Nirvana 
of the Buddhists, as well as of the Brahmans, though with the 
latter other synonymous terms, such as moksha, or muhkti, are 
more customary. But what is to be noted is that this Nirvana 
is not a state to be reached after death, but analogous to regene- 
ration in the Christian system, a spiritual condition of the 
soul, attainable within the présent life by the application of the 
proper means, It is a condition of freedom (Mokska) and 
peace, while the previous condition of the soul is one of bond- 
age (bandha) and unrest. With regard to the proper means 
of attaining it, Jains, Buddhists and Brahmans differ. Those 
recognized among the Jains are summed up in their motto: 
Right faith, Right cognition, Right conduct. 

By Right faith the Jains mean steadfast faith in, and absolute 
reliance on, the founder of their Order as the discoverer of the 
path to Nirvana. He was a man, and, as such, discovered it 
within his own experience, and is thus able to communicate it 
to other men. He discovered it solely by himself, unaided by 

either teacher or holy scripture, hence he is called the Kevalin, 
or ** He who knows it by himself alone.”” He accomplished that 
feat of the radical inward reversal ; hence he is called the 
Mahdvira, or “the Great Hero.” He accomplished it by the 
conquest of the “natural man” within him ; hence he is called 
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the Jina, or the “ Conqueror ;” hence also he is the Arhat, or 
“Holy One.” He has found and thus made the path to Nir. 
vana for others ; hence he is ‘called the Zirthdnkara, or “the 
Path-maker.” The last term, I may here add, is peculiar to 
the Jains ; and hence it is used by the Buddhists asa term of 
opprobrium to signify a false teacher, All these terms, of 
course, are applied to Vardhamana, the founder of Jainism; 
but it is only the title Mahavira which has attached itself to 
him asa personal designation ; while to the status of a Kevalin, 
or Arhat, any monk may raise himself. The title Tirthankara 
is limited to twenty-four persons, who are supposed to have, 
in past ages, at intervals, founded or revived the Jain system. 
The last of this series is the Mahavira Vardhamana. His 
immediate predecessor was Parcvanatha, who, in all probability, 
was also a historical personage and the founder of a monastic 
Order of mendicants, called Nirgranthas. His order, as I have 
already remarked, was eventually absorbed into that founded 
by Mahavira. But a division of Jains still exists, the so-called 
Upakeca Gachchha, who trace the list of their chiefs up to 
Paércvanatha.* The remaining twenty-two Tirthankaras are 
no doubt mythical. 

Right cognition refers to the correct understanding of the 
Jain theory of the world. It isanatheistictheory. Thereis no 
creator of the world: the latter exists by itself and is eternal. 
The ultimate elements out of which this theory is built up are 
six: mind (jiva) and matter (rudgala or ajiva), space and 
time, right system (dharma) and wrong system (adharma). 
Mind and matter consist respectively of an innumerable num- 
ber of individual souls and individual atoms of matter. 
Both sets of individual beings exist and move within space and 
time; and their mutual relations are regulated by a right 
or a wrong system. The atoms combine into the four grosser 
elements of fire, water, earth and wind; and these, again, 
singly or in various combinations, form bodies for the souls : for 
there are souls not only in men, but also in animals, in plants, 
even in every inorganic object, such as a stone, a clod of earth 


‘or a drop of water. The condition of a soul depends on the 


condition of its body ; in an inorganic body the soul’s con- 
sciousness is dormant, while in an organic body itis active, and 
most so in the human body, This leads to further differences 
among embodied souls ; some as the trees, also the earth-soulsand 
water-souls, are immoveable, while animals, also the fire-souls 
and wind-souls, are moveable; again animals may have two, 
three, four or five senses.f It is the fact of the embodiment of 





* See my paper on this Gachchha in the /adian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, 


P- 233. 
ft Worms, etc., are said to have only two senses, insects have three or 


four senses, beasts and men have five senses, 
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the soul which is the cause of all the misery of its mundane 
existence, and of this misery the soul becomes only thorough- 
ly conscious when it is embodied in a human form. The 
embodiment of the soul involves a struggle for existence, and 
this struggle again necessitates, as previously explained, a sub- 
sequent. embodiment. The efforts (Aarman) to maintain the 
struggle for existence may be either good or bad ; they partake 
of the character either of merit (gumya) or demerit (papa). 
Accordingly after death, a soul is re-born either in a superior 
or in an inferior re-embodiment, either asa happy “god” in 
- heaven, or as a sufferer of torment in hell. Birth as a man also 
belongs to the superior class, while embodiment in a beast or 
plant or inorganic object belongs to the inferior births. The 
exact place in the ascending or descending series of births de- 
pends on the amount of merit or demerit of the efforts (Aarman) 
of any individual soul in any of its particular lives. Thus arises 
a cycle of misery-full embodiments, and from this vicious circle 
nothing but a supreme effort of inward reversal can deliver. 

It is this inward reversal to which the third term Right 
conduct refers. It relatesto the ways and means of attaining 
that radical change. It aims at stopping the arman, or efforts 
after existence, and thus at breaking through that vicious circle ; 
for when the cause is removed, the effect, ze. the recurrent me- 
tempsychosis, ceases of itself. This is attained by regulating 
the conduct of men; and the rules of conduct are summed up in 
five great vows, These are: (1) not to ill-use any soul, 
(2) not to speak any untruth, (3) not to appropriate anything 
without permission, (4) to exercise sexual continence, and (5) to 
practise unworldliness and poverty. These vows involve very 
much morethan appears onthe surface, Thus, seeing that Jainism 
sees a soul in everything, organic or inorganic, the keeping of the 
first vow requires a most minutely careful life, samvara. This 
explains why a Jain monk carries a broom, to sweep his path or 
his seat, and screens his mouth to avoid inhaling any “soul.” 
Moreover, the formula of the vows expressly demands that the 
must be kept not only in act, but also in word and in thought ; 
and it further says that one breaks them not only by doing 
the evil one’s self, but by causing others to do it, or even 
by merely conniving at its being done by others. Besides 
these negative vows, Right conduct includes positive rules 
enjoining ascetic self-discipline, such as penitence and confession, 
humility and obedience, 1eligious study and contemplation, and 
especially various kinds of self-mortification, ¢apas, culminating 
in religious suicide by starvation.* The S#rakritanga, the 
second of the Jain Angas, says: ‘‘ Master of his senses and 





® Cases of such religious suicide still occur in the present day, espe- 
cially among the Digambara section of Jains, 
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avoiding wrong, the monk should do no harm to any body, 
neither by thonghts, nor words, nor acts. He should cease to 
injure living beings, whether they move or not, on high, below, 
and on earth. This is called the Nirvana which consists in 
Peace.” * 

Those who strictly and faithfully cbserve the rules of Right 
conduct attain Nirvana, and thereby liberation from any further 
re-birth. When they die, their unembodied souls go to the 
place of the Siddha, or the Perfected ones. This place is said 
to resemble in form an immense umbrella, raised and spread 
over the top of the world ; and in it the perfected souls remain 
for ever. 

It is only the monksamong the members of the Jain Order who 
can reachthisstateof perfection, namely those who entirely forsake 
the world, and unreservedly submit to the stringent requirements 
of Rightconduct. Obviously it is impossible to exact from women 
the same stringent conditions as from men, notably with regard to 
nudity; hencenunscannot reach Nirvana. Others (menor women) 
who admit the truth of the Jain doctrine, but cannot prevail on 
themselves to go the whole length of the sacrifice required by 
it, are permitted to join the Order in the inferior capacity of 
“ Jay-adherents.” For them the rules of Right conduct are re- 
laxed, but they do not reach Nirvana in this life, nor Perfection 
after death. They are still revolving in the cycle of re-births, 
but at least they are on the right road and may succeed in being 
re-born under such conditions as will enable them to become a 
monk. Jain lay-people are not subject to the positive rules of 
ascetic self-discipline, to their full extent, and even the vows are 
imposed onthemin adistinctly relaxed form. Thus, instead of the 
vow of continency, they have only to take a vow of monogamy ; 
and they are under no obligation to interfere with the evil that 
may be done by others ; it is sufficient for them not to do evil 
themselves or to cause others to do it. For further particulars I 
may: refer those whom this subject may interest, to my Transla- 
tion of the Upasakadaca and Professor Jacobi’s Translation of 


the Achaiainga (see ante, footnote on p. 315), in which the 
duties of the “ lay ” and the “ religious ” Jains respectively are 
expounded. I may note, however, in this connection, that 
in our days, owing to the exigencies of modern civilisation, 
the stringent rules of the ancient times have been much 
relaxed, even with regard to the conduct and practices of the 
professed monks. This is notably the case with respect to 
the rule of absolute nudity. Even among the Digambaras, 
who originally separated from the Svetambaras on this point, 
the rule is in abeyance. The ordinary Digambara monks, 





* See Prof. Jacobi’s Translation, p. 311, in Volume XLV of the Sacred 
Books of the East. 
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called Pandits, wear the usual dress of the country, while 
their chiefs, who are called Bhattaérakas, wrap themselves in a 
large piece of cloth (chadar), which they lay aside only while: 
they are at their meals in absolute retirement. This title of 
Bhattéraka appears to have originated in 1318 A. D., when it 
was conferred by a wealthy layman in Gujarat on a certain 
Acharya who had done him an important service.. This incident, 
by the way, illustrates the influential position of the lay- 
element within the Jain order. 

Speaking of Jain titles, 1 may add that, at the present day, 
‘among the Svetambaras an ordinary monk is called a Yati, or 
Jati, z. e., an Ascetic, while their chiefs are called Acharya, 
or “teacher,’ and the head of a whole Gachchha, or section,,. 
is called a Siri. At the present day,. the Svetéambaras are 
divided into several sections, the two. best known among 
which are the Tapa Gachchha and the Kharatara Gachchha. 
Another section is the Upakega Gachchha, whose lay-adherents. 
are well-known under the name of Oswals. The Digambaras- 
are similarly divided, their chief section being the Sarasvati. 
Gachchha. * 

I have already referred to the important position of the. 
lay-element in the organisation of the Jain Order, of which. 
the lay-adherents form an integral part. There is probably no. 
circumstance which brings out this point more strikingly than- 
the practice that the Acharyas, or chiefs of the Order, are 
elected by the suffrages. of both the monks and the laymen. 
Indeed, there can be no doubt that the existence of the lay-ele- 
ment within the Order has had a most marked influence on the. 
development of the practices of the Jains. The most striking. 
effect of it is the introduction of. a religious cult into their 
essentially atheistic system. The building of temples with 
its statues of the Tirthankaras, the worship of the founder 
of the Order and of his predecessors, the keeping of festivals, pro- 
cessions and pilgrimages, and other religious ceremonies,. which 
could have no interest for the world-renounced monk, are all ex- 
crescences on the pure Jain system, due to the admission of the 
lay-element. It also affected the constitution of the monkish 
portion of the Order. For the monk, who, according to 
the original intention of the system, should have been a poor 
wandering mendicant ascetic, became, in the course of time, 
owing to. his duties of teaching and directing the settled. and. 
sedentary lay-element, a sedentary person himself, and. this. 
led to the establishment of a sort of monasteries, the Upa- 
crayas, or Retreats, with all the civilising changes. which. 
necessarily accompany a settled life in a monastery, but which 
are incompatible with extreme asceticism. 





* See my papers on the /mdian. Antiquary, Vols. XLX and XX. 
VOL. CVI. | | 22 
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While thus the period which I am reviewing in this paper 
has been one of fundamental importance for our knowledge of 
the history of Jainism and its founder, it has not been alto. 
gether unfruitful with respect to the great rival organisation 
of Buddhism. The history, indeed, of that Order and of its 
founder has long been well known; yet, curiously enough, 
until quite recently, none of the localities connected with 
the most important events in Buddha's personal history, such 
as his birth and death, had been identified. There was cer. 
tainly one good reason for this curious circumstance ; for, as it 
now turns out, those localities are outside our borders, within 
the territory of Nepal, and therefore have been precluded from 
the search operations of our Archeological Surveys. 

With the discoveries in this respect, the name of Dr. L. A. 
Waddell, the learned author of Buddhism in Tibet, is promi- 
nently connected. The zeal with which he has devoted a 
portion of his holiday and the opportunities afforded by 
Official tours to the search for long-lost Buddhist localities 
cannot be too highly praised. In 1891 he succeeded, on 
one of his tours, in discovering, near the village of Uren, in 
the district of Mungir, the site of the celebrated Hermit- 
age of Buddha, where that saint is reported by Hiuen 
Tsiang to have rested for a season during the rains, The full 
details of this identification have been published by Dr. 
Waddell in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengai.* 
Subsequent researches enabled him to discover in the neigh- 
bourhood of Patna City what appears to be conclusive evidence 
of the exact position of the great emperor Acoka’s famous 
capital of Pataliputra.t The evidence, thus furnished in 1892, 
is at present being followed up, so far as financial consi- 
derations permit, by the Government of Bengal. 

The most important discovery, however, to which his studies 
of old Buddhist history have Jed is that of Buddha’s birth-place, 
in the neighbourhood of a small village called Nigliva., This is 
situated, just beyond the British frontiers, within the Nepalese 
Terai, about 20 miles north of the Chillia Police Station, in the 
Basti District. Rumours of the existence near that place of 
one or more inscribed pillars had been current for many years. 
Mr. V. A. Smith had heard of one “ a dozen years ago.” But 
they took more Cefinite shape in the spring of 1893, when a 
Nepalese Officer, Major Jashkaran Singh, of Balrampur, saw and 
reported an Agoka pillar in the Terai. Through the informa- 
tion thus furnished Dr. Fiihrer was enabled, in March 1895, to 
visit the spot, and to find there, on the banks of the Nigal 





* See Volume LX1, for 1892. 
+ Published in his pamphiet on the Discovery of the Exact Site of Asoka’s 
Classical Capital of Pataliputra , 1892. 
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Sagar, a pillar, with an edict of king Acoka inscribed on it. This 
edict, when deciphered in April 1895 by Hofrath Prof. Biihler,® 
proved that the ruins of a stiipa close by were those of the 
funeral monument of the mythical Buddha Konadkamana. Dr. 
Fiihrer also noticed in the neighbourhood “ vast ruins,’ which 
clearly pointed to the existence there of a large inhabited place 
in ancient days. A report of these discoveries was published by 
him in July 1895. Assoon as Dr. Waddell, who had for some 
time made Fa Hian’s and Hiuen Tsiang’s account of Buddha’s 
birthplacet a special study, read the newly-found edict, he at 
once saw the clue which it supplied towards fixing the site of 
that place in the neighbourhood of the Konakamana stiipa and 
its pillar. He published his discovery in June 1896}, pointing out 
that, in accordance with the indication given by Hiuen Tsiang, 
Kapilavastu, the birth-place of Buddha, must be within a few 
miles distance of Nigliva. Thereupon the Government of India 
was moved, both by Dr. Waddell and Dr. Fiihrer, to obtain 
the permission of the Nepalese Darbar to explore the site thus 
indicated, in order to verify its being that of Kapilavastu. That 
permission having been secured, and Dr. Waddell’s services 
not being available, Dr. Fiihrer was deputed to carry out the 
desired verification. In November, 1896, he proceeded to 
Nigliva, and finding that the Nepalese Government were not 
prepared to undertake excavations, he went on, south-eastward, 
to Bhagwanpur, where he had been told, in the previous year, 
of the existence of another inscribed pillar. He there found the 
looked-for pillar on the: 1st December 1896, and upon it an 
inscription which identified the spot upon which it stood as 
the celebrated Garden of Lumbini, in which Buddha is said to 
have been born. Starting from this spot as a fixed point, Dr. 
Fiihrer next discovered the ruins of Kapilavastu, at a distance 
of twelve miles north-west of it, and five miles west of Nigliva, 
This places Kapilavastu practically at the point indicated for 
it by Dr. Waddell.$ It still remains to explore the site of that 
celebrated town, and to excavate its more prominent ruins. 
This is a task which, as I learn from Dr. Fiihrer, is at present 
in progress under his superintendence. 

The two pillar inscriptions above referred to are of considér- 
able interest, not only on account of the discoveries to which 
they have led, but also as ‘specimens of imperial records of 
Acoka’s time. I may, therefore, quote them here. The 





* See the Academy, for 27th April 1895. ; 

+ See Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. XLIX, 
and Vol. II. p. 19. 

t In the Enevlishman of the 1st June 1896, 

§ For further particulars see Dr. Fiihrer’s Annual Progress Reports for 
1893.97 ; also Fournal, Royal Asiatic Society, for 1897, pp. 429, 615, 644. 
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Konakamana pillar inscription unfortunately is mutilated, 

What remains of it runs as follows :— 

“When the god-beloved king Piyadasi had been anointed 
fourteen years, he increased the stiipa of Buddha Koni- 
kamana for the second time; and when he had been 
anointed [twenty] years, he himself came and wor- 
shipped it ; and he caused it to obtain. . , . . .” 

The Lumbini pillar inscription runs thus: 

* When the god-beloved king Piyadasi had been anointed 
twenty years, he himself came and worshipped ; and (as 
he heard say that) ‘here Buddha the Sakya saint was 
born,’ he caused a stone horse-capital to be constructed, 
and astone pillar to be erected ; and (as he heard say 
that) ‘here the Blessed-one was born, he exempted the 
village of Lumbini from all taxes, and bestowed wealth 
on it.” 

The latter record curiously confirms a tradition related in 
the Divyadvadana, that king Acoka expressed a wish to visit, 
honour and mark by a sign, for the benefit of remote posterity, 
all the spots where the blessed Buddha had dwelled, In this 
wish he was confirmed by Upagupta, the fourth in the patriarch- 
al succession after Buddha. That patriarch accompanied the 
king on his pilgrimage and pointed out to him the various 
sacred spots, using the very words quoted in the pillar record. 
That record shows that the pilgrimage was undertaken by 
Acoka in the twenty-first year of his reign (about 240 B C.). 
There is a line of Acoka edict pillars, running north-west- 
wards from Patna, through Northern Behar, into the Nepalese 
Terai. It is probable that these pillars mark the route of 
king Acoka’s pilgrimage as well as of Buddha’s last journey 
to Kusinagara, where he died. Some of this line of pillars 
which must lie within the Nepalese Terai, have still to be 
discovered. Another noteworthy point is that the Konakama- 
na record shows that the stiipa in that saint’s honour had been 
erected long before Acoka’s time ; for the restoration, or en- 
largement, made by Acoka was already the second which the 
stiipa underwent. This opens out the possibility that a 
thorough excavation of the Konaékamana sttipa may bring to 
light, from the relic chamber in its interior, written records 
going back to the fourth or fifth century B.C. This shows how 
very important it is that a strenuous effort should be made to 
discover and explore all the ancient Buddhist sites lying within 
the Nepalese Terai. Such an exploration is certain to be suc- 
cessful and fruitful of results, provided the Government of Nepal 
can be induced to grant permission to our exploring parties to 
thoroughly search the Terai on their side of the frontier. For, 
with the discovery of Kapilavastu, it will now be not difficult 
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also to identify definitely Kusinagara, the place where Buddha 
died. It is probable that it will be found to the eastward, either 
just within, or just without, the frontier-line dividing British and 
Nepalese territory, To discover this celebrated spot must be the 
next object of archzological research. 











ArT. VII.—THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


( Independent Section.) 


N the face of the late rejoicings it is a sad admission to 
have to make, that the widest area in her Majesty’s Em- 
pire, and the greatest number of her subjects, have, during the 
past year, been involved in all the calamities that can agitate 
and oppress nations, Famine, earthquake, pestilence, disaftec- 
tion. and war have, simultaneously or successively, afflicted 
the people of India, while the rulers, unable to provide funds 
for the encounter of this sea of troubles, have been so taken 
aback, that they have refused to adopt any remedial measures 
for the diseased state of their finances. The idea naturally 
suggested by which state of things is to ask, why an enquiry 
should not be held into the management of that large minority 
of Indian Provinces in which the administration is not in the 
hands of the *“* Competition-Wallas.” For it is a notable fact 
that, amid all the annexations that have turned Earls into 
Marquesses and Rajas into Chief Commissioners, there has 
been a remnant of such Provinces left in which Asiatic 
administration still obtains, and which appear to continue 
comparatively free from the plagues by which British India 
is afflicted. The total area of such States is about equal 
to the conjoint areas of France and Germany with the 
British Islands, and shows a ratio of population averaging 
III per square mile. Roughly stated, the “ British” part of 
India comprises two-thirds of the country, the other third 
being still in Native hands, though under the general control 
and protection of the Queen-Empress. 

The continued existence of such States is alike useful and 
interesting —useful as affording an opening for Asiatic ability 
and ambition ; interesting as helping to show what Asiatic 
ideas of good government are when subjected to general prin- 
ciples of political ethics and restrained from mutual warfare. 
Such men as Salar Jung, Dinkar Rao, and Madhava Rao 
would, under the British rule, have, perhaps, been tax collee- 
tors or judges of small-cause-courts; in Native India they 
became distinguished ministers. If ever an impartial enquiry 
were made, such as used to take place every twenty years 
when the Company sought renewal of charter, it might, per- 
haps, be found that the modern system of British Indian ad- 
ministration was not the best suited to native habits ; and that 
the idea of the Dutch in Java was nearer the mark, vz. in- 
digenous government in details, subject to imperial direction 
and control in regard to broad general principles, 
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One interesting sample of a large and historic region in which 
the experiment has been tried is Mysore. This was a State 
founded many ages ago by a scion of the ancient Hindu 
dynasty of Bijainugger, whose dynasty was temporarily ousted 
by the famous Moslem adventurer Hyder Ali in the eighteenth 
century. On the death of Hyder the power devolved on his 
son, the notorious Tippoo Sultan ; and, when Tippoo died in the 
ee ateway of his palace at Seringapatam in 1799, the represen- 
tative of the old dynasty was put into the piace of his ances- 
tors. For the next ten years, during the minority of the young 
Raja, the State was governed bya Brahmin often mentioned 
in the papers of Arthur Wellesley, by the name of Purneea ; 
and the result was favourable in every respect, finance included. 
Unhappily, no due care had been taken for the young Raja’s 
training, and from the day of his assuming full power all 
began to gotoruin; until in 1831, Lord William Bentinck, 
the most unannexing of Governor-Generals, .felt constrained to 
interfere. The Mysore State was sequestrated and remained 
under British management for fifty years, The Court of Direc- 
tors issued orders that the administration should continue on 
native lines ; but the sons of Zeruiah were too strong for them, 
and anumber of British officers and British regulations were, 
from time to time, introduced. It must be added that the 
Chicfs appointed by the Government were well-chosen and 
generally allowed a pretty free hand ; until in 1881 the Raja 
of the day was allowed to take over charge of tne State, the 
other changes had not been considerable; and the Maharaja, 
as he is entitled, acts under the general supervision cof the 
Government of India, to which reference must be still made in 
certain specified emergencies, It would be a matter of more 
than mere curiosity to learn exactly how the system works ; 
not judging by European standards, which are wholly twnappli- 
cable, but gauged by the sole tests of financial equilibrium and 
general welfare, — 

Judging @ priorz, one cannot but surmise that the chances 
will be favourable to such a State. Not only is the direct 
British administration handicapped by the incompatible ideas 
of Asiatic and European, but it is open to the objections 
adduced seventy years ago against the much more mitigated 
action of Wellesiey’s ‘* Subsidiary system.” Among those 
objections Sir Thomas Munro urged, in particular, its inevi- 
table tendency to bring every Native State under the exclusive 
dominion of an alien Government, whereby safety from the 
dangers attending oriental rule was dearly purchased at the 
expense of “ independence of national character and of what- 
ever renders a people respectable.” 

It will be seen that there were officers in those days who 
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were not afraid to think for themselves and to express their 
conclusions with equal vigour and openness. Even apart from 
these, which will, perhaps, be called sentimental considerations, 
a little reflection will show that the same system is hardly 
likely to have equally good effect on peoples in such different 
stages of evolution as Asiatics and Europeans. Consider....., 
India a vast Peninsula—almost as large as a Continent—in- 
habited by a full score of nations, differing in creed and langu- 
age, but allin asimilar stage of social development, about 
that of Mesopotamia in the time of Nebuchadnezzar. Is that 
a fit soil for the reception of ideas transplanted from our com- 
plicated Europe? Our own insular life, in particular, the most 
distinct of all, influenced by Teutonic “common law ” and by 
Latin Christianity, French feudalism, Magna Charta, Purita- 
nism, the political changes of the seventeenth century, ages of 
war, civil and foreign, ending in unparalleled wealth, science, 
and activity...... is that ‘a state of things to attract “ the brood- 
ing East ?” 

Further yet : the aggregate of these populations is about 
equal to that of the European nations on this side of the Vistula, 
while the financial resources at the disposal of their British 
rulers are comparatively small and have reached something like 
their utmost limits, Consequently, the administrative refine- 
ments that may seem indispensable from our stand-point are 
either impossible there or have to be attempted in an inexpen- 
sive and inadequate manner. Now, it hardly admits of ques- 
tion that to run a scientific system “ on the cheap ” is hardly 
the way to minimise the evils of its exotic origin. The people 
with whom we have to deal are not savages ; and even savages 
become ultimately d/asés of glass jewels and shoddy long-cloth, 

The answer that would, perhaps, be given to a strong demand 
for enquiry into matters of this kind might be that the com- 
parative success of Asiatic and British administration had been 
reported on in a Blue Book of thirty years ago ; and, certainly, 
during the incumbency of John Lawrence, there was such an 
enquiry, though few but Lord Salisbury may now remember 
the circumstances, It arose out of the restoration of the Hindu 
dynasty in Mysore mentioned above, and took the form of 
demi-official returns from a number of selected British officials 
to the somewhat leading question, whether the people in 
British India were not happier than their congeners in Native 
States ? Here, it must be admitted, was an inquest of which 
the conclusion was predetermined ; seeing that the officials, 
however honest they might be (and, doubtless, were) would 
naturally be under a bias in favour of their own work and its 
results. Besides, thirty years—a whole generation—must have 
seen many changes ; Native States have had great opportuni- 
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ties of improvement in that interval ; British administration 
also has undergone changes, which may not have been for 
the better in all respects. 

It is a common place of political history that the contact of 
energetic foreigners is productive of injury to backward popula- 
tions. How much more must this be the case when the in- 
truders are restless reformers always analysing and altering 
their own institutions. It is not only religious propaganda 
that we have to repress ; that danger died out a quarter-of-a 
century or more ago, But, during the same interval, the diver- 
cing trend of West and East has much increased, and it affects 
_ matters of almost equal urgency. It has apparently become an 
accepted rule that what is good for England is good for 
Ireland, and what is good for the British Islands is equally 
good for a remote eastern dependency. 

Now, of course, the old theory that Providence would not 
have called the British to India without some great -purpose 
is not one to be entirely ignered. Weare not, perhaps, quite 
as cocksure about the designs of Providence as we were in the 
days of Dalhousie; nevertheless, we can all see that war and 
revolting practices are positive evils whose extinction even 
Asiatics admit to be beneficial, and to reflect glory on our 
sway :— 

: ‘¢ These are imperial arts and worthy thee.” 

When Bentinck proposed to make widow-burning murder, 
he was supported by the native conscience and opposed by 
onlya few Anglo-Indian cranks. A like readiness in public 
Opinion is found in all such cases} hesitation is only indicated 
when we come to ideals of administrative detail where con- 
science need not be squeamish so long.as peace and order are 
maintained. It might be consoling to the feelings of Parlia- 
ment, and the constituencies that every town in British India 
should possess--a daily newspaper and a dissenting chapel, a 
system of main drainage and a board-school. But if these 
blessings are not to be had without an expenditure for which 
reasonable provision cannot be made ; why, we must do with- 
out them. 

It was observed above that the limits of fiscal resource 
appear to have been reached in India. One judges in this 
matter from a considerable. experience of the past, as well as 
from actual events and the admissions of the experts. We 
have had an income-tax in India almost ever since the Mutiny ; 
we have raised the salt-dues which form the poll-tax of the 
capite-censi ; their poor savings have been turned into tinsel 
by the closing of the mints, and their standard of living is 
reduced to something like a bare minimum (see Decennial 
Report of 1894, pp. 431 f. f.). In large towns, and especially 
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where manufacturing industries have been established, wages 
have risen, while the people are acquiring secondary wants, but 
it will probably be found that municipal rating participates 
in the increase. In any case eighty per cent. of the general 
population is still dependent on the land; and the landed 
classes are reported to be almost universally in debt and in a 
precarious condition. On the whole, we cannot assume any 
actual buoyancy or elasticity in India’s fiscal assets. 

It would be unfair to found final conclusions on the years 
of disaster that have befallen since the publication of the 
last decennial report ; but there can be no impropriety in the 
suggestion that no improvement in these respects ts tobe 
looked for during a period marked by such a combination of 
calamities as India has lately suffered. This, then, is the 
dilemma that presents itself: by putting down war and ab- 
normal distress you leave a community to work out its own 
salvation ; at the same time that you step in with fresh bonds, 
forged in a foreign and far distant land. India’s revenue will 
not provide for the administration you say she ought to have 
(to say nothing of “a forward policy” and the attendant 
hoeemorrhage). If you are to ask the British tax-payer for 
help, he will want to know more, and to interfere, until India 
finds herself in the predicament of A¢sop’s horse. 

The conclusion seems to be that the general policy must be 
cheapened, not by tinker economies which only end in im- 
paired efficiency, but in a different ideal of public existence. 
In our own lives, if we find our income quite unequal to our 
scale of living, we do not attempt mere palliatives, such as 
burning cheaper coal and reducing the number of our servants ; 
we let our houses to American millionaires and take ourselves 
off to Devonshire or to Belgium, and live in lodgings. And 
so in the problem presented here; whether or no a highly- 
organised administration, if feasible in India, would be suited 
to the country, is one question ; but before it can be profitably 
considered, we have to face the fact that, if it cannot be done 
properly it will be better not todoit at all. It is idle to attempt 
the introduction of occidental administration when you have 
only an Oriental income ; hardly sufficing for bare necessities, 
how can it provide what are the luxuries of Government ? 

If, therefore, an earnest desire exists anywhere for the wel- 
fare of the Indian races, one of the first essentials for the 
satisfaction of such a desire is to ascertain what is the amount 
of administration that suffices to the people of a Native State, 
where there is little or no taxation, and the ruler has to pro- 
vide for everything out of the revenue derived from the 
surplus produce of the soil. Let us determine by impartial 
inquest, what may be the ideal of ruler’s duties and subjects 
needs in those provinces not run on European lines. 
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In an interesting little work, lately published in Paris, Count 
Goblet d’ Alviella has brought together the fragmentary evidence 
of a former exotic rule in India afforded by the monuments 
of Macedonian settlements in the Punjab about a century 
before the Christian era.* He comes to the conclusion that 
the natives were but little affected at the time by the foreign 
ideas and practices, all trace of which disappeared in a few 
generations, excepting marks left on literature and thought ; 
and he goes on to suggest that, if the British rule in India 
were to be abolished, the memorials left there would be scarcely 
more durable or important. Were we to challenge this pre- 
diction, it would be only by pointing to the Native States 
which we have been here offering for examination. In Home 
Rule, softened and vivified by western morality, we might find 
our criterion ; and it would be one that could not fail to help 
us to see what part of western civilization suited the East, 
and what the East was unable to assimilate. We should pro- 
bably find the primitive budget above suggested ; conservancy 
old-fashioned and simple; public instruction optional and 
backward ; law irregular, but neither slow nor costly. But in 
all these respects we should certainly note an advance upon 
the anarchic methods of the Nawabs and Rajas of the 
eighteenth century which could not be due to anything but 
British influence. Nevertheless it would be working in native 
ways and according to native wants. The wearer of the shoe 
is always the best judge of its fit. 

On the other hand, it scarcely needs much investigation to 
show us that our schemes of exotic administration have not been 
a complete success, We do not keep the peace—either within 
or on the border ; the death-rate—apart from abnormal causes— 
does not diminish; the yearly budget is always in deficit and 
the public debt always on the rise. Four millions sterling 
raised in London, and an-attempt-to float a rupee-loan in India 
are the visible expedients ; while the mints remain closed, and 
the silver ornaments which are the people’s savings are turned 
to dross in their owner’s hands. The details of finance are 
matter for experts; here we need only point to the deprecia- 
tion of 3 per cent. paper as showing the decreasing credit of 
the Indian Government, And the evidence lately recorded 
by the Royal Commission on ‘Indian expenditure has shown 
how very defective are the checks upon outlay. 

Nor is it only in the direction of Ways and Means that the 
difficulties appear to be increasing. Deep as must be the 
sympathy felt for Lord Elgin and his subordinates in the 
noble efforts that they have been making to combat the mani- 
fold miseries of the time, we may do well to remember that 





* Ce quel Inde dott dla Gréce. Paris, 1897. 
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misery has always been the normal condition of many of the 
inhabitants of India; and that, though the ratio of distress to 
the whole population may not be larger than—or even so large 
as—it once was; yet, that population having doubled in the last 
sixty years, the actual number of persons in distress is pro- 
bably as large as ever: while the latest recorded death-rate— 
before plague, pestilence and famine had begun their ravages— 
was double the figure prevailing annually in London. If the 
numbers of the population were not so large, and if the stand- 
ard of living were higher, a better revenue would probably 
be possible, enabling the Government to provide a more com- 
plete administration. But we have to deal with things as 
they are. Half the revenue is secure and definite, being 
derived from the surplus yield of agriculture. The rest comes 
from the luxuries of the few rich, the assessed taxes, stamps, 
and court-fees, the salt consumed by high and low, and the 
precarious profit on opium, paid chiefly by the Chinese and 
constantly tending to disappear. The total amounts to a little 
more than half of what is obtained, without the slightest diffi- 
culty in the British Islands from a people about one-sixth of 
that of India. Occidental administration and Oriental revenue, 
that is the problem, If it should be insoluble, what is to be 
tried next ? 























ArT. VIIL—LIFE AND WRITINGS OF GULBADAN 
BEGAM (LADY ROSEBODY). 


ATURE usually compensates the annalists to whose 
1 writings is denied the dignity of history, by bestowing on 
them, as qualities of their defects, the gift of being entertaining 
and the habit of preserving for a grateful posterity details 
which History passes with averted eye. Witness, amongst 
Persian gossips, Jauhar giving daily life to the historic Huma- 
yun, and Badaonf, who, when he is not reproducing Nizamu-d- 
din, is padding that dignified writer’s ‘historic outline with 
matters personal, unreserved, and for the most part genuinely 
welcome. In so faras these two are recorders of minor human 
affairs, they have a comrade in the high-born lady, Gulbadan 
Begam (Lady Rosebody), whose life partially overlapped theirs 
and who was a daughter of the Emperor Babar and an aunt of 
the Emperor Akbar. 

That Gulbadan Begam was an author does not seem general- 
ly known to English students of the Mughul period in 
Hindustan. It has certainly been overlooked that she wrote 
anything so well-worth reading as is her Humdyin-ndma, The 
fact of her authorship has escaped even from the serried ranks. 
of Professor Blochmann’s biographical statements; Mr. Erskine 
had not seen her book, or his account of the families of Babar 
and Humayun would have been fuller and more exact. Many 
of her anecdotes are, I believe, hers only ; they have not been 
quoted, and no use has been made of the light she throws on 
some hazy points of kinship and intermarriage.* 

To a few students of Persian MSS. Gulbadan Begam’s book 
cannot but be known, for it is catalogued and described by 
Dr. Rieu; but, this notwithstanding, there is, I believe, little 
risk in claiming for the Calcutta Review that, in some notes 
by Mr. Beveridge which have already appeared, + and in this. 
article, it introduces both book and author to its public. 

Here and there, in what may, with sufficient accuracy, be cal- 
led Akbarndmd, there is mention of Gulbadan Begam. She 
joins her father in Hindustan; she goes on pilgrimage and 





* I hope to publish a complete translation of Gulbadan Begam’s 
Humayun-ndma in afew months. Jt became known to me through Mr, 
Beveridge, who read it in the British Museum and wished me to attempt 
its translation. It is difficult to define the help which has been given to 
the translation, and consequently to this article, by what I may borrow a 
phrase to describe as the ‘‘chips” from the workshop in which Mr. 
Beveridge is translating the Akbarnédma. The chips are uncounted and 
are given to me, the freest of gifts. 


+ July 1897. Article Babar Padsh&h Ghézt. 
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returns; she intercedes with Akbar for Salim, and she dies 
honoured and lamented. But there is no word of her book, 
It was, she tells us, written in obedience to an order of the 
Emperor (Akbar) which she thus epitomises: ** Put down in 
writing what you may have known of Firdaus Makani (Babar) 
and Jannat Ashyanf (Humaytn).” This is probably the order 
mentioned by Abiu-l-fazl as issued in about 1587 (995H.) with 
the intention of gathering in material for the Akdarndma, 
To it we owe the annals of Jauhar and Bayazfd. Abiu-l-faz] 
does not speak of the Begam’s compliance with it ; possibly he 
knew nothing of her book* ; possibly he read and despised it, 
There are, however, some anecdotes in it which the Akdbarndma 
does not include, and which would so well have lent themselves 
to its author’s magniloquent misadornment, that one inclines 
to suppose he never saw the work at all. This is, however, 
merest conjecture ; and all that is left to us is the fact that the 
little book, a literary parda-nishin, seems to have been shrouded 
in silence from the public, perhaps even till now. 

The MSS, on which this article is based is one of the Hamil- 
ton Collection in the British Museum. It was purchased in 
1868 from the widow of Colonel George William Hamilton and 
is classed by Dr. Rieu amongst the most remarkable of the 
352 MSS. which were selected for purchase out of upwards of 
1,000 gathered together by Col. Hamilton, These were ob- 
tained in Dihlf and Lucknow: “Some bear the vermilion 
stamp of the king of Oude,” but Gulbadan’s is not of these, 
{t is an unpretentious little volume, bound in red leather and 
unadorned by the penman’s art in frontispiece or margin. It 
is much perforated by such insects as lay traps of simulated 
dots for the unwary reader. Availing ourselves of Dr. Rieu’s 
details; it measures nine inches by five and a half; contains 83 
folios (N. B.it is defective), each of which holds fifteen lines of 
three inches in length. It is written in Nasta’lfq and apparent- 
ly dates from the 17th century.t 

It does not seem altogether improbable that the handwriting 
is the author’s own. If this were so, it would, perhaps, not 
necessarily affect Dr. Rieu’s estimate of the date of the 
character, as the book could hardly have been written, 2. 
composed, before 1587 (995H.). That Gulbadan Begam was a 
penwoman, we know from her own words, and doubtless many 
other ladies of her day could write, for the déaén, the teacher of 





* Since 1 wrote this, Mr Beveridge has pointed out two passages to me 
which tend to show that Abd-l-fazl used the Begam’s book without ack- 
nowledgment. There is a passage in the Akbarndéma (1, 87) about Babar 
which closely resembles Gulbadan’s on the same topic, A divergence 
from Bdbar’s own narrative which Mr. Erskine notices (Memoirs, trs. 
218n.) as made by Abi-l-faz], is also found in Gulbadan’s narrative. 

t Cat. of Per. MSS. B. Museum. C, Rieu. Ph. D, iii. xxi. 
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reading, writing and embroidery, was a domestic personality 
named several times both by Babar and Gulbadan. The im- 
pression conveyed by Gulbadan’s narrative is of such unstudied 
and unrevised composition that it could hardly, it seems to a 
reader, have been dictated even to an dt#in, a woman; and many 
of its little stories would have shrivelled up in the utterance, if 
they must have been spoken toa munsht, or any man whose 
greater attainments would have let Lady Rosebody feel the 
discomfort of criticism on her outflowing words. This s;-ecula- 
tion on a comparatively trivial matter would be disproved, in 
all probability, if another copy of the MS. were available for 


collation. Up tothe time of writing this article, I have been 


unable to hear of a second. There may well be others in 
private collections in India, and if so, news of their existence 
would be most gratefully received by me. It would be the 
more welcome as it might afford real help in my translation, 
because the B. M. MS. is defective ; it has lost some folios in 
the body of the MS. and also following F. 83, which ends with 
an ‘‘otherwise” of piquant significance. 

Turning now to the contents of the book :—Its earlier part 
is a reproduction of portions of Babar’s own Memoirs. When 
her father died, Gulbadan was too young to speak at first hand 
of his military exploits ; but she supplements her extracts from 
his Memoirs with anecdotes and details of his home life in 
the years of her childhood. Of special service are her list 
of his wives and children and some precise statements of 
relationship and intermarriage. Her account of Humdayiun’s 
reign begins on the 19th folio, and the B. M. MS. ends soon 
after the blinding of Kamran, and before Humayun’s expedi- 
tion which resulted in the reconquest of India. The work 
contains much historical matter ; but its value lies in the salt 
and savour of its personal reminiscences. 

The most ivteresting parts of Lady Rosebody’s Humdjuin- 
ndma will be best exhibited by sketching her life. For the 
earlier years of this she is her own. biographer. She was a 
daughter of the Emperor Babar and “ Her Highness, Diidar 
Begam.’ Some circumstances recorded by her, point to rela- 
tionship between Dildar and the mother of Humayitn, “ Akam, 
who was Madham Begam.” If the two were kinswomen, Dildar 
must have belonged either to a family whose blood was blue 
with two infusions from the veins of Timur, or to one which 
claimed back to the great saint, Shaikh Ahmad Jam; for 
Maham Begam was connected with Abu-l-ghazi Sultan Husain 
Mi:z4,—who was doubly descended from Timur and who 
ruled Khurdsdn during Bdbar’s early manhood,—and she was 
also of the family of the saint on whom, through Hamfda Banu 
Begam, was thrown back the strong light of Akbar. Both 
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king and saint had bewilderingly large families ; and I have not 
vet been able to fit Maham Begam more exactly into the line 
of either. 

Most of Badbar’s children were born in Kabul, a circumstance 
which endeared the city to him and was not without temporary 
influence on its fortunes. Amongst these children was Lady 
Rosebody. We can only make a rough estimate of the year of 
her birth She was, she says, eight years old at the time of her 
father’s death (Dec. 26th, 1530; Jumada I. 5th, 937.). These 
being lunar years, it may be that she was born in the first half 
of 1523 (930). She was the fourth of her mother’s five 
children ; Gulrang, Gulchihra, Abu-n-nasr Muhammad Hindal, 
Gulbadan, and Alwar, a boy who predeceased his father. 

All Dildar’s daughters were named from the rose; Rosehue,, 
Roseface, Rosebody. What fancy was behind these succes- 
sive acts of homage? Are they an echo of Sufiism? or 
memories of attar-yielding gardens known in a childhood spent 
in Khurdsa4n? Had Sa’di any share in the fealty? Or was it 
merely that the mother searched for an omen of charm for the 
girls and found it in the blush, the beauty and the hidden heart 
of the rose? Many Persian names of women are so full of 
intention that to translate them is to disclose the thought of the 
givers. There are many others of the class of Dilddr’s bunch 
of roses, and there are many which express more subtle charm. 
Dildar herself was “ Heart-holding ;”’ and Gulbadan often gives 
her another name, Ajam, which is, perhaps, a term of endear- 
ment and may allowably be rendered “ MZa Desirée.”’ Khan- 
zada Begam, the favourite sister of Bdbar, is styled Aka 
Janam, ‘“ My Life’s Lady,” by her niece; and Maham Begam,,. 
Humaytn’s mother, is almost always Akam on the lip of her 
adopted child, Lady Rosebody. Mr. Erskine suggests that 
this name, Madham, is one of endearment ; but Gulbadan shows. 
us that it was the birth-name. The name Akam may be one 
given in recognition of Maham’s position in Babar’s household, 
for she was the chief wife, the mother of the heir, and far 
excellence, My Lady. Mr. Erskine suggests that Maham may 
mean My Moon. The name recurs several times in Gulbadan’s 
Memoirs. 

Our English emblem is the inspiration of so many women’s 
names in Lady Rosebody’s story, that we, some of whose loves 
are “like the red, red rose,” need to remind ourselves now, 
when our thoughts will be centering on Hindustan with the 
conquests of Bdbar—that he and Dildar and their group were 
not of races that blush with deeper dusk ; but were fair of 
the North—naturally not the Scandinavian North, but of the 
North which neighbours Hindustan and allowsa rosy flush: 
in an olive cheek. Faces with this colouring may be seen 
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amongst Afghan traders in Indian ddzdrs, and sometimes, too, 
amongst well-born Muhammadans in Bengal, who, after cen- 
turies of family location in the Delta, still run back their line 
to ancestors who “ came in” with Timur, 

When little Rosebody was two years old, she was taken 
into the house of Maham Begam to be brought up. In this 
she followed her brother Hindal, whom Madham had adopted 
from birth, some three years earlier. The explanation of these 
adoptions may lie in the death of Madham Begam’s own chil- 
dren. Two of her three sons, Barbul and Faruq, died before 
their father. Humayun made up the trio. She had daughters ; 
but I have not yet traced their fate. 

It must have been about three years after the child had 
passed to Maham Begam’s care, that an event of great impor- 
tance to the family occurred, namely the migration to Hindus- 
tan. Babar won the battle of Panipat in April, 1526 (Rajab 
932), and that of Khanwa iu March, 1527 (Jumadda 933); and, 
as these victories somewhat secured his position in Hindustan, 
he sent for his wives and children from Kabul. These were 
not the first members of his family to follow him into his new 
kingdom ; for his paternal aunts had arrived, and had taken up 
their residence in a suburb of Agra, before the Begams ieft 
Kabul. 

Concerning these aunts, it may be permissible to interject here 
one of their grand-niece’s stories. The ladies were three sisters 
of Babar’s father, and were always treated by the Emperor 
with ceremony and kindness. ‘ All through the four years 
that he “Babar) was in Agra, he went on Fridays to visit his 
paternal aunts. One day it was extremely hot, and her High- 
ness Akam said: “The air is very hot; how would it be for 
once if you did not go? The Begams would not be vexed.” 
The Emperor said to Akam: * Madham! I am astonished at 
you, that you should say such words! The daughters of Abt 
Said Sultan Mirza” (his grandfather) ‘‘who are deprived of 
father and brother! If I do not cheer them, when will it be 
done ?” 

We know exactly when the cavalcade left Kabul; and this 
intrinsically useless information has carried down to us a good 
deal more than its own light weight. It is Babar who records 
the date of departure, and his few words are eloquent of 
his affection for his favourite wife’ and the mother of his 
favourite son. “ It was midnight when I met Maham. I had 
joined the army on the 1oth of the first Jumada. It is an odd 
coincidence that she had also left Kabul on the very same 
day.” By the light of a common experience in a journey to 
make and a meeting to end it, other people, of other race and 
time, can read in these precise sentences something of the 
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feelings of the bye-gone Emperor and waiting husbang, 
Happily the modern prototypes of Babar and Maham would 
find it difficult to pass as much time as Maham spent in reach- 
ing a rendezvous in India. She left Kabul on January 2 Ist, 
1529, and she met Babar in Agra on June 27th. He had re. 
turned to the city on the 24th, and his plan was to go out to 
meet the Begam in Kul Jalali (Alighar). She travelled faster 
than he expected, and had set out from Kul and come near 
to the capital before he had left it. While Babar was at 
evening-prayers, some one brought word that he had passed 
the Begam on the road some eight miles out of Agra, The 
Emperor did not wait for a horse, but set out on foot, and, fall- 
ing into Maham’s suite, brought her to his own house in the 
city. 

On her journey to Hindustan, little Rosebody had experi- 
ences all her own and a reception unalloyed by numbers, for 
she travelled with Maham and in advance of her sisters. The 
“insignificant one” seems to have appreciated her position 
fully, at any rate at the time of chronicling it, some half a 
century after the fact. 

The child did not accompany Madham Begam into Agra, for 
it was (naturally at her age, of a little over five) best for her 
to travel by daylight. She remained one stage behind, per- 
haps at Kul Jalali. Next morning she started in her litter, and 
at some place on the road was taken out of it and seated in 
a‘‘little garden,” to receive a very great personage, the 
Khalffa, Mir NizAmu-d-din Ali. With him was his wife, whom 
Gulbadan, in opposition to her custom, names, fout court, 
Sultanam. The princess gives an amusingly detailed account 
of what befell her, after she had been seated on a carpet by her 
madmdhaya (old women-servants), and she treats herself as hav- 
ing bulked quite as a royal personage in her great visitor’s eyes. 
Escort, gifts, reception ceremonial, breakfast, all are described 
at such length that itis a relief to her reader, when the lady 
winds herself up with a “finally” and puts herself into the 
litter for Agra. 

She writes affectionately of her meeting with her father. She 
fell at his feet ; he asked many questions and seated her in his 
arm, so that the “insignificant one” could imagine no greater 
happiness. Half a year was now spent in the capital; but we 
cannot picture the child’s surroundings in an Agra where no 
marble palace looked across the Jamnda to the Taj. At the end 
of six months an excursion was made to Dhulpur, some 34 miles 
to the south of Agra, where the Emperor was building a 
house and laying out a garden according to his own notions 
of fitness and pleasantness. Those who do not know what 
he has to say about his impressions of Hindustan and his dis- 
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approval of many things as they were done in his new king- 
dom, would find much to interest them on these topics in his 
Memoirs. From Diulptr, the royal party moved to Sfkrf, 
Perhaps tke Emperor wished to show Maham the heights 
which had afforded him vantage ground against Rand Sanka, 

In Sikrf a curious misadventure befell little Gulbadan. The 
Empercr was in his writing-room, and Maham Begam had gone 
to prayers, The child was sitting at the door of her father’s 
room in company with Bfbf Macharika, whom she always names 
Afehant Aghacha, the Yusufzaf wife of Babar. From some 


. cause, perhaps childish restlessness, the little girl said to her 


companion, “ Pull my arm.” Such strength was in the moun- 
tain-bred woman’s muscles, that, when she obeyed, the arm 
came outof its socket! Tears and fainting resulted; but the 
bone-setter came and bound up the injured limb, and—“‘we 
went to Aera,” 

In Agra news was received that the “ Begams” were coming. 
This comprehensive and convenient word here included the 
celebrated Khanzada, whose presence must have been most 
welcome to the Emperor. Her story is well-known ; but the 
heads of it may be recapitulated to give interest to the meet- 
ing. She was married to Shaibani Khan in Samarqand (150r1- 
907), in order to obtain a truce for her brother, Babar, in his 
extremity. She was divorced, because her husband thought 
she leaned too much to her brother’s side in matters between 
the two men. She was given by her first husband, although 
she had borne him a son, to a man of rank inferior to her own, 
Both husbands perished on the same day in the battle of 
Merv; and the victor. Shah Ismafl of Persia, subsequently re- 
stored Khanzdda to Babar (1511-917). She lost her son while 
he was still a young man, a few years after his father, Shai- 
bani’s death. Her life was full of recurring chagrins, and she 
was still far indeed yet from the end of sorrow, seeing that the 
days of Humdayun’s misfortunes were before her. When she 
now met her brother, there was great rejoicing and giving of 
thanks. 

A story of Lady Rosebody’s may be interpolated here, when 
there is mention of the affection of Babar and Khanzada, Its 
date is 1545(952), and, therefore, some fifteen years after the 
Emperor's death. Akbar, with a sister, had just made a journey 
from Qandahar to Kabul in the depth of winter, by Kamran 
Mirza’s orders. He was given into the care of Khanzada 
Begam. “At that time, Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Bad- 
shdh was two and a half years old. When Aka Janam re- 
ceived him, she felt a great love for him. She used to kiss his 
hauds and feet, and say: ‘“ They are the very hands and feet of 
my brother, the Emperor Balar, and he is like him altogether.’ 
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If Abu-l-fazl] had heard this story, what a storm of epithets 


* would have fallen upon it and crushed it |! 


Many of Lady Rosebody’s incidents which are trivial in 
themselves, have value because they fill in the picture of her 
home life, Here is one such, which concerns a visit made, 
after the arrival of Khanzada, to the Gold-scattering Garden 
(Bagh Zar-afshdn) by Babar and a party of the Begams, In 
the Garden they came upon a place for ablution before 
prayers, a ceremonial observance of which one realises some of 
the importance when one notes the words applied to it in the 
Koran, “ the half of faith, the key of prayer.” The sight of the 
place touched feelings in the Emperor of the awakening of 
which his Memoirs have already given us evidence. Hewas 
desiring to ‘compose his soul,’ and to repent, even to 
atonement, for his offences against the Law of his Faith. He 
said : ** My heart is borne down by dominion and kingship. I 
shall retire to this garden. As for service, Tahir, the ewer- 
bearer, will suffice. I will give the crown to Humayun.” Here, 
says Gulbadan, ‘“‘ Her Highness Ak4&m and all the Begams 
began to cry, and broke down, and said: ‘‘God keep you on the 
throne many, many years, and may your children in your steps 
reach a fine old age.” The pious wish of the Begams was ful- 
filled neither for Babar nor for his sons. He himself passed 
away in a few months; not one son outlived middle-age, and 
Gulbadan’s next entry is of the death of her full brother, 
Alwar. 

It was shortly after Alwar’s death that Humayun contracted 
the illness which is mentioned in most of the histories because 
of its relation to what may, in some of its aspects, be called 
the crowning act of the great Emperor’s life—the sacrifice of 
himself for Humayun, | 

The Prince had been spending some months on his estates 
in Sambhal and had fallen ill. His father ordered that he 
should be brought to the capital; but, before he could reach 
Delhi, his attendants sent word that he was exceedingly ill 
and that her Highness, the Begam, had better go to him. 
“ Like one athirst who is far from the waters,” Maham set out. 
She met her son in Muttra, and he seemed to her experienced 
eye far worse than she had been led toexpect. The two, 
‘like Jesus and Mary,” went onto Agra. Here the illness 
increased and all hope was abandoned. When Madham saw 
Babar’s grief, she said: “ Do not grieve for my son. You!a 
king! why should you sorrow? You have other sons; I 
suffer, for I have no more.” Babar answered, ‘ Maham ! 
though I have other sons, I love none as I love your 
Humay itn.” 

Maham’s words remind us that she had lost two sons; they 
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may even be read to mean that all her children were dead. 
They remind us, too, of other signs of Babar’s affection for 
Humayun ; how he and Maham went with their boy to Badakh- 
shan, when he was unwilling to take up its Government 
because it was so far away, and how, when the prince, just 
before he went to Sambhal at this time, came without permis- 
sion from Badakhshadn, he found father and mother sitting 
together and talking of himself. 

The full story of Bdbar’s sacrifice may be read at length in 
Mr. Erskine’s most interesting biography. Gulbadan says few 
words on the subject ; she speaks as of a topic too well-known 
to need enlargement. She has, however, preserved for us at 
least the spirit of the prayer offered by the suppliant father. 

“OQ God ! if a life may be given for a life, I who am Babar, 
I give my life and my being for Humayun.” 

She then briefly mentions that the Emperor performed the 
prescribed rite of thrice walking round the dying man’s bed, 
and states that, from the self-same hour, the son grew better 
and the father failed. 

We have no concern here with any explanation, in terms of 
medical science, of that restoration and this death. Such an 
explanation would in no way touch the vital fact of the epi- 
sode, namely that, believing the rite would avail and his 
sacrifice be accepted by the Almighty, the father surrendered 
his life for the son. It appears to me that, as a psychical fact, 
the sacrifice was as real as is that of a man who deliberately 
risks his life in fire or water for another, and who does, or does 
not, save that other’s life. 

Some writers, ignoring Babar’s sincerity, have called his 
act superstitious. Men know at once too much of its motive 
ard too little of the possibilities of a believing self-surrender, 
to do more than receive with reverence this record of a father’s 
anguish. His cry is heard wherever the same love has the 
same need. His act would not stand alone, if his faith in its 
efficacy were shared. 

Gulbadan writes at length of her father’s preparation for 
departure, and amongst these, names the marriage of her 
sisters, Gulrang and 4Gulchihra. The death occurred on 
December 26th, 1530 (Jumada I. 5th, 937). 

Maham Begam did not long survive her husband, and, down 
to her death, and still for another year, the child remained in 
her house. The now fatherless girl speaks with gratitude of 
the sympathy with which Akd4m and Humayun met her first 
grief, and says that she might not have known she was orphan 
and headless. 

Maham Begam was aclever woman, and both as wife and 
as widow made herself felt in her home, Lady Rosebody lifts 
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the farda and shows us the Empress-mother busied in duties 
not often thus disclosed to the outside eye. In telling the 
story, which for the sake of its many special points we quote 
in full, she has no air of being indiscreet, and is, as may be 
seen, quite matter-of-fact. She places the anecdote between 
Humaytn’s capture of Chunar (1531=938) and his return from 
that fort—a position which does not seem to fit the facts. 
Happily here the usually important details of time and place 
are immaterial. 

‘“ Akdm, who was Maham Begam, hoped and longed to 
see a son of Huméaytin’s. Wherever there was a_ good- 
looking and well disposed girl, she brought her into the 
Emperor’s household. Mewa Jan, who was the daughter of 
Khazang, the Steward, was in my service. After the death 
of his Majesty Firdaus Makani, Akam said: ‘* Huma- 
yun, Mewa Jan is not bad! Why do you not take her into 
your household?’ So, just as she had said, Humayun married 
Mewa J4n that very night. Three days later, Bika Begam 
came from Kaibul. She became in the family way. Next 
year she had a daughter and called her “Aqiqa, Mewa Jan 
said to Maham Begam: ‘I am in the family way, too” Then 
Akam got ready two sets of arms and said: ‘ Whichever of 
you has a son, I will give him good arms.’ Then she packed 
up the arms of a Mughul Commander and got ready gold and 
silver almonds and walnuts, and said: ‘ Perhaps they will have 
sons. She kept watch till Bika’s ’Agiqa was born. Then 
she kept her eye on Mewa Jan till ten months were gone. 
Then the eleventh went by also. Mewa Jan said: ‘My ma- 
ternal aunt was the wife of Mirza Ulugh Beg. She hada son 
in the twelfth month. Perhaps I am like her.’ So they 
sewed tents and filled pillows. But in the end, everyone 
knew she was a fraud.” 

Spite of her pains, Akdm was not to see a son of her son. 
Nine years of such bitter experience were to pass over the 
family fortunes before the birth of Akbar, that, as Méham 
could not foresee his greatness, his baby charms which won 
Khanzdda’s heart would hardly have redeemed the misery of 
Humaytn’s degradation. Perhaps if she had lived longer, 
this would have been less deep ; for she might have been able to 
restrain his use of opium. She died in 1537 (circ.); and it 
would seem as though Humayun’s abuse of the drug grew upon 
him only after his mother’s death. Certainly it was then that 
misfortunes pressed round him, and three years only interve- 
ned between Maham’s death and one of their culminating points 
at Chausa. 

Akdm’s death “ stamped a fresh matk of orphanhood ” upon 
ittle R uscbody and was again the occasion for great kinduess 
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from Humayun. ‘ Day after day, I wept and lamented and 
pined. Majesty came several times to comfort me. I was two 
years old when Akdam™ took me to live with her, and I was ten 
when she left this life.’ The child was not so desolate as her 
words suggest, for her own mother was living, and she passed 
to her charge. Dilddr seems to have moved about with her 
son, Hindal, and to have ruled his house, as Madham ruled Hu- 
mayun’s, 

When the forty days of mourning for Maham Begam 
had been fulfilled, two entertainments were arranged; one 
to celebrate Hindal’s marriage and the other to commemo- 
rate the Emperor’s accession. Lady Rosebody revels in the up- 
holstery of the feasts, and details gifts, decorations and general 
lavishness in a manner perplexing to a translator and weari- 
some to a reader. What is of real value in her Court Chroni- 
cle is the enumeration of the guests and her comments upon 
them. This has enabled me to identify more than one 
hitherto misty figure, and may serve to give precision to more 
important historical statements. 

Many writers describe Humayun’s fall from the throne of 
India better than does his half-sister, but her remarks and 
anecdotes have their peculiar interest. She is quite amusingly 
indignant with Sher Khan, because he will not draw a line 
against his own advance to the west, her view clearly being 
that he ought to leave Humayun at least something to live on, 
With a few words she depicts the terror of the Begams, 
when, day by day, there came news of fighting and always of 
defeat, till the cry arose “ Sher Khan is coming ;” and no one 
knew how soon his victorious troops might appear beneath the 
walls of Agra, and, later on, even of Lahor. 

When speaking of the defeat at Chausa ‘June 27th, 1539; 
Safar 6th, 946), our author makes a new contribution to our 
information about-the event, by naming several persons who 
were lost in the “rout.” Most of the histories mention the 
capture, and subsequent restoration by Sher Shah, of one of 
Humaytin’s wives whom they style Hajfi Begam. From Lady 
Rosebody we know that her birth-name was Bika and that she 
was the mother of ’Aqigqa. She obtained her title of Hajf 
much later than the time at which it appears in the histories, 
for her pilgrimage was*made under Akbar. Mr, Erskine, 
quoting from the Visab-ndma-i-Afghdndn, says that Sher Shah 
faithfuly fulfilled a promise of returning Humayun’s haram, 
Gulbadan’s statement does not necessarily throw discredit on 
Sher Shah ; he probably sent back all who came into his hands 
alive. There was an attack on the tents of the Begams, to ward 
off which, while their mas er was running away, several of his 
captains lost their lives. This can only have occurred before 
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it was known that the women were to be spared. Perhaps 
those who perished were drowned in trying to cross the river 
In which Humayun so nearly lost his life; perhaps they were 
murdered for the sake of their jewels. 

“ Out of that rout,” says Gulbadan, ‘‘ there came, of several 
persons, neither word nor sign.” Then she names six: (1) 
Aisha Sultan Begam, a daughter of Sultan Husain Mirza, 
(2) Bachaka Khalifa, of the haram of Babar. She was one of 
the two wemen who succeeded in escaping with him from 
Samarqand in 1501 (907), at the time when Khanzada married 
Shaibani. Both these must have been far from young ; and the 
only reason for their presence with the army that suggests 
itself is that they were chaperoning some younger kinswomen., 
(3) Bika Jan Koka, whom I have not yet identified, and who 
may have been a child. (4) ’Aqiqa, the daughter of Bfka 
Begam. That she,a child of about five, should have been lost 
and her mother saved, indicates something of the general 
contusion. (5) Chand Bibi, an inferior wife of Humayun, 
who was seven months with child. (6) Shad Bibf, also of the 
Emperor's haram. “ After much search and inquiry, no single 
word was ever obtained as to whether all these were drowned, 
or what became of them.” 

There are two other references in our Humdyin-ndédma to the 
loss of ’Aqiqa. The first is made by Humayun, in speaking to 
Gulbadan after his flight from Chausa. The two are in the 
Gold-scattering Garden at Agra, and with them is Kanran. 
The meeting of the trio reminds one of the fact that here were 
three children of one father and of three mothers, and one feels 
again In one’s hand the clue to the miserable family rivalries 
which disgrace the annals of polygamist kings. At this time, 
Gulbadan is some thirteen years old, and Humayun tells her 
that, at first sight, he did not know her because of change in 
her Coiffure, from the ¢ag to the /achak, which indicated 
marriage. “And O! my Gulbadan, I have often thought of 
you, and I wished very much I had taken you with me ; but 
when the defeat came, I gave thanks and said: ‘ Praise be to 
God that I did not bring Gulbadan.’ Though ’Aqiga was a 
little child, I feel a thousand regrets for her, and I ask myself 
why I took her with the army.” 

The second reference is made by Humaytun, when speaking 
to Hindal after the defeat at Qanauj, and entrusting him with 
the care of the Begams, who are to be convoyed to Lahor. 

Lady Rosebody seems to have been a welcome companion. 
She was probably a child of lively parts and must have begun 
life with a good share of vigour, or how otherwise would she 
have preserved sufficient energy to begin to compose her 
history when upwards of sixty? Writing then of herself, she 
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invests her childish personality with the licensed airs of a 
favourite. An anecdote of a little later than the one just 
quoted shows us Kamran asking for her company. He had 
been ill in Agra and believed that Humayun, or Humdytn’s 
friends, had administered poison to him. He therefore went to 
Lahor, and from Lahor wrote to Humdayin, petitioning that 
Gulbadan might be sent tohim. “I am very ill; I aw very 
wretched ; I have no one to sympathise with me. If you will 
send Gulbadan, you will do me a favour and a kindness.” 
Humayun told Rosebody she must go. Her mother represent- 
ed that the girl had never travelled alone. This was met by a 
suggestion, “ Then you go,too.” Many tears were shed ; but 
the departing was made. The young lady, however, took 
up a reproachful pen and wrote that she could never have 
imagined that her brother Humayun would part with her 
to Kamran, and that she could not leave mother and sisters 
and her father’s people and all with whom she had_ been 
brought up. The Emperor answered that Kamran was very 
importunate ; that he himself was engaged in weighty business, 
and that, when things were settled, he would send for his sister 
back again. 

When Qanauj had been fought, Humdytin was Emperor no 
longer (May, 1540 ; ‘Maharam,947). After a time of indecision 
as to what was best, he entered upon that extraordinary series 
of adventurous wanderings which Mr, Erskine has so delight- 
fully set forth. Fourteen years passed before he again tried his 
fortunes in his father’s former kingdom. We cannot follow his 
years of discrownment and must content ourselves with singling 
out from them the events of supreme historical importance— 
the marriage of Humayun and Hamida Bani, and the subse- 
quent birth of Akbar. 

It is well-known that Humayun met Hamida Band in the 
camp of Hindal and the residence of Dildar, We are not 
told that Rosebody was with her mother ; but perhaps this may 
be inferred from her use of the expression, ‘he came,” in 
speaking of Humayun’s visits to Dildar’s house. Her story 
reads like that of an eye-and ear-witness ; but this it might have 
done, had she been absent, for she could have heard all details 
from her mother later on, and it is certainly probable that she 
and Hamida Banu reviewed the whole crisis in the latter’s life 
when the Humdytn-ndma was being written. For Hamida 
Banti and Gulbadan were close friends tothe end, and there are 
several passages in Gulbadan’s narrative which are vouched for 
by the preface : “‘ Hamida Banu told me.” Concerning Hamida 
Bdnu’s marriage, Gulbadan has a passage of great interest, 
which I quote in full. The date of the occurrence is the sum- 
mer of 1541 (early in 948 H.). To make the story clear, we 
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must remember that Humaytin and Hamfda had a common 
ancestor, Shaikh Ahmad Jam. At the moment Hindaél is 
suspected by Humayun of intending to desert him and to 
strike, for his own hand, a_ blow against Oandahar. 

“On hearing this news (about Hindal’s intention), Majesty 
came to see her Highness, my mother. The harams of the 
Mii:za (Hindal) and of the Emperor’s people were at the meet- 
ing. Referring to Hamida Bani Begam, Humayun said: 
‘Who is this?’ They said, ‘The daughter of Mir Baba Dost.’ 
Khwaja Mu‘azzam (the young brother of Hamida) was 
standing in front of the Emperor, who said to Hamida Banu 
Begiam, ‘ He, too, is a relation of ours.’ 

“At this time, Hamida Banu Begam was often in the Mirza’s 
house. Another day, the Emperor came to see her Highness, 
my mother, Dildar Begam. He said, ‘Mir Baba Dost is 
related to us; it would be fitting that his dauglhiter should 
marry me. Mirza Hindal made objections and said: ‘I look 
on this girl as a sister and a child of my own. Your Majesty 
is a king. Heaven forbid that there should not be a proper 
subsistence allowance, That would be very annoying.’ ” 

Hindal, here seems to be making a hit at the fallen fortunes 
of royalty. Majesty could not but have admitted, at least to 
himself, that in his wanderings he was often living from hand to 
mouth and that the manifest apprehensions of Hamida’s 
friends had some justification. Nocrown! no revenues! 
whence then the dowry ? 

‘The Emperor got angry and rose and went away. Then 
my mother wrote a letter and sent it, and said: ‘ The mother of 
the girl has already caressed the ideaof the marriage. It is 
astonishing that you should be put out by a few words!’ 
His Majesty, the Emperor wrote and said: ‘This story of 
yours is very welcome. Whatever persuasive Means you may 
use, by my head and my eyes! I will agree to them. As for 
the allowance, please Heaven! what they have written as_ their 
claim will be arranged. My waiting eye is on the road.’ 
Her Highness, my mother, went and fetched his Majesty, 
That same day she gavea party, After the entertainment, 
he went tohis own quarters. Next day, he came to my mother 
and said: ‘Send some one to call and bring here Hamida 
Bani Begam.? When my mother sent, Hamida Banu did 
not come. Hamida said: ‘If the object is a meeting, I was 
exalted by a meeting the other day, why should I come 
again? ? Then Majesty sent for Subhan Quli and said: ‘Go 
to Mi:za Hindal and tell him to send the Begam,’ Mirza 
Hindal said to Subhan Quli: ‘Whatever I may say, she will 
not come. Go yourself and tell her.” Subhan Qulf went 
and spoke, and the Begam answered: ‘It is lawful to see the 
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Emperor once; a second time it is unlawful. I am not 
coming. Majesty said: ‘If you may not consort with us 
(nd mahram), we shall make you a consort (mahram). To 
sum up, there was resistance and dispute on the part of 
Hamida Banu Begam for forty days, and she could not be 
pacified. At last, my mother, Dildar Begam, gave her some 
advice: ‘In the end, whom do you wish to get? Better 
than the Emperor who can there be?’ Tie Begam said ;: 
‘Very true! I want such a person that my hand may touch 
his collar, and not one such that I know it does not reach the 
hem of his garment.” Then my mother again gave much 
-advice. At last, after forty days, in the first Jumada, 948, 
in Patar,on the second day of the month, at mid-day, his 
Majesty took the astrolabe into his blessed hand and chose 
a happy hour and called Mir Abd&-l-baga and ordered him 
to arrange the marriage. He gave Mir Abu-l-baga two lakhs 
of ready money (the dower). After the marriage, they staid 
three days in that piace and*then went by boat to Bhakkar.” 
Did Abu-|l-baqa remember now that it was he who had told 
Babar of the ancient tradition which taught that the Almighty 
would listen toa prayer of sacrifice? He was an “intimate 
friend of Humaytn’s, a man of science and of great weight 
and influence both by his personal character and as being 
descended from a holy family.”* The Mir was not to know 
that, in the child of the marriage he was now forwarding, 
the spirit of his great dead master would revive; he was 
killed in the September of the same year, 1541, when re- 
turning from a mission undertaken on behalf of Humayun. 
‘‘ Humayun was deeply grieved at his loss and declared that 
neither the ingratitude of his brothers, nor the treachery of 
his adherents, nor any of the numerous calamities that had 
assailed him, had ever unmanned him so much as the loss 
of this faithful -friend.”"— -The above passage will serve 
to redeem the character of Humayun from the unsatisfactory 
position in which the brevity of this article and its chronicle 
of his self-prepared misfortunes cannot but place him here. 
Humaytn’s marriage was most annoying to Hindal, who, 
amongst other comments on it, observed that he had supposed 
his brother had come ‘to Patar for the purpose of visiting 
him, and not to take a young wife. Irritation strength- 
ened his plan for going northwards, and he moved towards 
Qandahar, accompanied, no doubt, by the ladies of his house- 
hold. As may be read in the histories, Kamran took Qandahdar 
from him and removed him to Kabul, where he was kept in 
surveillance, in his mother, Dildar’s, house. Kabul was taken 
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from Kamran in November, 1545 (Ramazan 952), by Huma yin, 
who had then returned from his exile to Persia, The cap- 
ture of the town gave the opportunity for a most welcome 
reunion, after what Gulbadan calls a separation of five years, 
apparently from the summer of 1541 to November 1545, 
Many members of Babar’s and Humayutn’s families now met; 
and none of them all could have had greater pleasure in the 
reunion than Hamida Banu, who now recovered Akbar, whom 
she had not seen since she had been compelled to desert him 
at Shal-Mustang (Quetta), in the autumn of 1543. 

Kamran, the irrepressible, was again in Kabul in 1546, 
having taken advantage of Humdyuu’s absence on an expedi- 
tion to Badakhshan, Lady Rosebody has a good deal to 
say about his treatment of the ladies of his brother’s family 
and those of the Asirs who had gone with Humaytin’s army, 
Like so many of the men who now fell under Kamrdan’s brutal 
displeasure, the women had to feel the bitter and rancorous 
temper of that treacherous and cruel traitor. They were 
robbed, ill-fed, deprived of their customary observance, and 
located in wretched quarters, which were exposed to the fire 
of the besiegers, their own people. It would seem from Gul- 
badan that Kamran took possession of Dildar’s house for 
himself ; for he ordered her to betake herself to another, To 
his half-sister, however, he said: “ This is your house also, 
You stay here.” She asked: “ Why should I stay here? I 
will stay where my mother is.” Kamran next desired her to 
write to her husband, Khizr Khwaja Sultdu, and secure his 
assistance for himself. 

We have no information from Gulbadan as to when her 
marriage took place ; nor does she ever name the Khwaja as 
her husband. He was of the Khans of Mughulistan and _ his 
brother, Aq Sultdn, was married to Habiba, a daughter of 
Kamran. It may be necessary to discount Kamrdan’s pro- 
fessions of affection for Gulbadan by the degree of his desire 
to secure for his own service Khizr Khwaja’s contingent 
through her instrumentality. Gulbadan, however, was entirely 
loyalto Humayun, and she now answers Kamran’s request— 
that she will write to her husband and tell him, “Now is the 
time to help—”’ by saying that the Khwaja cannot read a letter 
and that she has never written him one, and that the Mirza 
should himself write what is in his mind. Having said 
this, she promptly despatches a messenger to counteract 
anything that Kamran might say to Khazr, and she warns the 
Khwaja not to trust to professions of brotherly affection from 
that quarter and against deserting Humayun. “Beware! a 
thousand times, beware! that you do not desert his Majesty.” 
‘Praise be to God!” she ejaculates, 50 years later, “the 
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Khan did not go beyond what I had said.” He, indeed, joined 
Humayun at once before Kabul, and must have been one of 
the party of besiegers and prisoners who met after the capture 
of the city. Gulbadan does not name him, and it must be 
admitted that he plays a second part in all the histories. He 
was the Begam’s husband, and she seems to have considered 
him chiefly as he might help her brother. 

Lady Rosebody’s next appearance in her own pages is at 
the historic meeting, at Taliqdn, of Babar’s four sons, Humaytn 
Kamran, ’Askarf and Hindal. This reunion took place in 
the autumn of 1548 (955), and after the recdpture of Kabul 
by Humayun, a reverse which led the hardened sinner, Kamran, 
to make professions of repentance and to seek forgiveness. 
Mr. Erskine has compiled an entertaining account of the sub- 
mission and pardon of Kamran ; and this is the best possible 
setting for a little story of Gulbadan’s, The meeting was 
followed by a dinner of reconciliation, and our story fits in 
before the company sat down. I think it will be admitted 
amongst the hors dauvres. ‘ 

“When Kamran approached the Emperor, who was sitting 
in state in the pavilion of public audience, he took a whip 
from the girdle of Mun’im Khan who stood by, and, passing 
it round his neck, presented himself as a criminal, ‘ Alas! 
alas!’ exclaimed the Emperor, ‘there is no need of this ; 
throw it away.’ The Mirza made three obeisances, according 
to the usual etiquette of the Court, after which the Emperor 
gave the formal embrace, and commanded him to be seated. 
Kamran began to make excuses for his past conduct and to 
express his regret. ‘ What is past, is past,’ said the Emperor. 
‘Thus far we have conformed to ceremony. Let us now 
meet as brothers. They then rose, and’ clasped each other 
to their breasts, in the must affectionate manner; and both 
burst into tears, sobbing aloud, soas to «ffect all who were 
present. Humayun, on resuming his seat, desired his brother 
to sit next to him on the left, the place of honour, adding 
kindly in Turki, the language of the family: ‘ Sit close to me.’ 
A cup of sherbet was brought, of which the Emperor, having 
drunk one half, handed it to his brother, who drank the other, 
A grand entertainment followed, at which the four brothers, 
who now met for the first time after a long separation, sat on 
the same carpet and dined, or, to use the words of the his- 
torian, ate salt together. The festival was prolonged for two 
days, in the midst of universal rejoicing.’* 

Lady Rosebody says that Mirza Sulaiman was also of the 
dinner-party. This was, we may remind ourselves, the husband 
of the masterful Khurram (Karam), without whose permission 
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he did not go towar, Whatever grounds of offence he may 
have already had against the penitent (?) Mirza, these were to 
be increased a little later, because Kamran—always courageous 
—ventured to make love to Khurram, The lady could very 
well take care of herself—(she had the go-between torn to 
pieces)—; but she insisted, with taunts, that Sulaiman and her 
son Ibrahim must quarrel with the Mirzd4 on her account, 
But the dinner is waiting during our digression and Gulbadan’s 
contribution belongs to the first course. 

The Emperor. ordered that, as prescribed by the rules of 
Chingiz Khan, a ewer and basin (chilamcht) should be brought, 
aud hands washed, before eating together. ‘ Majesty washed 
his hands and Mirz&4 Kamran washed his, according to age. 
Now Sulaiman Mirza was older than ’Askar{ and Hind] 
Mirzas. For politeness’ sake, the two brothers set the ewer 
and basin before Mirza Sulaiman. After washing his hands, 
Mirza Sulaiman did an improper action with his nose. Mirza 
"Askarf and Miiza Hindal were very much ruffled at this and 
said: ‘What countrified rudeness is this? Heavens! what 
right have we to wash hands in the Presence? but when 
Majesty grants the favour, his order cannot be changed. What 
sense is there in this nose-wagging?’ Then ’Askar{f Mfiza 
and Hindal Mirza went outside and washed their hands and 
came in and sat down. Mirza Sulaiman was extremely asham- 
ed, and then they all ate together.” 

‘At this gathering, Majesty remembered this insignificant 
one and said to his brothers, ‘In Lahor, Gulbadan Begam used 
to say that she wished she could see all her brothers together ; 
and, as we have been sitting (together) since the morning, her 
words come into my mind. It is left open to us to decide 
whether the sister had her wish or not. From what follows 
in the text about family movements, it is not improbable that 
she was with the camp and saw the four together. 

If Sulaiman were derisive about Kamrdan’s repentance, he 
was fully justified by its sequel; for, in the next following year 
(1549-956), the penitent again broke his promise of support 
and left Humayun alone in difficulties, A little later, he is 
actually in arms against the Emperor ; and on this occasion his 
treachery led to Hindal’s death. 

Gulbadan adds some touches to the other accounts of her 
brother’s death. I resist the temptation to quote Mr. Erskine 
again, and must take from Lady Rosebody only what supple- 
ments his account. Kamran, in November, 1551 (Zi'l-qada, 
958), attacked Humayun’s camp at night. Hindal heard one 
of his men shout for assistance and called for his arms, 
intending to go to help. “ The wardrobe-keeper had lifted up 
the wallet (of accoutrements), when some one sneezed. He 
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kept back the wallet fora little time. As this caused delay, 
Hindal sent some one with a reminder. When this reminder 
took effect, Hindal asked : ‘Why were you so long?’ The 
wardrobe-keeper explained: ‘1 had lifted up the wallet, when 
some one sneezed, and for that reason, I laid it down again. 
This caused the delay,” The Miiza said: ‘ You have made a 
mistake. (You should rather have said) ‘God willing, may 
he become a martyr!’’ 

After describing the manner of her brother’s death, Gulbadan 
breaks out into thislament: “ Would to God that that pitiless 
sword had touched me or my son, Saddat Yar, or Khizr Khwaja 
_ Khan!” 

Humayitn entrusted to the Khwaja the duty of burying the 
dead body of Hindal. The death had occurred in Juf Shahi, 
Khizr’s own jagir. ‘ Majesty called Khizr Khwaja and said: 
‘Take Mirza Hindal to Jui Shahi; take him in charge.” The 
Khan took the camel’s* bridle- in his hand and set out with 
weeping and lamentation. When Majesty heard of this grief, 
he sent to say to Khizr Khwaja: ‘One must be patient, My 
affection is greater than yours ; but I will not give way in face 
of this blood-thirsty, tyrannical enemy (Kamran). He is now 
near at hand. There is nothing for it but patience.’ Then 
the Khan, with a hundred lamentations and breakings-down, 
took him (Hindal) and left him in Juf Shahi. Mirza Kamran! 
crusher of a brother! friend of the stranger! pitiless one! if he 
had not come on that night, this calamity would not have 
descended from Heaven. Majesty sent a letter to Kabul. On 
hearing that letter to his sisters, all Kabul became, so to speak, 
one house of mourning, Doors even and walls bewailed the 
misfortunes of the Mirza, the happy martyr. Gulchihra- 
Begam had gone to the house of Qasim Khan; and when she 
returned, it was like | the resurrection. She grew ill and dis- 
tracted with crying.” 

Unhappily Lady Rosebody’s History is drawing to a close— 
a premature close so far as the B.M.MS. is concerned; for, al- 
though the paging does not indicate it, there are ‘certainly 
some folios missing. The last but one ends with “ Hazrat 
Padshah, after the blinding,” and the next following begins with 
a list of persons who “ sang slowly, slowly, as far as Lagh- 
man.” Clearly they cannot have done this all the way from 
the Panjab, where Kamran was deprived of sight. 

Gulbadan’s last entry in the B.M.MS. refers to an excur- 
sion made for a purpose which finds mention in other places in 
the histories, namely to visit valleys in the Daman-i-koh 
where the plant called vr:wd7 grows. The Begams fell 
under the displeasure of Humayun; but there is some 
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difficulty in reconciling his annoyance with what Gulbadan tells 
us. Perhaps the missing pages would explain. The matter 
seems too serious to have been slight unpunctuality. How was 
she in fault? Hear her account of the matter: “ The royal 
tents and the pavilions of the Begams had not come up 
(presumably to the place at which the singing ended, Lagh- 
man). One tent had arrived. Majesty and all of us, and 
Hamida Bani Begam also, sat in that tent in company of 
Majesty, till three hours past midnight. Finally we went to 
sleep in the aforesaid tent in company of that altar of truth 
(Humayun). In the morning he wished to go into the hills 
to see the viwdj. The Begams’ horses were in the village, 
and the time for starting would have gone by before they came 
up. He (Humé4yun) ordered that everyone outside should 
bring his horse. He told us to mount the horses that were 
brought. Bika Begam and Mah Chachak Begam were not 
dressed. I said to Majesty: ‘If you say so, I will fetch them.’ 
He answered : ‘Go quickly.’ I said to the Begam and Mah 
Chachak and the rest: ‘We are the Emperor’s slaves. Why 
do we aunoy him by keeping him waiting?’ I collected them 
all and took them. Majesty met us and said: ‘ Gulbadan! the 
proper time to set out has passed. It would be hot before we 
could reach the place. God willing! we will go after mid-day 
prayers. Hecameto Hamica Bani Begam’s tent and sat 
down. There was the interval between two prayers, after mid- 
day prayer, before the horses were brought. At this time, he 
went away. 

“We went into whatever valley of the Ddman-i-koh the 
viwd) had come up, and walked about till evening. Tents were 
pitched, and we came and made a halt there. The evening was 
passed in amusement and talk, and we were all in company of 
that altar of truth. 

“In the morning at prayer-time, he left us and from outside 
(perhaps, from some distance away) wrote separate letters to 
Bika Begam and Hamida Bani Begam and to Mah Chachak 
Begam and to me and all the Begams, saying: ‘ Admit your 
fault in writing. God willing! I shall bid you farewell either 
at Farza or Istalif and join the army ; otherwise... .’” 

This is the end of our MS. of Lady Rosebody’s Huméyiin- 
ndma. It has brought her brother’s story to within some three 
years of his death (January, 1556). I can but hope that this 
article may lead to the happy disclosure of another copy of 
the MS., and that this may contain an account of Kamran’s 
departure to Makka and of Humayun’s re-conquest of India 
and of his death. 

Reference to Lady Rosebody is rarely made in the histories. 
The next at our service speaks of her coming to Hindustan with 
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Hamida Banu, now the Empress-mother, in the year follow- 
ing Akbar’s accession. Hamida is the centre of the party, and 
one may well spare a few words for the recapitulation of her 
adventures since she was a bride at Patar. All that one hears 
of her is pleasant, whether as the doubting girl, the much- 
enduring wife, or the widowed mother. The fifteen years of 
her married life were full of change and trouble. Sometimes 
she suffered real hardship ; often her experiences were humiliat- 
ing and bitter. Just before the birth of Akbar, she had made, 
in dread, danger and intense discomfort, that terrible journey 
to Amirkot of which one cannot read without a shudder; she 
- had had to abandon her infant child in the hands of an enemy ; 
she had crossed the Bolan insnow and semi-starvation, with foes 
in front and rear; she had been an exile in Persia, a prisoner 
in Kabul, and through all these adventures she was the wife 
of an opium-eater. She was now widowed, and under her son’s 
protecting rule was to enjoy many years of peace and mater- 
nal pride, ° 

The young Emperor twice gave and twice cancelled orders 
for his mother’s journey. When he thought that the roads 
were sufficiently safe to allow of her safe conduct, he issued 
them again. This was just after the victory over Hemu at 
Panipat. Although Akbar was at Mankot, in the most western 
skirts of the Sewdaliks, when his mother joined him, her 
journey must have occupied several months. The cavalcade 
was large; for it included many wives of the Amirs wko had 
gone with Humayun to India. With Hamida were Lady 
Rosebody and also her sister, Lady Roseface (Gulchihra), 
Two cther well-known women were of the party, Bika Begam, 
Humaytn’s widow, and the once captive of Sher Shah, and 
Salima Sultan Begam, a daughter of Lady Rosehue (Gulrang), 
Bika Begam had yet-to earn,-by the labours ofa pilgrimage, her 
later sobriquet of Haji. Salfma was an educated woman, a 
poetess who used the nom-de-plume of Anonyma. She had 
been betrothed by Humayun (her uncle) to Bairam Khan, and 
on the arrival of Hamida’s cortége at Mankot the marriage was 
celebrated. Later on, when widowed, she married her cousin, 
the Emperor, 

We miss greatly the pen of our now silent gossip, for the 
details she would certainly have given us of the re-union of 
mother and son and of Salima’s marriage in camp, could not 
but have added colour to the bare statements of the histories. 

Ten years pass before we find any other mention of Gul- 
badan'Begam, It is in 1576 (983) that we hear of her going 
on pilgrimage. She had long desired to fulfil this pious duty ; 
but her nephew had not been willing to part with her, She 
carried her point, however, at last. Perhaps she urged her ad- 
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vancing years, for she was now well over fifty. Perhaps she 
urged these the more strenuously from a reason outside herself, 
This was the time of innovations at Court in religious opinion 
and practice, and of a ferment of thought which might well 
trouble an orthodox, old-fashioned believer such as Gulbadan 
seems to have been. She might have wished to remove herself 
from sights and sounds which were antipathetic to her cherished 
doctrines. It is recorded by Badaonf that the leader of the 
pilgrimage in the year of Lady Rosebody’s departure was a 
man who wished to leave Hindustan because of the changes 
and heresies which were more than tolerated at Court, 

The Mfr Haj was Khwaja Yahiya, a strict Musalman. From 
Badaoni’s biographical notice, we find that he was distin- 
guished for three things, his hand-writing, his skill in medi- 
cine, and his inheritance of good qualities and habits. He was 
close of speech and open of hand, spending his revenues in 
hospitality to high and low. It was to him that poor Husain, 
the Patcher (7ukrtya), was indebted for decent burial. 

From Abu-l-fazl we learn the names of the principal ladies 
of the pilgrimage party. Next to Gulbadan comes Salfma 
Sultan, her niece of the full blood. It was certainly unusual 
fora woman unwidowed and so young to go on pilgrimage ; 
but Salfma was distinguished from most of Akbar’s wives by 
her attainments, and had, moreover, I believe, no children, 
Two other nieces, but of remoter kin, come next, daughters 
of Kamran Mirza. They are called Haji and Gul-azar. The 
first is a daughter of Maham Afriz Begha. If, as seems to 
be the case, she had earned the title of Hajf before the time 
of Gulbadan’s pilgrimage, it may be that she went with her 
father to Makka after he had been blinded. The missing pages 
of the MS. would probably make this clear, for Gulbadan 
would be likely to enumerate the companions of Kamran. 
Gul-azar Begam’s mother’s name, I do not yet know. These 
two would feel their Haj of doubly pious significance ; for they 
would visit the tombs of their father, and also of his Arghun 
wife, Mah Chachak, whose fidelity and womanly speech to her 
father, Shah Husain of Sind, are commemorated by most of 
the histories. Even if neither Begam could give Mah Chachak 
the title of mother, both must have held her in reverence. 
Next we find a_ grand-daughter of Gulbadan herself. She 
enjoys the!lname, Um Kulsim— Mother of Plumpness—, but this 
was bestowed probably less with hope for the future, than out of 
respect for the past, in the person of the Prophet’s daughter. 
The next, Gulndr Aghacha, must have been a woman well- 
advanced in years, for she was a widow of Babar. Gulbadan 
frequently names her as being at feasts and family conferences. 
Of Bibi Safiya I have as yet no details, further than that she 
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was of Humayun’s haram ; she appears also in our Humdyitin- 
ndma. Bibi Sarwisahi, the Straight Cypress, was a reciter 
and Shaham Agha a_ singer, and both had been _ in 
Humayun’s household. These two were amongst those who 
“sang slowly, slowly, on the way to Laghmdan.” The last 
name in Abu-l-fazl’s list is Salima Khanam, who is called 
a daughter of Khizr Khwaja. Nothing is said to let us know 
if she were also Guibadan’s child, and her position in the list 
rather makes against this. She may have been the child of 
another wife, or another Khwaja. 

The party was, therefore, composed of close associates or 
kinswomen. Many other ladies, however, joired the pilgrim- 
age and took advantage of its escort Akbar defrayed the 
expenses of at least some of these, when they expressed a wish 
to accompany his aunt. 

The caravan left Agra in September, 1574 (Jumada II. 982), 
and Baddon{ tells us that it reached Makka in November, 
1575 (Sha’ban, 983). It was escorted one stage, to Dabir, by 
Prince Salim. Prince Murad was tohave accompanied it to the 
coast ; but, by the request of Mir Haj, he went back with Salim, 
This is not surprising ; for Salim was about five, and Murad 
about four years old. The real charge of the caravan was with 
several Amérs, three of whom are named ;—Baqi Khan, the 
elder son of Maham Anaga; Rumi Khan Ustad Halabi, who 
may have been a Turk of Alenpo and an interpreter, and 
Abdu-r-rahim Beg, who figures in one of Baddonf's less desir- 
able stories. 

There is great lack of precise details about the Ha7. We 
do not know if the Airs went to Arabia, nor what was the 
port of embarkation. There was “ peace with the Isles of the 
Franks ;”’ but it took a year to get to sea. Caravans usually 
left Agra-on the pilgrimage-in the tenth month of the Muham- 
madan year (Shawal); but (Gulbadan left inthe seventh 
(Jumdada II.), about mid October (end of Mihr), Perhaps it 
was difficult to get boats for such a large party of women and 
their impedimenta; perhaps its inertia kept it long where it 
had once stopped. It reached Makka in November, 1575, 
(Sha’ban 983), and there were yet four months before the 
Great Haj could be made, in March, 1576. 

Gulbadan staid some three and a half years in the-holy 
city, and she was thus, in addition to the lesser pilgrimages, 
enabled to perform the Great Haj four times, This would, it 
may be inferred, be in March, 1576, in February 1577, in Keb- 
ruary 1578 and in January 1579.* 





* Mr. Lowe (Badaoni 217) has the following note to his words “four piigrim- 
ages ’’ (Gulbadan’s): ‘‘ Kerbala, Kum, Mashhad and Makka,” I think this is 
a mistake, and that Gulbadan made the four in Makka. Mr. Beveridge has 
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It would have been most interesting to hear from herself an 
account of the ways and means of the pilgrimage. Did she 
go through all those laborious and singular ceremonies which 
are detailed in Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam? 

It is a marvellous recital, and what it must be in 
practice to Believers, it is impossible for us to guess, The 
ceremonies must have been extremely laborious and exhaust- 
ing. They are very striking in the recapitulation ;—the halt 
within six miles of the city to put on the seamless wrappers } 
the kissing of the black stone and the inevitable crowd and 
press (which may have been mitigated for ladies of the royal 
family of Hindustan) ; the runnings up and down, seven times 
repeated, from one hill-top toanother ; the encompassing of 
the £aaba day after day ; the hearings of orations in the great 
mosque ; and that fullest of all the crowded days, both from 
the actual things to be done and their awful symbolism, when 
the stones are thrown at the imaged Devils, and when the 
pilgrim’s hand must slay the sacrificial goat. How much of 
all these things are obligatory on women? and herewe sigh 
again for Gulbadan’s pen, Hughes ends his most interesting 
account of the ceremonies with the words “ three days of 
well-earned rest after the peripatetic performance of the last 
four days!” We donot know if Gulbadan went to Madina; 
but, during such a long sojourn as hers in Arabia, she would 
probably discharge every possible duty to her faith, 

We know that Khwaja Yahiya did not remain with the 
royal party, for he is recorded as _ escorting another Haj 
before Gulbadan made up her mind to return to Hindustan. 
En passant, | may mention that, in the year following Gulba- 
dan’s departure from Agra, another kinsman followed her, 
Mirza Sulaiman, for whose travelling expenses Akbar provided 
70,000 rupis in cash, with other necessaries for the journey, 
Pilgrimages were clearly a costly luxury, as we have other 
evidence to prove, for did not Akbar’s foster-brother bewail 
his own shorn condition when he had been to Makka ? 

_ At length the Emperor seems to have sent a decisive order 
for the Begam’s return. The royal wish was explained to 
them “with much trouble” by Khwaja Yahiya; and, “of 
necessity,” says Abu-l-fazl, “they quitted their Arabian domi- 
cile.’”” Their return voyage was adventurous, for it included 





shown mea passage in the Khulasa’u-t-tawdtikh which, speaking of Kamran’s 
visit to Makka, says, ‘‘ Afircd dar dn makdn sharif rasidand, ba’d daryaftand 
sins haj”? Kamran went to Makka in 1553 and died there 1557. He is not any- 
where said to have gone on pilgrimage to any other shrine, This passage 
supports my view of Gulbadan’s pilgrimages. Moreover, if she had made others 
to places so remote as those named by Mr. Lowe, such an act of piety 
could not have escaped all contemporary writers. No doubt, if Mr. Lowe had haa 
my intimate acquaintance with the Begam, he would have considered my view of 


this matter. 
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a shipwreck off Aden. Thisis said to have detained them 
in Aden seven months, and the Governor quitted the path of 
good manners and was complained of to his sovereign, Sultan 
Murad of Rum, and subsequently punished. A contemporary 
writer, Bayazid Baydt, gives a pleasant and useful detail of 
his own voyage to Makka, which fixes one date of the Begam’s 
stay in Aden. Bayazid, it will be remembered was one of 
those who, like Gulbadan, obeyed the royal order and wrote a 
history (Notesee ante). He was alsoa brother of Bahram Saqqa, 
the poet, whose tomb is in Bardwdn. He had sailed from 
Daman, a Portuguese port some 100 miles to the north of Bom- 
bay, in March 18th, 1580 (Safar st 988), and came within sight 
of the heights and fort of Aden on the fourteenth following 
day (April fst), He saw a small boat putting off towards 
his ship from Aden, and, although the wind was in his favour, 
had his sails lowered, and waited for it. It proved to be one 
sent to inquire what his ship was by the shipwrecked Gulbadan 
Begam and Khwaja Yahiya. He answered their questions and 
says that he received a reply from them in Makka. 

It was not till the April of 1582 (two years after Bayazfd 
had news of them in Aden) that the Hajis met the Emperor 
in Khdnwa (Fathpur). The interval was spent partly in 
travelling, by sea and from Gujrat to Agra, and partly ina 
long halt, which Baddonif calls a year’s, in Gujrat itself. This 
halt is attributed to waiting on account of the rains and for 
the return of the Emperor from Kabul, 

On their northward journey to the capital, the Begams 
were met by Prince Salfm near Ajmir, and then, day after day,. 
by some Amir charged with greetings from the Emperor. 
The Mir Haj, to whose trio of distinctions another may now 
surely be added, hurried in advance of his convoy to pay 
respects to the Emperor, who was approaching to meet the 
Hajis. The Mir delivered to his sovereign letters from the 
princesof Arabia and showed a list of their gifts. Akbar 
then continued his march and met the Begams at Khanwa, 
It was some seven and a half years since he had given 
Gulbadan permission to make her pilgrimage. That there 
were great accumulations of talk is proved by the night of 
reunion being kept awake by questions and entrancing 
stories. Gifts were displayed and ‘happiness brimmed. 
over.” One item of family news must have clouded the 
meeting. Bika—herself a Haji—had gone to her rest: very 
shortly before the arrival of the old friends, whom she would: 
have welcomed. 

Sparse and brief are now the notices of Gulbadan Begam. 
The name “ Rosebody,” which fitted childhood and youth, 
does not slip from the pen when its owner is more than 
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sixty years old, One falls back on the “ Gulbadan—” a veil 
over faded charms—, and one sees compensation for the un- 
oetic habit which names children from elder relations. 

The inference that the Aumdyin-ndma was written about 
1587 gives us our next item of the doings of Gulbadan. 
This date leaves some four years blank after the return from 
Arabia, There is something quite quaint and singular in 
the fact that the woman who had lived through so much, and 
who had just become a Haji, should now devote herself to 
literature! Was this her first flight into that delightful air ? 
If not, one must the more admire her courage in beginning 
so late. Whether she had ever taken pen in hand before or 
not, she had manifested a taste for other people’s writings; 
for Bayazid tells us she possessed a library. Of his history 
of Humayun, there were nine copies made, and these were 
thus distributed. Two went to the Emperor ; three to the 
princes; one to Gulbadan Begam’s library ; two to Abu-I-fazl, 
and the ninth, presumably, was the author’s own. Since nine 
copies of Bdyazfd’s book were made, the hope rises that nine 
were also made of Gulbadan’s, which was produced under 
the same stimulus and forthe same end. If this were so, 
some may still exist in the libraries of old established Muham- 
madan families. Now that the gaps in my story have em- 

hasised the loss caused by the incompleteness of the 
B.M.MS., I venture again to ask the help of any gentlemen 
who may possess, or know a possessor of, Gulbadan’s book. 

Abiu-l-fazl names Gulbadan Begam, when she is over seventy 
years old, as having a grandson who left Court in some 
degree of disfavour. She rises again to the surface, when, 
with her long-tried friends, Hamida and Salima, she intercedes 
with Akbar for his son Salim. Yet once more, before we 
come to the last scene of her long life, she is named, and 
here as the recipient, with Hamida Banu, of a large sum of 
money, a gift of the Emperor in a kalandar-mood. One other 
fragment of information about her we possess. In Akbar’s en- 
campments, Gulbadan Begam’s tent was pitched close to that 
of the Empress-mother. Its place may be seen in the diagram 
of the royal camp in Prof, Blochmann’s AZ. 

When the “ time for her departure came,” Gulbadan had fever 
for a few days. She died early in February, 1603 (Ramazan 
6th, 1011). Abu-l-fazl’s continuator, says that for eighty-two 
rears she had added day to day in the endeavour to please 
Inayatu-l-lab, God. These arelunar years, andshe may have lived 
till her eightieth solar year; but exactitude is impracticable in 
the matter. “ The Emperor had great affection for her, and, 
to show his respect, placed his shoulder under her bier and 
accompanied it a few steps. He made large gifts and _per- 
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formed good works, in order that the pure soul of that adorner 
of the litter of the everlasting kingdom might find peace.” 
Hamida Banu was with her to the end. “Just when she was 
atthe point of death, which is the time of unconsciouness 
and forgetfulness, Hamida Bani Begam came to her pillow, 
Although she called her /¢w (Elder Sister), she received no 
answer. Asthis name of affection had long been used be- 
tween them, she repeated it with Gulbadan’s own name, The 
dying woman unclosed her eyes and passed away with this 
line on her lips, ‘1 die in affliction ; may you gain your life’s 
desire,’ ” 

When a story is ended, the teller feels a check anda _blank- 
ness. Then thought, set free from the thrall of detail, runs 
back and brings again an image of what has been told. 
Between the times when Babar, a child of eleven, found himself 
a king and the days when Akbar saw himself an Emperor at 
fourteen, the thronging drama swirls, and turns, and shapes itself 
into aterrible whirlpool itt which, under the changing lights of 
faith and falseness, love and hate, life and death, eddy men and 
women, and thrones, and armies. 

Of the flotsam and jetsam which the rushing eddy dragged 
without engulphing, Gulbadan was a part. Born in such 
purple as her father’s occupation of Kabul could afford, she 
felt herself a proud daughter of kings. The awakening eyes 
of her early womanhood saw Humaytn’s brief pageant ; and 
she sank, with him, from the height to which her father’s arm 
had lifted him, Fugitive and a prisoner, she had known the 
radical wants of food and fire, and the terror of the defence- 
less in flight before the armed. She had been homeless, 
save for the flitting camp; sick at heart for the treachery 
of Kamran and the folly of Humayun. But fate redressed 
the scale, and let her, for nearly half a century, live honoured 
and with the observance of a beloved princess, under the protec- 


tion of the greatest of her line. 
ANNETTE S, BEVERIDGE, 








ArT. IX.—THE DIARY OF GOVINDA DAS. 
Continued from the “ Calcutta Review” for January 18098. 


FTER miraculously restoring the blind man’s sight, 
Chaitanya left Padmakota, which is modern Padukota, 
and journeyed to Tripatra, to pay his homage to Chandeswara, 
a form of Siva at that place. The temple of the deity, we are 
told, was so large and so skilfully constructed, that, when the 
Saivas uttered the syllable “ Bom,’ accompanied with a peculiar 
striking of the cheek, the echo was prolonged for nearly half 
an hour, reverberating through every aisle and corridor. The 
chief of the Pandits of the place was one Bharga, who soon 
conceived an ardent admiration for Chaitanya, and became one 
of his followers, 

Chaitanya staid a week at Tripdtra, proclaiming the 
name of Hari, andconverted a very large number of men to 
Vaishnavism. Our author relates, that he ate sparingly, and 
erew leaner and leaner every day; but, with loss of flesh, he 
gained in lustre. On leaving Tripdtra, he was followed fora 
long distance by a large crowd, and it was with difficulty 
that he persuaded Bharga to return with his men. Aftera time 
the pilgrims came to an immense forest, said to be 50 yojanas 
in extent, where the roads were narrow and overhung with 
forest trees. For want of other shelter they slept under 
trees, and their food consisted of wild fruit. It took them a full 
fortnight to cross the forest, and after that period of suffering 
they came to Seringam, with its famous temple of the Man- 


Lion Incarnation. The image is described as of exquisite 
workmanship, and the sight of it had the usual effect on 


Chaitanya’s mental constitution. 

There was an ignorant Brahmana at Seringam who knew 
nothing of Sanskrit, but was fond of reciting the Divine Lay or 
Bhagavadgita. His pronunciation was execrable, and he under- 
stood very little of what he read. People laughed at him, 
but he paid no heed to them. Hearing of this man, Chaitanya 


went to see him, and found him engaged in the recitation, 
while the tears trickled down his cheek. Chaitanya asked 


the man the cause of his weeping, whereupon he said, he did not 


understand the Gita, but, on opening the MS., he saw the 
vision of Krishna engaged in driving the chariot of Arjuna, 


and it was his fondness for this divine vision that led him to 
read the Gita. Chaitanya found a kindred spirit in this man, 
and the two soon became fast friends, the Brahman regarding 
Chaitanya as an incarnation of Vishnu. 


From Seringam the pilgrims went to Mount Rishabha, 
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where they met Pardnanda Puri, and thence to Ramnath to. 
pay their respects to the image of Rama. From Rdmnath. 
(modern Ramnand) Setubandha Ramesvaram is a_ short 
distance. Here was said to be the continental end of the 
bridge thrown across the Gulf of Pannar by Ramaon theoccasion 
of his famous invasion of Ceylon. The image of Siva at 
Ramesvaram is said to have been consecrated by Rama himself 
as the guardian of the bridge. Chaitanya worshipped the image, 
and, after remaining three days in the place, went to Madhvivan 
towards the left. 
Here he found a Sannydsi who had vowed never to speak. 
He cared nought for his staff or his water pot. He did not 
even care for the usual accompaniment of an Indian mendicant,. 
a piece of rag to cover his nakedness. Every third day 
he took a little fruit which was brought him by other 
mendicants. Chaitanya had to wait two days for this inter- 
esting Sannydsi to interrupt his meditation and open his eyes.. 
As he did not understand Chaitanya’s language, Chaitanya was 
obliged, at last, to speak in Sanskrit ; and, after a long time,,. 
the Sannydasi broke his silence, and spoke a few words to him.. 
Chaitanya was attracted by the place and the company so much. 
that he remained there seven days. After that he went to bathe: 
at Tallvakundi, a small holy pool of water, and thence 
to the river Tadmraparni. The merit of bathing in this river 
at the time of the full moon of Magha was thought to be 
very great, and Sannydsis from all parts of India flocked: 
there. As it still wanted fifteen days to the full moon, 
Chaitanya had to wait a fortnight for the arrival of the 
auspicious moment. Then, crossing over, he reached Kanya. 
Kumari, Cape Comorin, on the seashore. There, with the 
measureless expanse of the sea before them, Chaitanya and: 
his companion bathed, and, lying on the beach, let the waves 
flow over them. Afterwards Chaitanya joined a company 
of Sannydsis who had come there for the same: purpose, and: 
went to Mount Santal, which was thirty miles away.. Nothing 
was procurable there, and Govinda was in very low spirits, 
while Chaitanya lay under a tree, intent upon proclaiming 
the name of Hari day and night, and the Sannydsis sat round 
him and began to sing and ring the Khanjani described: 
above. Then there came acertain banker who gave each of 
them a quantity of fruits and roots, milk and sugar. The 
next morning they directed their steps towards Travankor,. 
crossing a mountain by the way. Weare told that it was an 
exceedingly flourishing country, and that the King, Rudrapati, 
was very popular and the people were very hospitable. There 
were three places in the city where the destitute poor were fed: 
at the Raja’s expense. The pilgrims arrived at the capital, 
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at dusk and got some oats to eat. The next morning the 
news of Chaitanya’s arrival spread through the city, and 
people flocked to see him. Many persons, especially the 
followers of Sankara, challenged him to a disputation ; but he, 
as usual, declined their challenge, The Raja sent for him, but 
he declined to go, whereupon the Raja, not in the least offended, 
came out on foot to see him. The Raja was a learned man, well 
versed in Chaitanya’s favourite work, the Bhagavata, and was 
heartily welcomed by Chaitanya, who, however, told him plainly 
that he did not care at all for learning; the only thing he 
cared for was a feeling of devotion to Radha and Krishna. Their 
conversation went deeper into the meaning of devotion, and 
Chaitanya fell into a a trance before the Raja. At one time, the 
diarist tells us, he would stand erect ; at another time he would 
fall flaton the ground ; sometimes he danced, sometimes he 
sang the name of Hari. Once he fell in front of the Radja, who 
raised him up, and became infected with his spirit and became 
entranced. His Majesty also began to dance; his hair 
stood on end; his tears wetted the ground, and his body 
became besmeared with dust. Finding a kindred spirit in the 
Raja, Chaitanya embraced him and parted from him with 
very kind words. 

Greatly to the delight of Govinda, the Raja, on re- 
turning home, caused quantities of eatables to be supplied to the 
mendicants. The country is described as surrounded by 
mountains, and Govinda was much impressed with the 
magnificance of the scenery, the abundance of running water, 
and the grandeur of the nim trees. There is a hill named 
Ramagiri in that part of the country, where, it is said, Rama, 
Sita and Lakshana stopped for three days, on their way back to 
Ajodya, after the overthrow of Ravana. Chaitanya went, with 
a large number of followers to see the spot ; rested where Rama 
is said to have rested in the days of yore, and staid there for 
a fortnight on the summit of the hill. 

Then he went to the city of Payoshni, with its celebrated 
temple of Sivanadrdyana, and thence to the monastery of 
Singdri, the great monastery at the birth-place of Sankard- 
charyya, now inhabited by the staunch adherents of Sankar’s 
non-dual theory. Thence he went to the fish pool, and from the 
fish pool to Kachada on the Bhadra, a tributary of the Krishna, 
where there was an image of Bhagavati. From there he 
successively visited Nagapanchapadi, where the people were 
worshippers of Rama, Chitol, shown in the maps as Chittaldurg, 
beyond the mountains, the Tungabhadra, Kotigiri, the source of 
the Kaveri, Satyagiri, the scenery of which is described as 
charming, and lastly to Chandapore, where an impertinent and 
conceited Sannydsi named Isvara Bharati challenged him to a 
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disputation. Chaitanya declined the challenge, but Isvara was 
inexorable. He brought four of his followers and, surrounding 
him on all sides, demanded a disputation. ‘* You have made a 
great name,” he said, * by inducing people to take the name of 
Hari. I at first thought there was some substance in you; but 
now I find you are an ignorant man, innocent of the Shastras, 
and a great charlatan.” Chaitanya, who was living under a burr 
tree, offered to give him a written acknowledgment of his defeat 
in disputation, but the man would not go. Then Chaitanya began 
to exhibit the magic of his proclamation, and his whole bearing 
was so impressive that the Sannydasi was filled with awe 
and finally enrolled himself as one of his disciples. 

Leaving Chandiapore, they had to travel for two days and 
nights over hills and through valleys where they met no human 
being. The Kadamba was the only tree to be seen for miles, 
and the sight of so many Kadamba trees brought vividly 
before Chaitanya’s mental vision the days of Krishna’s sports 
under that tree at Brindavana. There were tigers, too, in the 
place, some of which fell within the range of Govinda’s vision, 
but they did not molest him. After two days they arrived at 
a small village, inhabited by very poor people, and Govinda 
went to beg at the door of a poor Brahman. The Brahman 
had nothing to offer; but he was a religious man and knew 
that it would be improper to send away a guest, and so, asking 
Govinda to wait, he went to beg in the village and brought 
two cocoanuts for him. Govinda and his master satisfied their 
hunger with these; and the Brahman’s pious conduct induced 
Chaitanya to pay him a visit at his cottage. The Brahman 
was a votary of Gopal, or the boy Krishna, and had set up an 
image of that deity in his humble abode, where all his efforts 
were directed to his proper worship. He was so poor 
that, on. -Chaitanya’s arrival, he had nothing to offer him 
to sit on. The Brahman’s wife advised him to make the 
honoured guest sit on his head, for, she said, he was no other 
than the Gopal they worshipped. This induced the Brahman 
to offer tulasi leaf at the feet of Chaitanya. This divine honour 
staggered Chaitanya, and he rebuked the Brahman for think- 
ing him what he was not. But the conviction of the Brahmana 
was unaltered ; and both he and his wife offered their heads as 
a seat, whereupon Chaitanya raised them up and began to 
proclaim the name of Hari. 

Their way next lay through the charming scenery of the 
Nilgiris, near the country known as Kandara. For days they had 
no food. Govinda had now so completely mastered his passion 
for eating that, if ordered by Chaitanya, he could go for days 
without food and without feeiing the least sense of weakness, 
He wentto beg if Chaitanya ordered him to do so; if not, he 
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did not care. One fine morning they came to a prosperous 
and populous city named Gurjari, and took up his quarters 
by a pool, sacred to the sage Agusta, outside the city, where 
he bathed and began to sing Kirttan songs. One by one, 
people came to see the inspired Sannydsi, The vehemence of 
his feelings attracted a large crowd, and many of them became 
his followers, A learned man, named Arjuna, deeply versed in 
the Advaita philosophy of Sankar, had a disputation with him ; 
and he succeeded by arguments and texts in showing that 
Sankara’s theory was absolutely untenable. Maya, he said, is 
only a shadow of Brahma. It cannot touch him. It influen- 
ces the Jiva, or individual soul, only, which should try hard and 
sincerely to extricate itself from its influence by repeating the 
name of Hari. So saying, he began to cry aloud : “ Where are 
you, oh, my Krishna.’ The people who came ‘to mock and 
scoff, or to hold a disputation,.all remained silent. Unconscious. 
of all external existence, Chaitanya began to cry aloud for his 
beloved deity, till every one present felt, as it were, his presence. 
Govinda says he had often seen Chaitanya pray, but never 
with so much effect or so much ardour.. 

From Gurjari Chaitanya was anxious to: go to Puna, He 
spoke to no one for seven days, and, without stopping, ascended: 
the hills at Bij4pore. On one of the peaks there was a temple 
dedicated to Siva and his consort Parbati. After paying his 
devotions at the temple, he descended to the plains and con- 
tinued his journey northwards. Soon afterwards the outlines 
of the Sahya mountains became visible. Govinda had 
yet seen nothing so beautiful, and he is all enthusiasm in 
his praise of the scenery. Leaving the mountains to the left, 
Chaitanya went northward till he reached his destination,,. 
the city of Puna. It was a seat of Sanskrit learning, and 
students from all parts of India flocked to the place for. 
instruction. Taking up his quarters under the shade of a 
vakula tree, near a tank, named the Acchasara, or trans- 

arent sheet of water, he began to receive visits from learned: 
people of all sorts. One afternoon he was passionately calling 
upon Krishna, when a Brahman who was standing by, said 
that Krishna was hiding himself in the tank. On hearing this, 
Chaitanya plunged into the water and was dragged out with. 
great difficulty. When he recovered consciousness, the people 
around rebuked the Brahman who had caused him to plunge 
into the water. But Chaitanya appeased them, saying, ‘“‘devoted 
worshippers see Krishna in every place, on land, in water,. 
and even in the skies; so the good man has done no wrong.” 
His stay at Puna was long and eventful. 

Bholesvar was the next place of pilgrimage. From Puna one 
had to go to Patasgrama, where there is a pass known as 
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Gore-ghat, and close by is the gigantic temple of Bholesvara, 
on the summit of a hill. There is a sacred well there, known 
as Siddha Kupa, the water of which was used by Chaitanya 
for the purpose of bathing. Close to Bholesvara is Devalesvara, 
on the summit of another hill; and the town of Jijuri was at 
no great distance from it. In Jijuri is a temple dedicated to 
Khandava, to whom are offered in marriage all girls who for 
any reason cannot get husbands. The girls of poor parents are 
generally married to Khandava, in whose service they pass 
their days. These girls gradually became public women 
and were a great pest of the place. Many religious people 
went there on pilgrimage, but the so-called wives of Khandava 
led them astray, Chaityana was anxious to reform and 
reclaim them, and sought their company and began to preach 
tothem. A large number joined him in proclaiming the name 
of Hari. These girls are known by the name of Murdri. The 
chief of the Murdris was Indira, who, at the instance of 
Chaitanya, renounced the world, gave away all her wealth 
to others, and, with tears in her eyes and the name of Hari on 
her lips, became a mendicant. 

Close to Jijuri was a large forest tract, known as Choranandi- 
bana, terribly infested with robbers, and Chaitanya determined 
to pass through it. People endeavoured to dissuade him 
from so dangerous a step ; but he was inexorable. Near a large 
tree in the forest, he was set upon by a number of dacoits, 
whose rendezvous was close by. They held a parley, ina 
language unknown to Govinda, and then went away and 
returned with a strongly built man, armed from head to foot. 
This was Naroji, their leader. Finding Chaitanya to be a 
Sannyasi, Naroji respectfully bowed to him and invited him 
to his house; but Chaitanya declined to go and declared his 
resolution to stay under the tree for the night. Naroji supplied 
him with all the necessaries of life. But, in the short interval 
between his order and his servant’s execution of it, Chaitanya 
fell into an ecstatic dance. The articles of food were scattered, 
and Chaitanya lost all consciousness of his surroundings, while 
he proclaimed the name of Hari. The destruction of articles 
of food brought with so much care offended many of Naroji’s 
followers ; but Naroji was far from sharing their displeasure, 
He was beginning to feel remorse for his past misconduct 
and was gradually coming to a resolution to renounce 
the world. The dacoits stood motionless at the sight of the 
frantic conduct of Chaitanya, It was at dusk that Chaitanya 
regained his consciousness, and Naroji, falling at his feet, 
prayed for salvation. He was the son of a Brahmana and was 
sixty years of age. He had no wife or children. He 
threw away all his arms, renounced the leadership of the band 
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of dacoits, and became an attendant of Chaitanya, like 
Govinda, Naroji’s experience as a traveller was of very great 
use to Chaitanya in his pilgrimage. 

After crossing the forest of dacoits, they came to Khandala, 
on the river Mula, the water of which was believed to dispel 
the sin accumulated for many births. Here the pilgrims 
bathed ; and Govinda and Naroji went to beg for food. The 
people ‘of Khandala were noted for their hospitality and every 
one was anxious to entertain Chaitanya; but he began to 
proclaim the name of Hari and forgot all about food, till, at 
midnight, he fell exhausted on the ground. 

The next day the pilgrims went to Nasik, where Lakshmana, 

the brother of Rama, is said to have cut off the nose of Surpa- 
nakha, the sister of Ravana, and thereby brought about the 
great war at Lanka. The place is called Nasik, from Nasika, 
the Sanskrit word for nose. A little towards the north, near 
a place called Trimuka, are the remains of Rama's hermitage, 
where what are believed to be his foot-prints are still to be seen, 
by the side of a spring in a dense forest. Chaitanya went 
there and saw them, and was overpowered with emotion. 
He remained for two days in a trance without touching food. 
At Panchavati, or the cluster of five trees near the hermitage 
of Rama, they found the image of Ganesa consecrated by 
Lakshmana. From Panchavati they proceeded to Daman, 
and, travelling towards the north, reached Surath, the capital 
of King Surath, so celebrated in Chandi, the standard work of 
Sakti worship, The image of Chandi with eight arms is the 
principal object of pilgrimage in that place, and Chaitanya 
remained there for three days in order to pay his homage 
to her. There he explained to a Sannyasi the impropriety 
and iniquity of animal sacrifices, and induced some persons 
who had brought goats for the purpose to set them free. 

From Surath to the Tapti is a short distance. On the banks 
of the river there is a temple, sacred to the Dwarf incarnation, 
which is said to have been built by Bali, the King of the 
Asuras, who had conquered the world, but was induced in a 
great sacrifice, to grant as much land as would measure three 
feet of the dwarf. As soon as he agreed to grant this land, the 
dwarf assumed gigantic proportions and revealed that he was 
no dwarf, but the infinite being himself, Vishnu, in the form of 
a dwarf. With two steps he covered the earth and the sky. 
So Bali had to take the other foot on his head and to retire to 
the nether regions. His great place of sacrifice was Bharouch, 
known as Bhrigu Kachchha, or the precipitate sea-shore, in 
Sanskrit, Bharu Kachchha in Pali, and Barigaza in Latin. Bali 
dedicated a temple to the dwarf on the banks of the Tapti. 
There is the kunda or pit of sacrifice, a very large one, still to 
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be found at Bharouch, From Tapti the pilgrims went to the 
Narmada& and performed their ablutions there, They found 
Baroda to be an excellent place, with the temple of Dankoriji 
situated at a short distance to the East. The Hindu Raja of 
Baroda was a worshipper of Krishna, and used to cleanse the 
Govinda temple with his own hands and personally superintend 
every detail of worship. Here poor Naroji died,and Chaitanya 
performed the last rites for his servant, procuring the necessary 
funds by begging. As Naroji had been a Sannyfsi, he was 
buried, and round his burial place Chaitanya began to sing 
and proclaim the name of Hari. The Raja, on hearing of the 
presence of a remarkable Sannyasi in his city, came to see him; 
found him engaged in this Kirt/an, and, being charmed with his 
bearing, invited him to his palace. Chaitanya declined the offer 
with thanks; but the Raja was importunate. At last it was 
resolved that Govinda should go; but Govinda's evil propensity 
was so completely changed that he begged for a handful of 
rice and nothing more. 

From Baroda, proceeding westward, the travellers came to the 
magnificent city of Ahmedabad. Chaitanya did not enter the 
city, but fixed his abode near a garden called Nandini, outside 
the city. The people of Ahmedabad paid him great honour, 
and he was assiduous in preaching his doctrinesto them. After 
some days he resumed his journey, and took a westerly direction. 
At a short distance they found a fine stream, named the 
Subhramati, and among the pilgrims there, to their great delight, 
two Bengalis, Ramduvanda and Govindacharan. This Rama- 
nanda was the well-known Ramananda Basu, the grandson of 
Gunaraja Khan, one of the oldest Bengali poets, belonging to the 
village known as Kulingram in the district of Burdwan. He 
belonged to the Vaishnava_sect, and was therefore delighted to 
make Chaitanya’s acquaintance, especially under such strange 
circumstances, and, after a short conversation, they agreed to 
proceed together to Dwarka. 

Journeying towards the west, they came to a large village 
known as Ghogha, where lived one Baramukhi, a woman of ill- 
fame, who had acquired immense wealth in her profession. She 
had a large house splendidly furnished, with a numerous estab- 
lishment, and a large garden known as Piyar Kanan, or the 
Grove of Love. Chaitanya took up his abode by the side of 
this garden, under an ancient nim-tree. 

Here, in the afternoon, when they had partaken of a meal 
obtained by Govinda by begging, Chaitanya began a Kuértian, 
and a great multitude of the people of the place assembled to 
see and hear him. Among them was a notorious ill-liver, who 
taunted him with having come to get money from the people 
by fraud, but was won over by his conciliatory manner and his 
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exhortations. Baramukhi, too, the courtesan to whom the 
garden belonged, and who watched the proceedings of Chai- 
tanya from the windows of her house, was smitten with remorse 
for her past life, and went down and begged Chaitanya to save 
her. Making overall her wealth to a favourite maid-servant, 
she cut off her hair as a pledge of her sincerity and insisted on 
renouncing the world and becoming a nun, and Chaitanya, after 
hesitating for some time, consented to preach to her and admit 
her into the order. 

From Ghogha, Chaitanya went to Somnath by a road 
which lay vié Jafferabad, a place inhabited by poor but very 
hospitable people. It took them three days to reach this 
place, where they stayed one night atthe garden of a florist. 
Thence, in six days, they reached Somnath, which was now 
a mass of shapeless ruins and mounds of debris, Chaitanya 
was greatly touched at the stateof what had once been one of 
the most magnificent shrines of India and he cursed the people 
who, for money, had allowed the foremost sanctuary in the 
country to fall into this miserable condition. There were still 
some priests of Somnath there who lived in wretched huts, and 
who showed the pilgrims all the important ruins. While 
they were thus engaged, a great storm arose in the neighbour- 
hood. The dust filled the air anda great wind sprang up, and 
in the midst of the dust, Govinda relates, there appeared a 
venerable-looking old man with gray hair covering his back, 
He appeared to descend from above in front of Chaitanya, and, 
after embracing and conversing with him, vanished, whereupon 
the dust-storm ceased. This, it was believed, was Somanatha 
himself, who had come to welcome an incarnation of Vishnu. 
Chaitanya perambulated the holy field three times and held a 
long and enthusiastic Azvtiaz in honour of Somanatha. When 
he was about to leave the place, a few of the priests wanted 
money from the mendicants, but Chaitanya had nothing to give 
them. Thereupon the second Govinda gave two of the Pandas 
a rupee each. 

From Somandath the pilgrims journeyed to Junagarh, a 
I-rge and populous town, where they rested for two days and 
then went to see the image of Ran-chhor-ji. Miraji, the priest, 

aid every attention to the guests and showed them the way to 
Mount Girnar, where there is a foot-print known as Gurudatta 
Charan. On their way to Girnar they came upon a company of 
mendicants in a most pitiful plight, owing to the severe illness 
of their leader, Bhargadeva. Chaitanya bade his followers tend 
the patient carefully and administer to him a quantity of nim 
juice, which completely cured him. The Charana at Girnar was 
at the top of the hill, the ascent of which occupied them the 
whole day, from morning till dusk, The foot-prints were 
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believed to have been left there by Krishna with a view to satis- 
fying his votaries when he left the earth for Baikuntha, at the 
end of the third age, named Dwdpara. The feelings of Chai- 
tanya at the sight of this relic of Krishna were indescribable, 
and it was with difficulty that he could be induced to descend. 
The next day they passed the night on the banks of the Bhadra, 
after crossing which they entered a large forest known as 
Dhanvidhara Jhatri, and terribly infested with wild beasts, where 
they had nothing but wild fruits to appease their hunger, After 
seven days of terrible suffering, they arrived at Amardpuri. 
Gopitala, also known as Prabhdsa-tirtha, where the Jadavas, the 
kith and kin of Krishna, fell fighting with each other just before 
his disappearance from the earth. 

The sight of the place filled Chaitanya with deep emotion. 
For three days he preached with the wildest enthusiasm and 
produced a great impression on the people of Amardapuri. 
There was the pit in which Krishna was said to have poured 
his libations of ghee at Prabhas, at its southern extremity. 
There are so many associations connected with this pit at 
Prabhasa to the Hindu mind that Chaitanya was overpowered 
with the feelings which agitated him. After seeing the sacri- 
ficial pit and all the holy spots connected with the sacrifice, 
they left for Dwarkad which they reached on the first day of 
Asvina, or September-October. They travelled by the sea- 
shore for three days, and on the fourth had to cross a rope 
bridge in order to enter Dwarkda, the capital of Krishna and the 
chief seat of Vishnu-worship in India. On crossing, the hill 
of Raivataka rose before them, a noble and magnificent sight, 
associated with innumerable incidents of Krishna's life and 
the history of his race. For fifteen days Chaitanya remained 
at Dwarka, preaching to the people, who listened with atten- 
tion. When he sang the X7rttan, they joined him, and they 
fed him with whatever they could get. Even the priests, so 
notorious for their selfishness, gave him a grand enter- 
tainment at the temple, and fed all the destitute people 
in his honour. Chaitanya, with his own hand, distributed 
the food consecrated to Vishnu to the decrepid and the 
lame, the blind and the deaf and dumb. From Dwarkda they 
proceeded to Vidyanagara, for Chaitanya was unwilling to go. 
to Puri without Ramananda Raja, the governor of the place. 

They crossed over the channel to Guzerat and reached 
Baroda on the last day of Asvina. Thence, travelling south- 
ward, they reached the Narmada in sixteen days; he then 
proceeded eastwards. Travelling along the bank of the Nar- 
mada, the pilgrims came to Dohad, and thence to. Kukshi, 
a place inhabited chiefly by Vaishnavas, There was an indi- 
gent Brahmana in the place who maintained an image of 
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Laksmi-Janardan ; and Chaitanya became his guest. Having 
nothing in the house, the Brahman vented his grief and asked 
Chaitanya why he had chosen to be the guest of such a poor man, 
Chaitanya told him that Vishnu would supply him the where- 
withal to entertain his guest ; and presently a Vaishya entered 
the house with a large supply of provisions and offered it to the’ 
deity of the house, saying that he had been told to do soina 
dream. Then, seeing Chaitanya, the man said: “ This is the 
person I sawin my dream. He is no other than the deity you’ 
worship.” From that day the Vaishya became a Vaishnava 
mendicant, living in a Tulsi grove and speaking to no one. 

Leaving Kukshi, they travelled two days through a thick 
forest and reached Amjhora, thoroughly exhausted for want 
of food and drink. Govinda begged a quantity of flour, and 
Chaitanya prepared some chapaties, which they’ were about 
to eat when two boys came who had tasted no food for days 
together. Thereupon, we are told, Chaitanya gave his share 
to them and remained without food for a third day, eating 
only some fruit at night. Next day they went to see a 
remarkable pool, named after Lakshmana, who is said to 
have formed it by shooting an arrow at a spot surrounded by 
hills in order to quench the thirst of Sita at a place destitute of 
water Bathing in the cool waters of the pool, they ascended 
the Vindiyas and gradually reached Mandura, where, in a cave, 
lived a remarkable Sannyasi. After Chaitanya had visited him, 
they descended and came to the city of Mandala, with the Nur- 
mada on theright and the Vindiya on the left. Thence, in 
three days, they reached Deoghar, where Chaitanya cured a 
rich merchant, a pious Vaishnava, who had been smitten with 
leprosy. Sixty miles from this place was the city of Sivani, 
with Mount Mahala on the east, after visiting which Chaitanya 
proceeded to Chandipore, where there was a temple dedicated 
to its guardian deity, Chandi. After resting at Rayaporeé the 
travellers at last reached Vidydnagara, where Rdmdananda came 
to see Chaitanya and they embraced each other. But there 
was a temporary disappointment. Ramdananda wanted to be’ 
left behind for some time longer and Chaitanya had to go on 
to Puri without him. 

Leaving Vidyanagara, the pilgrims reached Sambalpore in 
the morning, and staid there for the night. Ten miles from 
Sambalpore is Bhramara, a place which was inhabited chiefly by 
men of the Vaishnava sect, with Vishurudra as their leader. 
After holding a long and interesting conversation with him, 
Chaitanya left the place for Pratdpnagore, and therice went to 
Daspal. On reaching Rasalkunda, the pilgrims paid their 
respect to the Tortoise incarnation of Vishnu. Finding the - 
people of the place indifferent to spiritual matters, Chaitanya 
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remained there for three days and induced many of them to 

reform their lives. Among these was the son of a Hindus- 
thani Brahmana whose father, on hearing that his son had 
been spoiled by a mendicant, came with a club to strike Chai- 
tanya, “ You are a rogue,” he said, “ you have made my son 

a Vaishnava, and you want to take him away from me,” In 
reply Chaitanya said: “If you wish to strike me, take the name 
of Hari; strike meas many times as you like, but each time 
take the name of Hari. Here I offer my back to your club.” 
The Brahman was overpowered by reverence for Chaitanya 
and became a sincere supporter of Vaishnavism. 

Leaving Rasalkunda, Chaitanya reached the river Rishikulya, 
on both banks of which a large number of Rishis had taken 
up their abode, The news of his arrival there was soon con- 
veyed to Puri; and, when he reached Aldlnath, his followers 
flocked to see him. They formed an immense procession to 
convey him to Puri; and, .in the midst of loud Kzvttan, he 
reached that place on the third day of Magha. 

His passion for Xérttan grew more and more intense and 
he fell into an ecstasy more frequently than ever. On one 
occasion, he ran to embrace Mahavishnu, or the image of Jagan- 
nath ; but his feet struck against the door frame, and he fell 
flat on the floor. From that day his friends would not allow 
him to enter the sanctuary, and he used to pay his homage 
standing outside and resting his hand on the monolith pillar 
with an image of Garuda on the top. 

He never accepted the Raja’s invitation to the palace, but 
his Majesty used often to come to pay his respects to Chaitanya 
at the house of Kas{ Misra. The Raja was Pratapa Rudra of 
the Ganga Vansa, who was greatly feared and respected by 
the Musalman kings inthe neighbourhood. 

_ Govinda was not allowed to remain long with his master ; 
but was sent with a letter to Advaita, at Sdantipore.. Chaitanya 
asked him to fetch the old man from Santipore, and doubtless 
he accomplished his errand and returned; but his diary comes 
to a close here, and we take leave of our readers for the present. 
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ART. X.—LIFE OF TENNYSON. 


|* is now rather more than five years since Alfred Tenny- 

son, the greatest poet of the present century, and one of 
the greatest English poets of all time, passed away from 
amongst us. During the interval that has elapsed since his 
death, his son, the present Lord Tennyson, has been engaged in 
writing the life of his father, and the result of his labours, which 
appeared in the life of Tennyson, * published towards the close 
of last year, must rank as the most notable book of the year, not 
only from the interest of the subject, but from the able manner 
in which it is written. The mass of work which such a biogra- 
phy requires is shown by the fact which the biographer tells 
us, that more than forty thousand letters had to be examined 
and selected from for the purpose. 

To all lovers of Tennyson he will ever live in his poems ; 
and in his poems we find the impress of his own personal life 
more clearly marked than is, perhaps, the case in the works of 
any other poet. Tennyson disliked the idea of any long for- 
.mal biography ; for 

“ None can truly write his single day 
And none can write it for him upon earth.” 

He wrote his own literary history in “Merlin and the 
Gleam *—giving the high ideal that he followed throughout 
his work, alike through the sunshine of early success, and the 
short period of adverse criticism which followed it, to be 
succeeded by his final and prolonged triumph. His son writes : 

* He thought that ‘ Merlin and the Gleam’ would probably 
be enough biography for those friends who urged him to 
write about himself. However, this has not been their verdict, 
‘and I have tried to do what he said I might do, and have en- 
deavoured to give briefly something of what people naturally 
wish to know, something about his birth, homes, school, col- 
lege, friendships, travels, and the leading events of his life, 
enough to present the sort of insight into his history and pur- 
suits which one wants, if one desires to make a companion of 
aman. The picture of his early days has been sketched from 
what he and my mother have told me. My difficulty in arrang- 
ing the later chapters has been how to choose, and how to 
throw aside from the mass of material.” 

Tennyson was born on the 6th of August, 1809, and was the 
fourth of twelve brothers and sisters. He came of an old 
family ; but his father, who was the eldest son, had been 
disinherited in favour of his younger brother, by a caprice of 
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his father’s. He therefore entered the church and was given 
the living of Somersby in Lincolnshire, as well as certain 
other preferments ; for those were the days of pluralities. 

He was a man_ of considerable ability, but with no real call- 
ing for the ministry, and the sense of his father’s injustice in 
having disinherited him preyed upon _ his nerves and caused 
him to be, at times, very despondent. He was in many res- 
pects a stern parent, but took great trouble in teaching his 
sons, and, no doubt, the children profited by the domirating 
force of their father’s intellect. His mother was an extremely 
gentle woman. Tennyson has left usa description of her in 
the poem of “ Isabel.” She had been a renowned beauty, and 
is said to have had twenty-five offers of marriage. From her 
Tennyson inherited his love of animals, which, in his boyish 
days, used to show itself in his springing the traps of all the 
neighbouring game-keepers. Tennyson came cfa family of 
poets, and may be almost said to have “ lisped in numbers.” 
At the age of twelve he wrote an epic of six thousand lines in 
the style of Walter Scott, and at fourteen, he wrote a drama in 
blank verse. These early productions have been destroyed ; 
but, speaking of them in later life, Tennyson said: “ It seems. 
to me that I wrote them all in perfect metre.” ; 

It is difficult to say to what extent a man of genius is _ influen- 
ced by his surroundings; but that they do influence him and leave 
their impress on the formation of his character, there is no doubt, 
Thus to the old wych-elms, larches and sycamores round the 
lawn at Somersby must, doubtless, be traced the love Ten- 
nyson always had for trees, and the frequent reference to them 
in his poems, while his early summers spent at Mablethorpe, a 
village on the Lincolnshire coast, gave birth to his love for the 
sea, and especially for-the North Sea in wild weather, with 
“The hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts.” He has 
left us a description of the Somersby garden and brook in his 
“ Odeto Memory,” also of the Somersby stream in “ Flow 
down, Rivulet, to the sea.” The poem of “ The Brook” does 
not, as many have supposed, describe this stream, but a 
purely imaginary rivulet. In the same manner Tennyson tells 
us that * The Moated Grange ” is an imaginary farm, and not, 
as some have supposed, Baumber’s farm at Somersby ; nor is 
Baumber the original of the Northern Farmer. 

At the age of seven Tennyson was sent to school at Louth, 
where he lived with his grandmother. The Head Master, the 
Rev. J. Waite, was “ a tempestuous, flogging master of the old 
stamp,” and Tennyson appears to have had a hard time there. 
Speaking of it in later years, Tennyson said : “* How I did hate 
that school! The only goodI ever got from it was the me- 
mory ofthe words ‘sonus desilientis aque,’ and of an old 
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wall covered with wild weeds opposite the school windows.” In 
1820, when he was about eleven years old, he left Louth and came 
home to work under his father. In 1827, when he was between 
fifteen and seventeen, and his brother Charles between sixteen 
and eighteen, they wrote ** Poems by two Brothers,’ which was 
published by Jackson of Louth, and for which they received 
£20, though more than half of the amount had to be taken in 
books out of Jackson’s shop. 

In February, 1828, he and his brother Charles matriculated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where his elder brother Frederick 
was already a distinguished scholar. Hewas at once recog- 
nised by his contemporaries at College as a striking character 
and agenius, and one of his friends gives this description of his 
appearance at that time: “ Six feet high, broad-chested, strong- 
limbed, his face Shakesperian, with deep eyelids, his forehead 
ample, crowned with dark wavy hair, his head finely poised, 
his hand the admiration of sculptors, long fingers with square 
tips, soft asa child’s but of great size and strength. What 
struck one most about him was the union of strength with 
refinement,” 

His friends at College were all intellectual men. They had 
among them a society called the “‘ Apostles,” of which he was 
an early member, where politics, philosophy, and the various 
social questions of the day, were debated. In 1829 Tennyson 
won the Chancellor’s medal for his poem in blank verse on 
“ Timbuctoo.” It excited a good deal of notice at the time 
and was published by Metcalfe in a Collection of Cambridge 
prize poems, to which Tennyson was much opposed, holding 
that “Prize Poems are not, properly speaking, ‘poems’ at 
all, and ought to be forgotten as soon as recited.” 

For exercise, Tennyson rowed, or fenced, or took long walks. 
His first volume, “ Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” was published 
in 1830, and met with favourable reviews in the ‘ Westmins- 
ter.” the “Tatler” and “The Englishman’s Magazine.” 
“Mariana” and the “ Arabian Nights” marked the volume 
as something out of the ordinary production of verse. 

During the summer of 1830 Tennyson, together with 
Arthur Hallam, went to the Pyrenees with money to assist 
the insurgent allies of Torrijos, who had raised a revolt against 
the Inquisition and the tyranny of Ferdinand, King of Spain. 
They held a secret meeting with the heads of the conspiracy 
on the Spanish border. The insurrection proved unsuccessful, and 
Torrijos and the other leaders were ultimately taken prisoners 
and executed. Though, however, the expedition proved a failure, 
as regards its immediate object, we are much indebted to it in 
other ways, Tennyson was deeply impressed by the grandeur 
of the lonely Pyrenean mountain peaks, and his love for 
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mountain scenery, which so often appears in his poetry, has its 
origin from this period. “(Enone” was partly written in the 
valley of Cauteretz, and he also describes this scenery in “ All 
Along the Valley,” written thirty years after. 

In February, 1831, Tennyson left Cambridge, his father being 
somewhat ailing and wishing him to return; so as to help his 
mother. In the following month his father died. 

The Tennysons had not, however, to leave Somersby. By an 
arrangement with the new Incumbent, they continued to live 
on atthe Rectory, where they remained till 1837. In 1832 
Tennyson published his second book of poems. Among the 
poems in this volume were “The Lady of Shallot” (so called 
from an Italian Novelette **Donna di Scalotta”), “ Mariana 
in the South,” “ The Miller’s Daughter,” ‘ The Dream of Fair 
Women,” “ The May Queen,” and ‘To James Spedding.” 
He had originally intended to publish the “ Lovers’ Tale” in 
this volume, but did not do so, considering that, although it 
might tend to make him popular, it was too full of faults. 

The idea of “ Mariana in the South” came to Tennyson 
while travelling between Narbonne and Perpignan, and its 
correctness as a representation of Southern France has been 
found out and appreciated by foreign critics, From the ‘* Palace 
of Art” Tennyson omitted several stanzas because he thought 
that the poem was too full. A favourite adage of his. was “ The. 
artist is known by his self-limitation.” Tennyson said that 
* The Palace of Art” is the embodiment of my own belief that 
the God-like life is with man and for man ; that 

“ Beauty, Good and Knowledge are three sisters 
That never can be sundered without tears.” 

About this time a current of depreciation of Tennyson’s work 
set in, in certain literary quarters. But “ he kept up his courage, 
profited by friendly and_unfriendly criticism, and in silence, 
obscurity and solitude pertected his art.” 

The one fault of Tennyson’s poetry up to this time was “ the 
tendency arising from the fulness of a mind which had not yet 
learned to master its resources freely, to. overcrowd his compo- 
sition ‘with imagery,” but in this respect a great change took 
place’duting the next decade. In September, 1833, Tennyson s 
greatest friend, Arthur Hallam, died suddenly at Vienna, The 
body was afterwards brought over to England and butted in 
Clevedon Church, in Somersetshire. Tennyson was deeply 
affected at his death ; for Hallam was his most intimate friend, 
while his sister Emily, to whom Hallam was engaged, was‘so 
affected by the shock, that she was ill for many months and 
very slowly recovered. ,Tennyson’s scrap book-contains, about | 
this time, some fragmentary lines, which proved to be the germ ° 
of “In Memoriam.” . “ The Two Voices" was begun, also, while: : 
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Tennyson was suffering from the effects of this sorrow, which, -, 
for a while, “blotted out all joy from his life and made him long 
for death.” After an interval, however, Tennyson continued to 
work on quietly. He was a severe critic of his own work, and, in 
his own words, “ hundreds of lines were blown up the chimney 
with his pipe smoke, or were written down and thrown into the 
fire as not being perfect enough.” Even ‘* The Brook,” in later 
years, was rescued from the waste paper heap |! 

In 1836 his brother Charles married Louisa Sellwood, the 
sister of Tennyson’s future wife, who, being one of the brides- 
maids, was taken into the church by Tennyson. He had occa- 
sionally met her before and admired her, but on this occasion 
she seemed to him even more beautiful. 


“O happy bridesmaid, make a happy bride |” 
And all at once a pleasant truth I learn’d, 

For, while the tender service made thee weep, 

I loved thee for the tear thou couldst not hide, 
And prest thy hand, and knew the press return’d. 


In 1837 the Tennysons had to leave Somersby. They moved 
to High Beechin Epping Forest, where they lived till 1840, after 
which they moved to Tunbridge Wells. Tennyson liked the 
nearness to London, as it enabled him to see his old college 
friends. 

It was here that he worked at his 1842 volume of poems, 
In 1837 he visited the Lake country, and in 1838 Torquay, 
where he wrote his “Audley Court.” Speaking of this time, 
Tennyson said : “T felt certain of one point then ; if I meant to 
make any mark at all, it must be by shortness, for the men be- 
fore me had been so diffuse, and most of the big things except 
™ King Arthur” had been done, | 

Tennyson’s mother did not like Tunbridge Wells ; so they 
moved to Bloxley, not far from Maidstone, so as to be near the 
Lushington’s, at Park House, Edmund Lushington having mare 
ried Tennyson’s sister, Cecilia. Itis the park round their honse 
that is described in the prologue to ‘‘ The Princess.” At Park 
House Tennyson met many friends, old and new, and continued 
to visit his friends in town. He was a member of the Sterling 
Club Literary Society, named after his friend Sterling, where he 
met many of his old fellow ‘ Apostles.” The portrait of him 
drawn by Carlyle for Emerson in America describes him at this 
period as “One of the finest looking men in the world. A great 
shock of rough, dusky dark hair; bright, laughing hazel eyes ; 
massive aquiline face, most massive yet most delicate ; of sallow 
brown complexion, almost Indian looking, clothes cynically 
loose, free and easy, smokes infinite tobacco. His voice is 
musical, metallic, fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, and ~ 
all that may lie between; speech and speculation free and 
plenteous; I do not meet in these late decades such company 
ever a pipe! we shall see what he will grow to.” 
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When the 1842 volumes were published, the literary world in. 
London accepted them at once, and they were equally wel- 
comed on the other side of the Atlantic. Tennyson’s compre- 
hension of human life had grown since his 1832 volume, and 
the new poems dealt with an extraordinarily wide range of sub- 
jects, appealing to all. 

Among these new poems were : “ The Gardener’s Daughter,” 
“ Dora,” * Audley Court,” “ Walking to the Mail,” “ The Talk- 
ing Oak,” “ Locksley Hall,” “ Godiva,” “ Edward Gray,” * Lady 
Clare,” “The Lord of Burleigh,” “ Will Waterproof,” and the 
conclusion of “The May Queen,” besides more genetal poems 
“Morte d’Arthur,” “St. Simeon Stylites,” “ Love and Duty,” 
‘ Ulysses,” “ The Two Voices,” “ Sir Galahad,” ‘Sir Lancelot 
and Queen Guinevere” and others, 

“ Locksley Hall” is an imaginary place, though on the coast 
of Lincolnshire, and the herois also a purely imaginary chare 
acter. ‘‘ Audley Court” was partly suggested by Abbey Park 
at Torquay, which, in the old days, was the loveliest sea village - 
in England. Several of Tennyson’s friends have written their 
reminiscences of him about this time, but space forbids us to 
enter upon them here, | 

In 1844 Tennyson lost some money invested in a wood-carv- 
ing business of a Dr. Allen, and this left him for a time in a 
position of real hardship, and he had to further defer his mar- 
riage. Fora time he was so affected by hypochondria that his 
friends despaired of his life. 

In 1845, however, he was put on the civil pension list by Peel 
and granted a pension of £200 a year, This pension was not 
in any way solicited by Tennyson, and he was for a time doubt- 
ful whether he should accept it, fearing that it might fetter his 
freedom of expression, but did so on receiving an assurance 
that such would not be the case; Lytton attacked Tennyson 
for accepting this pension, on the unfounded assumption that 
he was already well off; and, in reply to his verses, Tennyson 
wrote the only thing that he ever wrote against anyone, and 
even that was published not by himself, but by a friend. 

In 1847 “The Princess,” written mostly in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, was published, and “ The Golden Year” was also added 
to the Poems. 

We have not space to refer to “ The Princess” in detail, but 
the various characters in the poem give all possible views of 
women’s higher education. Tennyson considered that this 
poem contained some of the best blank verse he ever wrote. 
He considered the lines : 


- Come down, O Maid, from yonder mountain heights,” 
written chiefly at Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald, and des- 


criptive of the waste Alpine heights and the rich valleys below, 
as amongst his most successful work. 
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Of the songs, ‘“‘ Tears, idle Tears’”’ was written at Tintern 
Abbey, and ‘ Blow, Bugle, Blow” amidst the echoes of 
Killarney. 

In 1846, the Tennysons moved to Cheltenham, but, though 
he made a few friends there, Tennyson never joined in the 
society of the place. Here, ina little room at the top of the 
house, he continued steadily at his work. Tennyson frequent- 
ly went up to town tosee his friends, and about this time made 
the acquaintance of Thackeray, whom he came to know very 
well, 

In 1848, Tennyson made a tour through Cornwall, when he 
thought of again taking up the subject of Arthur. In 1849, on 
the invitation of Aubrey de Vere, Tennyson paid his second 
visit to Ireland, and worked ona new edition of “ The Princess.” 

In 1850, appeared “In Memoriam.” It is dreadful to think 
how near the manuscript of this poem came to being lost 
before its publication. Happening to want it, to read some of 
the “ Elegies” to a friend, and being unable to find it, he had 
“some obscure remembrance” of having lent it to Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, and wrote to him for it, or, in case it had 
not been lent to him, asking him to go to Tennyson’s old 
chambers in town and to institute a vigorous enquiry for it. 
Not having it himself, Mr. Patmore went to a lodging where 
Tennyson had been staying for a time in town some two or 
three weeks before. 

The landlady insisted that no such book had been left there ; 
but Mr. Patmore insisted on looking for it himself and found 
it left in a closet where Tennyson used to keep some of his 
provisions. 

At first the reviews were not altogether sympathetic ; but 
men like Maurice and Robertson thought that the author “ had 
made a definite step towards the unification of the highest 
religion and philosophy with the progressive science of the 
day.’ Mr. Gladstone also reviewed the poem very ably and 
appreciatively, “It must be remembered,” writes Tennyson, 
‘that this is a poem, not an actual biography. It is founded 
on our friendship, on the engagement of Arthur Hallam to my 
sister, on his sudden death at Vienna, just before the time fixed ° 
for their marriage, and on his burial at Clevedon Church. , The 
poem concludes with the marriage of my youngest sister, 
Cecilia. It was meant to be a kind of Divina Commedia end- 
ing with happiness. The sections were written at many differ- 
ent places, and as the phases of our intercourse came to my - 
memory and suggested them. I did not write them with any 
view to weaving them into a whole, or for publication, until 
I found that I had written so many. The different moods of 
sorrow, as in a drama, are dramatically given, and my con- 
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viction that fear, doubts, and suffering will find answer and relief 
only through Faith in a God of Love. ‘I’ is not always the 
author speaking of himself, but the voice of the human race 
speaking through him.” 

In his poem, “ By an Evolutionist,” written in 1888, when 
he was dangerously ill, Tennyson has still further defined his 
views on the subject of science and faith. The publication of 
“In Memoriam” brought Tennyson a small royalty, and he 
decided that he was now in a position to marry, and, after ten 
years of waiting, he was married at Shiplake on Thames, on the 
13th June, 1850. His wife was a charming woman and pos- 
sessed an uncommon intellect. She became his adviser. in 
literary matters, and he discussed with her whatever he was 
working at. She transcribed his poems, and to her and to no 
one else, he referred for a final criticism before publishing. 

In November, 1850, Tennyson was appointed Poet Laureate, 
owing chiefly to Prince Albert’s admiration for “ In Memoriam.” 

In 1852, the Duke of Wellington died, and Tennyson’s Ode 
was published on the morning of the funeral. It was abused 
in all directions by the Press ; but those better able to judge at 
once discovered its real worth. 

In November, 1853, Tennyson moved to Farringford, which 
continued to be his home for forty years, and where some of 
his best known works were written. 

In 1855, appeared “ Maud and other Poems,” This volume 
contained, amongst other poems, “ The Brook,” The Daisy,” 
“ The Ode on the death of the Duke of Wellington,” and “ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” which two latter had been 
already published. 

In Maud, a monodramatic lyric, Tennyson had essayed a 
new form of poetry. Tennyson has himself noted that “The 
peculiarity of this poem is that different phases of passion in 
one person take the place of different characters.” The poem 
was much misunderstood at the time, The critics confused the 
hero with the author and attributed to Tennyson the senti- 
ments which he put into the mouth of the despondent, mor- 
bid lover. 

In 1859, appeared the first edition of “ Idylls of the King,” 
which contained the first four of the Idylls. Tennyson had 
long had the main scheme of the “Idylls” before him. The 
incident of the Morte d’Arthur had been published in the 1842 
volume of poems. In 1856, while staying with Lord Ashburton, 
he took up the work again with “ Merlin and Vivien,” and in 
the “Forest of Broceliande” we find many reminiscences of 
the New Forest, which was close at hand. He then commenced 
«* Enid and Geraint.” 

_ They were at once appreciated both in England and io 
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America. Writing to a friend at the time, Longfellow says » 
“ The Idylls of the King” are a brilliant success ; rich tapestries, 
wrought as only Tennyson could have done them, and worth 
to hang by the Faerte Queen. I believe there is no discordant 
voice on this side of the water.” 

So great was the success of these first four Idylls that Tenny« 
son’s friends urged him to continue the epic, and both 
Macaulay and the Duke of Argyll urged him to take as his next 
subject the Holy Grail. This latter, however, he was unwilling 
then to do, fearing that any treatment of the subject might 
appear profane, 

A New Edition of the I:ylls appeared in 1862, with the 
“ Dedication ’ to the Prince Consort added. It was at this time 
that Tennyson paid his first visit to the Queen, and a warm 
friendship existed ever afterwards between Her Majesty and 
the Poet. “Next to the Bible,’ said the Queen, ‘ln Memo- 
riam’ is my comfort, 

Tennyson finished “ Enoch Arden” in 1862, though it was 
not published till 1864. This volume also contained ‘ Aylmers 
Field,” The Grandmother,” “Sea Dreams,’ “The Northern 
Farmer,” “ Tithonus,” “ The Sailor Boy,” “ The Flower,” “ Wel- 
come to Alexandra” and the “ Dedication.” In the same year 
Garibaldi paid Tennyson a visit at Farringford. Tennyson 
had a great admiration for Garibaldi and wrote of him to the 
Duke of Argyll: “I expected to see a hero, and I was not 
disappointed.” 

In 1868, Tennyson purchased a piece of land near Hasle- 
mere, where he built himself another house, because his wife 
had always loved the sandy soil and heather-scented air of the 
downs. and also that they might “escape when the cockneys 
are running over my lawns at Freshwater.” 

In 1869, Tennyson published ‘The Holy Grail.” The 
volume also contained “ Lucretius,” “ The Coming of Arthur,” 
*Peleas and Etarre,’ “The Passing of Arthur,” “ Northern 
Farmer (new styie),” “ The Golden Supper,” ‘* Wages,” “ The 
Higher Pantheism ” and “ Flower in the Crannied Wall.” This 
book was received with the greatest enthusiasm in America, 
and every post brought him innumerable letters from that 
country. 

Certain critics objected to the moral significance of the “‘Idylls” 
and raised the cry of “ Art for Art’s Sake.” In 1872 Tennyson 
published “ Gareth and Lynette” and also the Library Edition of 
his poems, in which also appeared ‘“ The Bridesmaid,” “ The 
Third of February 1852,” “ Literary Squabbles,” “ Ona Spiteful 
Letter,” and the “ Epilogue” to the Idylls. He was asked to 
publish his vigorous reply to the attack made on him by Lytton 
Bulwer in 1847, but Tennyson’s generous nature would not 
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agreeé to this, and he refused, saying: ‘ Let those wretched 
literary squabbles be forgotten,” 

Tennyson thought that he had now completed the cycle of 
the Idylls, but afterwards thought that some introduction was 
required to “ Merlin and Vivien,” and consequently wrote 
‘* Balin and Balan ” to supply this. Though the “ Idylls” are 
chiefly based on Malory’s Morte d Arthur and on the poet’s 
own imagination, “he has made the old legends his own, 
restored the idealism, and infused into them an ethical signi- 
ficance, setting his characters in a rich and varied landscape ; 
as, indeed, otherwise these archaic stories would not have 
appealed to the modern world at large.’ There is an allegory 
running through the poem, yet there is no single fact or inci- 
dent in the story that cannot be explained without any 
reference to allegory. As regards the many meanings of the 
poem, Tennyson said ; “ Poetry is like shot-silk with many 
glancing colours. Every reader must find his own interpre- 
tation according to his ability and according to his sympathy 
with the poet.” 

Dean Alford finds in this epic “the conflict continually maine 
tained between the spirit and the flesb,” which is, no doubt, one 
of the meanings which it will bear, 

In 1873 Tennyson was offered a baronetcy, but declined it, 
preferring to retain his own simple name, though he was willing 
to accept the honour of such a title bestowed on his son, if the 
substitution were possible, 

In 1875 he published “ Queen Mary,” the first of his “ histori- 
cal trilogy ” of plays, which, he notes, “ pourtrays the making of 
England.” Harold” represents the struggle between the 
Danes, Saxons and Normans for supremacy—the awakening of 
the English people and clergy. 

In “ Becket” we have the struggle between the Crown and 
Church for predominance, a struggle that continued throughout 
the Middle Ages, and in “ Mary” the final downfall of Catholic- 
ism, and the dawning of a new age which led to individual 
liberty. 

“Harold” was published in 1876. “ Becket,” although the 
first proofs were printed in 1879, was not published till 1884. 

Irving considered that, as adapted by himself to the stage, 
“ Becket ” was one of the three most successful plays produced 
hy him at the Lyceum, and wrote to Tennyson : “ ‘ Becket’ is a 
finer play than ‘King John,’” } 

In 1877 Tennyson wrote “ Montenegro,” which he considered 
the best of his sonnets. 

In 1879 “* The Falcon ” was produced by Mr, and Mrs. Kendal 
at the St. James’ Theatre and was well received. 

Jn 1880. Tennyson wrote his “ Frater Ave atque Vale” at 
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Sirmio, and published his “ Ballads and Poems.” In this vo- 
lume appeared “ The First Quarrel,” which was founded on an 
Isle of Wight story, and “ Rizpah,” which was suggested by an 
incident in a penny Magazine called ‘* Old Brighton,” “The 
Northern Cobbler ” was founded on fact, the story having been 
told to Tennyson many years before. ‘ The Sisters” was also 
founded on a story known to him, and “ The Children’s Hos- 
pital’ was a true story told him by Mary Gladstone. 

The lines “ To Dante” were originally written in 1865, as 
Tennyson could not himself go to the Dante centenary, and so 
were recited there for him by Milnes. Tennyson had entirely 
forgotten having written them, and they were only brought to 
mind as the result of a casual conversation with Canon Warbur- 
ton, who wrote them out for him as far ashe remembered, and 
the original version afterwards came back to Tennyson’s me- 
mory. He completed “ The Cup” in 1880, and it was played 
at the Lyceum to crowded houses. 

In 1882 he recast ** Hands all round,” which he had written in 
1852, into a patriotic song. The “Good Templars” were offend- 
ed at the allusion to “ Drink a health ;” but, as Tennyson point- 
ed out to them, the common cup has always been a symbol of 
unity, and in that sense it was used. This year “ The Promise 
of May” was produced, but was not successful, and only ran for 
three weeks. The reason was that the public misunderstood 
the play and thought it was intended for an attack on socialism, 
which, needless to say, itis not, The impression might have 
been removed and the play made a great success, if it had 
been slightly altered to adapt it to the stage. 

In the autumn of 1883 Tennyson was offered the peerage, 
which he at first felt inclined to refuse, as he regretted to give 
up his simple name, though ultimately he accepted it at the 
advice of Mr. Gladstone, and also because he considered that it 
was an honour done to literature in his name. 

“Vastness,” one of the most remarkable of his later poems, 
was published in 1885, and “ 7trestas and other Poems” appear- 
ed at the end of the year. Fitzgerald, to whom the volume was 
dedicated, died shortly before its publication,and so never saw 
the poem dedicating the volume to him. 

Of the other poems which appeared in this volume, “ The 
Ancient Sagé ”’ was, as Tennyson has told us, of a personal 
character, the passages about “ Faith” and“ The Passion of 
the Past ” being his own personal feelings on those points. 

“To Virgil” was written, at the request of the Mauntuars, for 
the nineteenth centenary of Virgil’s death. 

“ To-morrow ” was founded on an Irish story told him by 
Aubrey de Vere, and “The Epilogue ” of “ The Charge of the’ 
Heavy Brigade” ona conversation with Miss Laura Tenant. 
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Tennyson was offended at the way in which those who did not 

know him accused him of loving war, so he wrote the lines. :— 
“ And who loves War for War’s own sake , 
Is fool, or crazed, or worse.” 

In 1886 Tennyson lost his son, Lionel, who had come on a 
visit to India, at the invitation of Lord Dufferin. He had lately 
obtained an appointment in the India Office, and wished to visit 
the country and make himself personally acquainted withit, He 
caught jungle fever while shooting in Assam, fell ill on his re- 
turn to Calcutta, and died on the voyage home. His death was 
a heavy blow to Tennyson, who was then in his seventy-seventh 
year, but his friends were struck “ by his patience under sorrow, 
and by his unselfish thoughtfulness for others.” 

In December, “ The Promise of May ” and “ Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After” were published, Locksley Hall is a dramatic 
poem in which the characters are imaginary, and not as some 
have supposed biographical in its nature. Tennyson wrote of 
it: ‘‘There is not one touch of biography in it from beginning 
to end.” 

In 1888 Tennyson’s health became very bad ; but he wrote his 
poem * By an Evolutionist ” between his attacks, and later on 
he went for a long cruise in Lord Brassey’s yacht, the Sunbeam, 
which did much to restore his strength. 

In 1889 appeared Demeter and ciher Poems, a wonderful pro- 
duction fora man of eighty years, full of vigour, rhythm and 
strength. 

“The Ring ’ was founded on a legend, told Tennyson by 
Russel Lowell, of a house near which he had lived. ‘‘ Far, Far, 
Away” and “ The Oak” were the two poems which he liked 
best in this volume. Of “ Crossing the Bar,” Tennyson said : “ It 
came in a moment.” It was his desire, expressed shortly before 
his death, that this poem should be at the end of all editions of 
his poems. Tennyson's last collection of poems was published 
in the latter part of 1892, and contained “The Death of 
CEnone,” * Akbar’s Dream,” “The Church Warden ” and other 
poems. Tennyson thought the “Hymn to the Sun” and 
‘‘ Spirit nearing yon Dark Portal” the best of the smaller 
poems in this volume. The last poem he finished was “ Whirl 
and Follow the Sun,” 

On Thursday, the 6th of October, Tennyson breathed his last. 
His placid death, with the moonlight streaming in through the 
oriel window upon the majestic form and features, while his 
hand rested upon the Shakespeare that he had been reading, 
calls to mind his own description of the grand and silent “ Pass- 
ing of Arthur.” He was buried in Westminster Abbey, and his 
funeral evolved an outburst of popular feeling and sympathy 
such as had not been the case at the death of any great man 
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since that of the Duke of Wellington. So passed away the 
greatest poet of this century, and one of the greatest poets of 
all time. 

Froude says of him: “ In my estimate he stands and will stand 
far away, by the side of Shakespeare, above all other English 
Poets.” He was a consummate master in every form of poetry, 
and as a poet of Nature stands, we venture to think, ahead of 
any other poet. His love of Nature is shown especially in his 
similes and metaphors. In reference to this power, Gladstone * 
wiites : “ With regard to this particular and very critical gift it 
seems to us that he may challenge comparison with almost any 
poet either of ancient or modern times,” . 

The sea, in all its varying moods, mountains and streams, trees 
and rural nature of every kind have been endued by him with 
a life and spirituality which no other poet has been able to 
achieve, Space forbids us to quote the many instances that 
rush into one’s mind, nor is it necessary ; for every reader of 
Tennyson will at once recall numerous examples of what we 
have said above, for himself. There is no other poet who has 
maintained such a uniformly high standard of excellence 
throughout his work. There are no valleys. It is a lofty table- 
land, from which rise towering peaks of unsurpassed magni- 
ficence. 

His private life and noble character were worthy of his great- 
ness as a poet ; but, although his biography has conferred on us 
a priceless boon, by putting us ina similar position to those 
who had the privilege of knowing him, it is in his poetry that he 
will ever live with us. Not as one of the noblest figures of this 
‘century ; as a man of the widest knowledge—Thackeray called 
him “the wisest man he knew "—; as the esteemed friend of 
Royalty, and of all the greatest men in every department of Art, 

science and learning, will Tennyson he remembered, but as the 
poet, like Shakespeare, beside whom he is woithy to rank, ‘not 
of an age, but for all time.” 





* Gladstone’s Gleanings, Vol II p. 159. 
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HE sedition | legislation of the Goeeiinial of India; the 
renewed operations on the North-West Frontier and the 
negotiations with the Afridis; the alarming further development 
of the Plague in Bombay and the Dekkan, and the serious 
riot of which it has been the occasion in the former place ; 
the trial of Chapekar in connexion with the recent assassina- 
tions at Poona, and the continued stringency in the money 
market, are the matters that have chiefly occupied public atten- 
tion in India since the date of our last number; while, as far as 
general politics are concerned, the most noteworthy features 
of the period have been the trial of Zola in Paris and the 
crisis in the Far East, which*seems, within the last few days, 
to have again entered on an acute phase. 

With a single modification of small importance, the Indian 
Penal Code Amendment Bill was passed by the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, on the 18th February, in the form in 
which it left the hands of the Select Committee. That body, 
while they made several alterations of greater or less moment 
in the details of the Bill, left it, in the most vital respect, 
practically unchanged. In the description of the offence, 
in Section 124A, they inserted the words “established by 
law in British India,” after the word, “ Government,” -and they 
reduced the maximum term of imprisonment prescribed for the 
offence from ten to three years. At the same time, they 
excluded from the section the offence of promoting, or 
attempting. to. promote, feelings of enmity or hatred between 
different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and provided for 
it by a new Section 153A, by which the maximum punish- 
ment is fixed at two years, with fine. In other respects they 
left this part of the section unaltered. From the new explana- 
tion (1), however, they omitted the words, “or ill-will ;’ they 
made certain verbal alterations in the new explanation (2), 
and they added athird new explanation, which runs: “ Com- 
ments expressing disapprobation of the administrative or other 
action of the Government without exciting, or attempting 
to excite, hatred, contempt or disaffection, do not constitute 
an offence under this section.’ 

The most important of the changes thus effected in the 
law consist in the facts that the bringing of Her Majesty or 
the Government into hatred or contempt has been expressly 
included among the acts constituting the offence described 
VOL. CVI. | 26 
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since that of the Duke of Wellington. So passed away the 
oe poet of this century, and one of the greatest poets of 
all time. 

Froude says of him: “ In my estimate he stands and will stand 
far away, by the side of Shakespeare, above all other English 
Poets.” He was a consummate master in every form of poetry, 
and as a poet of Nature stands, we venture to think, ahead of 
any other poet. His love of Nature is shown especially in his 
similes and metaphors. In reference to this power, Gladstone * 
wiites: “ With regard to this particular and very critical gift it 
seems to us that he may challenge comparison with almost any 
poet either of ancient or modern times,” ! 

The sea, in all its varying moods, mountains and streams, trees 
and rural nature of every kind have been endued by him with 
alife and spirituality which no other poet has been able to 
achieve, Space forbids us to quote the many instances that 
rush into one’s mind, nor is it necessary ; for every reader of 
Tennyson will at once recall numerous examples of what we 
have said above, for himself. There is no other poet who has 
maintained such a uniformly high standard of excellence 
throughout his work. There are no valleys. It is a lofty table- 
land, from which rise towering peaks of unsurpassed magni- 
ficence. 

His private life and noble character were worthy of his great- 
ness as a poet ; but, although his biography has conferred on us 
a priceless boon, by putting us ina similar position to those 
who had the privilege of knowing him, it is in his poetry that he 
will ever live with us. Not as one of the noblest figures of this 

century ; as a man of the widest knowledge—Thackeray called 
him “the wisest man he knew "—; as the esteemed friend of 
Royalty, and of all the greatest men in every department of Art, 
science and learning, will Tennyson he remembered, but as the 
poet, like Shakespeare, beside whom he is WoOl thy to rank, 6 not 
of an age, but for all time.” 





* Gladstone’s Gleanings, Vol II p. 159. 
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HE sedition | legislation of the Government of India; the 
renewed operations on the North-West Frontier and the 
negotiations with the Afridis; the alarming further development 
of the Plague in Bombay and the Dekkan, and the serious 
tiot of which it has been the occasion in the former place; 
the trial of Chapekar in connexion with the recent assassina- 
tions at Poona, and the continued stringency in the money 
market, are the matters that have chiefly occupied public atten- 
tion in India since the date of our last number; while, as far as 
general politics are concerned, the most noteworthy features 
of the period have been the trial of Zola in Paris and the 
crisis in the Far East, whichsseems, within the last few days, 
to have again entered on an acute phase, 

With a single modification of small importance, the Indian 
Penal Code Amendment Bill was passed by the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, on the 18th February, in the form in 
which it left the hands of the Select Committee. That body, 
while they made several alterations of greater or less moment 
in the details of the Bill, left it, in the most vital respect, 
practically unchanged. In the description of the offence, 
in Section 124A, they inserted the words “established by 
law in British India,” after the word, “ Government,” -and they 
reduced the maximum term of imprisonment prescribed for the 
offence from ten to three years. At the same time, they 
excluded from the section the offence of promoting, or 
attempting to: promote, feelings of enmity or hatred between 
different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and provided for 
it by a new Section 153A, by which the maximum punish- 
ment is fixed at two years, with fine. In other respects they 
left this part of the section unaltered. From the new explana- 
tion (1), however, they omitted the words, “or ill-will ;’ they 
made certain verbal alterations in the new explanation (2), 
and they added a third new explanation, which runs: “ Com- 
ments expressing disapprobation of the administrative or other 
action of the Government without exciting, or attempting 
to excite, hatred, contempt or disaffection, do not constitute 
an offence under this section.” 

The most important of the changes thus effected in the 
law consist in the facts that the bringing of Her Majesty or 
the Government into hatred or contempt has been expressly 
included among the acts constituting the offence described 
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in the section, and that the protection given to comments 
on the measures of the Government by the explanation ap- 
pended to the old section, that they were not an offence if 
made only with the intention of exciting such disapprobation 
as is compatible with a disposition to render obedience to 
the lawful authority of the Government, and to support 
the lawful authority of the Government against unlawful 
attempts to subvert or resist that authority, has been taken 
away. The new explanations (2) and (3) are obviously entirely 
nugatory, except so far as they are calculated to operate as 
a distinct affirmation of the above facts. The degree of 
hatred or contempt contemplated by the section being un- 
defined, the terms are left to be interpreted in their widest 
sense ; and, as there is always more or less risk of adverse 
criticism, if it is strong, arousing some degree of such’ feelings, 
all such criticism of the Government or its measures will, 
at least in theory, bring its euthor within the danger of 
the law, 

The more important of the other changes in the Code 
are those made by thenew Section 153 A already referred to 
and by the amendment of Section 505. The former makes 
promoting, or attempting to promote, feelings of enmity or 
hatred between different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects 
an offence punishable with imprisonment which may extend to 
two years, or with fine, or with both, while, at the same time, 
it is explained that it does not amount to an offence within the 
meaning of the section to point out, without malicious inten- 
tion and with an honest view to their removal, matters which 
are producing, or have a tendency to produce, feelings of 
enmity or hatred between different classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. By making the promoting of ill-will between classes 
an offence, irrespectively of intent to disturb public tranquillity, 
the new section, as is pointed out by Mr. J. Chaudhuri, in his 
work onthe measure, “makes perfectly legal acts, such as 
writing, speaking or preaching, an offence, not from any 
criminal intent in the mind of the writer or speaker, but 
by the effect they may produce in the minds of the reader or 
of the listener. ’ 

Similarly the section which has been substituted for Section 
505 of the Code, makes intention or guilty knowledge on the 
part of the person publishing or circulating statements, 
rumours or reports of the kind described in it, immaterial, 
except in so far as it provides that intention is necessary to 
constitute the act an offence in cases in which the person mak- 
ing, publishing or circulating the statement, rumour or report 
has reasonable ground for believing it to be true, 

Opportunity has been taken of the Criminal Procedure 
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Code Amendment Bill, which was passed by the Council on 
the r2th instant, to make two important changes in the 
adjective law relating to sedition and to the dissemination 
of defamatory matter, or matter, the publication of 
which is made punishable by Section 153A of the Penal 
Code above referred to. Oneof these is an amendment of 
Schedule II of the Code, making cases under Section 124A 
of the Penal Code triable by Presidency and District 
Magistrates, as well as by Courts of Session and High 
Courts, as under the old Code; and the other is the insertion 
of a Clause empowering any Chief Presidency or District 
Magistrate, or Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first 
class, whenever he has information that there is within the 
limits of his jurisdiction any person who, w2thin or without 
such limits, either orally or in writing, disseminates, or in any 
wise abets the dissemination of, seditious matter, or matter the 
publication of which is punishable under Section 153A of the 
Penal Code, or matter concerning.a Judge which amounts to 
criminal intimidation or defamation, to require such person to 
show cause why he should not be ordered to execute a bond, with 
or without sureties, for his good behaviour for a period not ex- 
ceeding one year. To the latter clause. however, a proviso was 
added by the Council, on the motion of Sir Griffith Evans, to the 
effect that no proceedings shall be taken under it against the 
editor, proprietor or publisher of any publication registered 
under, or printed or published in conformity with, the rules laid 
down in the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, except 
by the order, or under the authority, of the Governor-General 
in Council, or the Local Government, or some officer empowered 
by the Governor-General in Council in this behalf. 

Several anendments have also been made in the general 
clauses of the Code which are calculated seriously to impair 
previously existing guarantees for the administration of im- 
partial justice, but which we have not the space to discuss 
here. Strong representations against the more objectionable 
features of both Bills were submitted to the Government by the 
Calcutta Bar, the Anglo-Indian and European Defence Associa- 
tion and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the British Indian 
Association and various other public bodies inthe Bengal Presi- 
dency and elsewhere, but with jittle or no avail, and a Resolu- 
tion moved by Mr. Roberts in the House of Commons, in the 
shape of an amendment to the Address, deploring the legisla- 
tion, was rejected by a majority of 182 to 109. In this amend- 
ment, however, the subject was mixed up with the questions 
of the imprisonment of the Natus without trial and the recent 
Press prosecutions. 

Since the retirement from Tirah, active operations on the 
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North-West Frontier have been practically confined to a move. 
ment against a body of Afridis in the Bara Valley in the last 
week of January, which ended in a serious disaster to one of 
the columns concerned, consisting of the Yorkshire Light 
Infantry and four companies of the 36th Sikhs, and a success- 
ful expedition against the Bunerwals. The object of the 
former movement seems to have been to surround a number of 
Afridis who were reported to be grazing cattle on the Kajurai 
Plain, For this purpose four columns were despatched, two 
from Ali Musjid and Jamrud, under Generals Hart and 
Symons, respectively ; one from Bara, and the fourth, composed 
as above detailed, from Mamani. The first three columns 
carried out the movements assigned them, without loss, and 
also without accomplishing anything, neither Afridis nor cattle 
being found; the fourth reached its objective, Shin . Kamar, 
without opposition, but, during its retirement, got entangled 
in a difficult gorge, and was attacked by the tribesmen who 
had occupied a ridge commanding the line of retreat, and 
suffered heavily. The ridge, from which a company of Sikhs 
who held it had been withdrawn earlier in the day, owing to 
a misunderstanding, had to be retaken, an operation which 
was carried out in the face of determined opposition, and ata 
heavy sacrifice of life ; and when the troops finally retired from 
it, they were followed up by the enemy and lost several men, 
The casualties on our side were five officers, vzz., Lieutenant 
Colonel Haughton and Lieutenant Turing of the 36th Sikhs, 
and Lieutenants Dowdall, Hughes and Wat!ker of the York- 
shire Light Infantry, with eighteen men—three of the former 
and fifteen of the latter regiment—killed ; two officers and 
thirty-three men wounded, and twelve men missing. The 
troops having been reinforced from Bara, reprisals were subse- 
quently undertaken and heavy loss was inflicted on a body of 
the enemy. 

One result of this contretemps was that Sir William Lock- 
hart, who had arrived in Calcutta from the Frontier, on his 
way to England, at once returned to the front. 

Subsequent negotiations are understood to have led to the 
submission of most of the Afridis, and, though a section of 
the Zakka Kheyls and some others have not yet fully complied 
with our terms, it is believed that they will ultimately yield. 

The Frontier policy of the Government was the subject of 
a warm discussion in the House of Commons on the 14th 
ultimo, when Sir W, Lawson moved, as an amendment to the 
Address, a Resolution, expressing disapproval of the permanent 
military occupation of Chitral and the maintenance and _fortifi- 
cation of the road from Peshawar through the territory of 
jndependent tribes, deploring the consequences of that policy, and 
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representing that the safety and prosperity of the Empire 
would best be promoted by respecting the independence of the 
Frontier tribes and avoiding the occupation of their territory. 
In reply Lord George Hamilton denied that recent troubles 
were due to the Chitral policy of the Government, which, he 
contended, was necessary to save the country from anarchy. 
As regards future relations with the tribes, he referred to his 
Despatch of the 28th January to the Government of India, 
in which it was laid down that there was to be no interference 
with their independence, except so far as might be essential 
for the fulfilment of our obligations. 

In the despatch referred to, the Secretary of State, after 
reviewing the course of the recent disturbances and discus- 
sing their causes, proceeds to lay down certain general 
principles by which the future policy of the Government 
should be guided, and which in several important particulars 
imply a complete reversal of the so-called “forward policy.” 

The following passages from the Despatch contain the most 
essential of these instructions :— 


“The extent and difficulty of this mountainous border render 
it expedient that posts and cantonments should be limited to 
those positions only which are indispensable to the fulfilment of 
the policy just indicated. In my telegram of the 13th of October, 
I addressed your Excellency as follows :—*t You will agree with 
me that in present circumstances, internal and external, political 
and financial, no new responsibility should be taken unless 
absolutely required by actual strategical necessities and the 
protection of the British Indian border. I also think that the 
present opportunity should be used for defining our permanent 
position and policy. Some modifications of existing arrangements, 
especially with a view to concentration of force, will no doubt be 
necessary. 

“The two main objects to be borne in mind were indicated in 
my telegram of the rgth October, namely, the best possible 
concentration of your military force so as to enable you to fulfil 
the several responsibilities to which I have adverted, and the 
limitation of your interference with the tribes so as to avoid the 
extension of administrative control over independent tribal 
territory. 

‘‘The experience gained in the past few months has suggested 
the inference that certain muitary posts. such as Saragari, were 
not sufficiently defensible, and it is probable that, without altering 
or diminishing the existing lines of communication, you may 
wish to modify the past arrangements for their maintenance. In 
any such modification of existing arrangements I wish to impress 
upon your Excellency the advisability of establishing regular 
troops nowhere except in such posts or localities, and under such 
conditions as will enable them to promptly repel any attacks upon 
them, and of making the local, or tribal levies assume, as far as 
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is possible, the aspect of a police, rather than 4 military, force. 
It will be necessary, in framing these arrangements, that an 
estimate of the cost of frontier defence, including charges for 
tribal services, should be prepared and transmitted to me, since 
full regard must be had to financial considerations. J¢ ts not 
sufficient that the measures proposed should be desirable ; tt is 
necessary that the gain should be commensurate with the expense. 
“The second principle upon which stress must be laid is 
the avoidance of any interference with the tribes which can be 
avoided with due regard to the interests already set forth. It 
was for this latter reason that, after full consideration. 1 was un- 
able to give my consent to the imposition of tribute upon the 
Afridis and Orakzais Irecognise the force of the arguments 
used in favour of such a visible assertion of the responsibilities 
which you have incurred under the Durand Convention. It is 
not improbable that the regular payment of ‘even a. nominal 
tribute might strengthen the hands of the tribal leaders, the 
Maliks, against the teachings of their Mullas and against fanatical 
outbursts. The fear of an enhancement of the tribute might at 
times restrain the evil disposed amongst the tribesmen. But on 
the other hand it is desirable to avoid giving any countenance 
to the idea that your Government means to administer the tribal 
country or to inclose it within your provincial limits. Moreover, 
[ apprehend that the imposition of even a nominal tribute might 
rankle in the minds of the Pathan tribes, furnish disaffected 
persons with material for imputing to the British Government 
designs which it does not contemplate, and, above all, might 
enable the tribes to choose their own time for refusing payment, 
and thus for openly defying your authority. In such a case the 
only means of enforcing your demand, besides punitive expedi- 
tions and blockades, might be the imposition of direct adminis- 
trative control, or, in the last resort, annexation of fresh tracts of 
country. But the extension of your direct administration across 
the border involves an increase of responsibilities which it has 
always been our policy to avoid; and annexation would imply a 
still larger addition to your civil and military establishments, with 
a very serious and growing burden upon your financial resources. 
“The next point to which I adverted in my telegram of the 
13th of October, in connection with the subject of protection, 
was that of disarmament. I approve entirely of the imposition 
of terms of peace which require a tribe that has resorted to arms 
to surrender as large a number of arms as may reasonably be 
demanded. But any attempt to keep the tribal country, or even 
one section of it, permanently disarmed, involves serious conse- 
quences. In the lawless state of society which prevails across 
the British administrative frontier, a tribe could not exist without 
the means Of defence. Unless we are prepared to wholly under- 
take their protection against their neighbours, some limit must 
necessarily be put on their deprivation of the means of self. 
defence. At the same time, Her Majesty’s Government are alive 
to the importance of the fact disclosed by the recent operations— 
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that the tribes have access to large quantities of arms of precision 
and ammunition. To control this traffic in arms and munitions 
of war is an object of first importance, and I consider that a 
Systematic inquiry as to the sources of supply, whether from your 
arsenals and factories or by means of illicit importation into India, 
should be instituted. I have dealt in a separate communication 
with one part of this subject. I have only to add here that, 
whenever the trade routes to Afghanistan are re-opened and the 
export of arms and ammunition for His Highness the Ameer is 
resumed, special arrangements should be made to keep an 
account of the class of arms exporied. with a view to future 
identification should occasion arise,and to prevent any of them 
passing into the hands of the tribes en route. 

“The maintenance of the Khyber Pass as a safe artery of 
communication and of trade is an essential measure, whether 
viewed from the standpoint of your obligations to the Ameer or 
from that of the protection of British subjects. It may be that, 
as a military route. others may be preferred to this pass, but under 
any circumstances the retention of an effective control over the 
Khyber is essential; and accordingly, in your letter of the 4th of 
October, addressed to General Sir William Lockhart, you desired 
him to announce to the Afridis your intention to re-open the pass 
in such manner as you might consider most desirable. I approved 
of this intimation, and on the 3rd of November I authorised your 
consideration of any scheme for improving or re-aligning the 
present road, provided that any changes of importance should 
be reported to me. I have not yet received your report, but whilst 
I agree that the arrangements which have hitherto subsisted with 
the tribesmen have been cancelled by their own violent breach of 
them, I trust that it may still be possible to give the Afridis some 
share in your new scheme and thus to enlist their good-will and 
assistance in the future protection of the road. But I do not 
consider that your Government is bound in any way by the engage- 
ment which the Afridis so deliberately broke. Whilst Her 
Majesty's Government, therefore, adhere to the general policy of 
avoiding interference with the independent tribal organisations or 
with the domestic affairs of the Afridis. the safety of the pass 
must be the paramount consideration in any reconstruction of your 
arrangements with the tribe. 

“ The recent outbreak of fanaticism, in response to the 
propaganda of the Mullas, has revealed a source of danger 
deeper-rooted and wider-spread than was suspected, whilst on the 
other hand the leniency of the terms on submission imposed upon 
the recalcitrant tribes. and the manifest reluctance of your Govern- 
ment to interfere with their independence or customs of self- 
government, cannot fail to gradually allay any suspicions they 
might previously have entertained of the intentions of the Indian 
Government. The immediate difficulty to be dealt withis not so 
much associated with apprehension of interference from without, 
as with that of restlessness within the area of our influence. Your 
Excellency will doubtless give full weight to this change in the 
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situation, and devote your foremost attention to that portion of the 
question which has thus prominently asserted itself, 

“I desire in conclusion to express high approval of the manner in 
which your Excellency’s Government has met an arduous crisis, and 
of the success which has attended the various military operations 
conducted on the North-West frontier under conditions of extreme 
difficulty, upon which a separate communication will be made to 
you. Not only was the rising one of unprecedented extent and 
violence, which, moreover, occurred at the most trying season of 
the year, but your resources were already taxed to the utmost by 
the necessity for carrying on at the same time a campaign against 
widespread famine in India, and for dealing with the plague which 
had appeared in several parts of the empire. The contingency 
that frontier disturbances may arise at a time when attention is 
being devoted to other important affairs must always have a certain 
weight in balancing the considerations which should determine 
your policy inthat quarter. It adds weight to the conclusion that 
no new responsibility should be undertaken, unless absolutely 
required by actual strategical necessities and the protection of the 
Indian border.” 


Among the untoward events of the period under review has 
been a somewhat serious rising of the tribes in Eastern Belu- 
chistan, which, however, has been suppressed in a very master- 
ly way by Colonel Mayne, who, with a comparatively small 
force, completely defeated the enemy and compelled the 
surrender of their principal leader. 

During the last few weeks the number of fresh plague cases 
occurring daily in Bombay has approached two hundred, 
while the average weekly ascertained mortality from the disease 
has been between a thousand and twelve hundred; there are 
as yet no signs of the abatement which appears to accompany 
the hot weather. There has also been an alarming extension 
of the disease in the North-western portion of the Nizam’s 
territories ; and it is spreading, though slowly, in the Hoshyar- 
pur and Jullunder districts of the Panjab. On the other hand, 
the disease has almost disappeared from Poona. 

The immediate occasion of the riot which took place 
in Bombay on the gth instant, appears to have been an 
attempt on the part of the Plague authorities to remove a 
patient suffering from the disease. But though accident may 
have determined the moment of the outbreak, there are strong 
reasons for believing that it was premeditated, great excite- 
ment having prevailed for some days previously among the 
Mahomedan community, owing to dissatisfaction with certain 
new Plague rules recently issued by the local authorities, 
especially a rule insisting on examination of the body in cases in 
which the cause of death was not certified by a qualified 
medical officer. 
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Not only were the Plague party, who were accompanied 
by one of the Presidency Magistrates and a strong body of 
police, stoned, but Europeans were brutally assaulted, wher- 
ever the rioters came across them in the disturbed district, and 
four, including two unarmed soldiers, were killed, and 15 or 20, 
the majority of them policemen, more or less seriously 
injured. The Grant Road and the Mahomedan General 
Hospitals were attacked and the latter set fire to, by the mob; 
a screen in front of the jail, erected in connexion with an 
approaching execution, was burnt, and other damage was done 
to property ; and it was not till troops and guns were brought 
up that the mobs finally dispersed and order was restored. The 
riots have been followed by a general strike of dock labourers 
which still continues, to the great detriment of business, 
and the closing of many shops owing to pressure put upon the 
shop-keepers by the Mahomedan malcontents. 

At the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council which 
was held on the 26th February, it was announced by the 
Lieutenant-Governor that a Bill was under the consideration of 
the Secretary of State, and would be introduced on his sanction 
being obtained, to remodel the Municipal constitution of 
Calcutta. The Bill, His Honour stated, would leave the number 
and the mode of election and appointment of the Commissioners 
untouched, but would reform the procedure of election, provide 
the Corporation with an efficient executive, and interpose 
a working Committee of twelve, elected and appointed so as 
to represent the Government, the commercial community and 
the residents of Calcutta, between the Chairman and the 
main body of the Commissioners. 

“To the Corporation,’ he said, “ is reserved the power of 
fixing the rate of taxation, of passing the Budget, and of decid- 
ing all the large issues which can properly be discussed by a 
deliberative assembly of 75 members. The Chairman, as in the 
Bombay Act, is vested with allexecutive power, to be exercised, 
as is laid down in each case, either independently or subject 
to approval or sanction of the Corporation or the General 
Committee. The General Committee, as the working body 
of the Municipality, stands between the deliberative and 
executive authorities, and deals with those matters which by 
their nature are ill-adapted for discussion by the Corporation, 
and yet are too important to be left to be disposed of by the 
Chairman alone. Power is taken for the General Committee to 
appoint Sub-Committees, on which I hope to see all the real 
workers among the Commissioners utilised. At the same meet- 
ing it was announced that the Bengal Tenancy Bill was to be re- 
ferred back to the Select Committee to be recast, that an amend- 
ment of the Court of Wards Bill would be undertaken, and that 
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Bills would also be introduced to amend the Excise and Salt 
Acts, and to extend to the town of Calcutta the provisions of 
the Police Act, authorising the quartering of additional police 
in disturbed areas, the recovery of the cost from the inhabj- 
tants and the award of compensation to the sufferers. 

Parliament was opened on the 8th February. In the course 
of Her Majesty’s speech, which was read by the Lord 
Chancellor, it was announced that, owing to intelligence 
having been received of the Khalifa’s intention to advance 
against the Egyptian army in the Soudan, a contingent of 
British troops had been despatched to Berber, “ to the assist- 
ance of the Khedive;” that a treaty of friendship and com. 
merce had been concluded with King Menelik, and that, 
besides Other legislative measures, Bills would be introduced 
to secure the increased strength and efficiency of the army 
and amend the present conditions of military service; for 
the promotion of Local Government in Ireland and for the 
creation of municipalities in London. It has since been 
announced that the army estimates provide an increase of 
16,946 men, exclusive of India, and an increase of expenditure 
of 41,600,000. 

The treaty concluded with King Menelik defines the 
limits of Somali-land; gives Great Britain “ most. favoured 
nation” treatment, and provides for the free passage of arms 
to King Menelik through British territory, while the King 
undertakes to do nis utmost to prevent arms and munitions of 
war from reaching the Dervishes. 

The occupation of Kiaochau by the Germans has been 
followed by the despatch of the Russian Pacific squadron 
to Port Arthur, where it has anchored, ostensibly for the winter, 
but really, it is generally believed with ulterior motives of 
an important character. These proceedings, combined with 
the opposition offered by Russia to the British loan to China, 
have aroused avery strong feeling in England and drawn 
from the Government an emphatic declaration of its deter. 
mination to insist on equal commercial rights in China for 
all nations. As a result of representations made by Great 
Britain on the subject, Germany and Russia have given 
assurances that any ports which they may acquire in China 
will be open to the trade of the world. 

The negotiations in connexion with the loan which is 
necessary to enable China to discharge her obligations to 
Japan—, after being nearly broken off owing to the opposi- 
tion of Russia, resulted ultimately in an understanding by 
which half the total amount—of 16 millions—is to be furnished 
by an English and half by a German Bank. At the same time, 
China has entered into an agreement with England to open a 
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treaty port in Hunan within two years; to admit foreign, as 
well as native, steamers to all inland waters within four months ; 
not to alienate any portion of the Yangtzse Valley, and to 
maintain a British Inspector-General of Customs as long as 
British trade at Chinese ports exceeds that of any other 
Power. Within the last few days it has been reported that 
Russia has demanded a lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan 
for 99 years, under threat of sending an army into Manchuria. 
It is denied, however, at St. Petersburg, that any coercion is 
contemplated. 

In consequence of the unsatisfactory aspect of affairs in 
the Far East, the British squadron in Chinese waters has been 
heavily re-inforced, and isnow probably more than a match 
for the combined squadrons of France and Russia there, 
while Japan has a powerful fleet in the neighbourhood, which 
would probably play an important part in any operations 
that might take place. 

Owing to the threatened attack by the Dervishes on the 
Anglo-Egyptian camp at Atbara, the British brigade detailed 
for the operations in the Soudan has advanced to that place, 
where General Kitchener now commands 14,000 men. 

Relations between Russia and the Porte have become 
seriously strained, in consequence of the refusal of the Sultan to 
accept a proposal of the former power, which, it is understood, 
was supported by Great Britain and France, but opposed by 
Germany, that Prince George of Greece should be appointed 
Governor of Crete, In view of the refusal, Russia has with- 
drawn her candidate and announced that she repudiates all 
further responsibility in respect of Crete, and will not allow 
any increase of the Turkish troops in the island, or coercion 
of its inhabitants, 

The negotiations between France and England regarding 
their respective spheres of interest in West Africa have so far 
led to no satisfactory result, and it has lately been reported 
that a French force has invaded the territory of Sokoto and 
is advancing on the capital MM. Hanotaux, however, is 
understood to have stated that, if any such movement has 
taken place, it is unauthorised by the French Government. 

The latest news from British Central Africa is that Major 
Macdonald has defeated and dispersed the Soudanese mu- 
tineers from Uganda. 

In the matter of the South African Chartered Company 
the Government has determined to leave the control of the 
country in the hands of the Company under strict supervision. 

The Irish Local Government Bill, which has been introduced 
in the House of Commons, has been favourably received by 
the Liberals and Nationalists; but great opposition is threa- 
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tened on both sides of the House, to the Government scheme 
of Municipalities for London, and it seems not improbable 
that the measure will be dropped. 

Perhaps the most important event that has happened in the 
United Kingdom during the period under review is the 
termination of the great strike in the engineering trade by 
the completed surrender of themen. The direct loss inflicted 
on the men and their employers by the strike is estimated 
at some ten millions sterling. 

A terrible and wholly wnexplained catastrophe has befallen 
the United States war-ship Maine, which suddenly blew up 
while at anchor in the harbour at Havana, and was completely 
destroyed, with between two and three hundred of the crew. 

The obituary for the Quarter includes the names of Baron 
Craignish ; General Yeatman-Biggs ; Sir H. Havelock-Allen, 
V.C.; Colonel Kalnoky ; Sir E. A. Bond, K.C.B.; Sir James 
Talbot Airey, K. C. B.; Mr. W. J. Linton; Sir R. Meade ; 
Mr. Stacy Marks, R. A.; Mr, Ernest Hart; Dr. Liddell ; 
Rev. C. L. Dodgson (Lewis Caroll); Mrs. Charles Cowden 
Clarke ; Lieutenant-General Sir F. D. Middleton; Lord 
Carlingford ; Sir Daniel Lysons, G. C. B.; General Sir 
M. K. Kennedy, K. C. S. I.; General G. S. Montgomery ; 
Mr. W. Young, C. S. IL, late of the Bengal Civil Service ; the 
Rev. Dr. W. F. Moulton; Major General A. A. Munro; 
Bishop Selwyn; the Bishop of Bedford; the Rt. Hon. Sir 
James Stansfeld, and Colonel Malleson, the well-known Anglo- 
Indian writer. 


March 13, 1898, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


AKBAR AND THE PARSIS. 
TO THE EDITOR 


S1R,—In my article on “Akbar and the Parsis” in the 
Calcutta Review, Vol. C1V., I had to say of certain passages 
purporting to be quotations from famous Persian histo- 
rians of Akbar, put into my hands by some of the present 
descendant of Meherji Rana, the priest who was falsely alleged 
to have worked a miracle before that great Moghul emperor, 
that “this may be dismissed as an instance of interpolation 
on the part of that Munshi, very likely a forgery by the 
copyist himself” (p. 96). The person who gave me _ these 
passages as authorities for the Mehe:ji Rana legend has since 
_ acknowledged that my surmise was right and that these passages 
were forgeries. The name of the copyist he gave was that of 
Eruchji Sorabji Meherji, a blind Parsi priest of Naosari, who is 
still alive. This person had circulated these forged passages, for 
the last 30 years, without any warning that they were forged. 
But now the person above referred to, who brought them to 
me, says that they were forged by a Munshi named Kazi Habi- 
bulla Khan, of Delhi (Ztmes of India, December 18th, 1897). 
He further stated that the papers which this “ Munshi gave 
to Eruchji are still in his possession, and that the handwriting, 
etc., leave no doubt that these passages are forgeries, and that 
Eruchji was,innocent of any such trick.” I pointed out that it 
was very unlikely that a Mahomedan Kazi should forge passages 
in praise of the Parsi religion, and asked this person to pro- 
duce the evidence, etc., which he said he had, to prove the 
Kazi’s guilt. “The blind old priest of Naosari,” I wrote, “ is 
responsible for the currency of- those forged passages. for more 
than thirty years. And so long as he does not prove that the 
Kazi, as is now alleged, or anybody else, is the fabricator of 
them, he should be held responsible ” (Zzmes of India) Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1897). Three months have now elapsed, but neither 
this copyist, Erichji of Naosari, nor the person who brought 
these passages to tne has done anything to prove that the 
Kazi was the forger of these passages. After their public 
declaration that they had proofs of the Kazi’s guilt, and after 
an immediate public challenge from me to produce their proofs 
and excuipate .themselves, this silence on their part will be 
construed in the proper way by the public. 

MALABAR HILL, } 


Bombay, March 1898. 





R, P. KARKARIA. 
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Letters veceived by the East India Company from its Servants 
in the East, transcribed from the ‘ Original Correspondence’ 
Series of the India Office Records. Vol. II, 1613-1615, 
With an Introduction by William Foster, B.A. Published 
under the Patronage of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India in Council. London: Sampson Low, Marston and 
Company, Limited. 1897. 


[TH a few exceptions, the letters printed in this hand- 

some volume, which are about 150 in number, ‘belong 
to the fifteen months between 2nd December, 1613, and the 
23rd February, 1615. About half of them are dated from Surat, 
where the English had recently established a factory through 
the efforts of Mr. Thomas Aldworthe and Captain Bert, Agra 
and other places within the dominions of the Emperor Jehangir, 
and the remainder from Japan and Bantam. ‘“ The importance 
of the first of these three groups,” says the Editor in his In- 
troduction, “is certainly commensurate with its bulk; for 
the period in question was one in which the fate of the English 
attempt to settle in V/estern India hung more than once in 
the balance * * * The Portuguese, in the autumn of 1613, 
to mark their displeasure at the favourable reception accorded 
to the English, had seized a native vessel of great value; and 
Jehangir had thereupon given orders to imprison all the Portu- 
guese in his dominions, and had sent an army under Mukarrab 
Khan to besiege the city of Damaun. Meanwhile, the hand- 
ful of Englishmen whom Bert had left behind him under Thomas 
Aldworthe had been well treated, ‘all these people here gener- 
ally much more affecting us than the Portingals, and showing 
us kindness in what they may. (Letter from Thomas Ald- 
worthe and William Bidulph to the East India Company, 
dated the roth August, 1614.) Their sales, however, were in- 
considerable and their discouragements many. The spring and 
summer of 1614 passed away without any tidings of the ex- 
pected fleet from England; the natives began to weary of 
the hostilities with the Portuguese and the consequent loss of 
trade, and to doubt whether it were not wiser to yield to the 
Viceroy’s demands and expel the English from the Mogul’s terri- 
tories. At last, however,in October, 1614, Captain Downton 
reached Swally, ‘with four gallant ships,’ as Aldworthe wrote 
joyfully to Keridge * *. The news of their arrival aroused 
the Portuguese to a supreme effort ; and, as soon as he could 
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collect his entire force, the Viceroy sailed to the north with the 
intention of first crushing the English intruders and then punish- 
ing their native allies, Alarmed at the prospect of an attack 
upon Surat, Mukatrab Khan demanded the active co-operation 
of the English vessels. Downton, however, was forbidden by 
his commission to commence hostilities against the subjects of 
other Christian powers, and he would therefore undertake no- 
thing unless he were first attacked. Mukarrab Khan was 
greatly incensed at this and showed his displeasure in many 
ways, until the approach of the Viceroy’s armada warned him 
not to alienate his own supporters.’ The ensuing engagement, 
as is well known, resulted in the complete discomfiture of the 
Portuguese, to whose gallantry, however, Downton testifies in 
one of the letters of the series. Meanwhile, one of the ships 
was sent home from Swally, and factors were despatched to 
Ahmedabad, Broach, Cambay and other places for indigo and 
calicoes. William Edwards, the principal of the newly arrived 
factors, was.sent as a ‘‘messenger” to the great Mogul, who, 
as he relates in a letter to Sir Thomas Smith, received him very 
honourably. About the same time, the question of opening a 
trade with Persia, with a view, especially, to obtaining a market 
for broadcloth, of which the factors hada large supply and 
which was slow of sale in India, came under discussion; and 
ultimately a factor named Crouther, together with an English- 
man, named Steel, who had come from Aleppo in pursuit of 
a runaway debtor, was despatched to Ispahan, with letters of 
recommendation to Sir Robert Sherley. 

Among events referred to in the group of letters from Japan 
are a trading expedition to Jeddo, which met with small success ; 
two ventures in country junks, one to Cochin China, in which 
the factors lost their lives and the junk was wrecked, and the 
other to Siam, which was unsuccessful, and the expulsion of 
the Jesuits and persecution of their converts. Besides Surat, 
Firando and Bantam, other factories “of a more or less tem- 
porary character,’ at Masulipatam, Siam, Patani, Priaman, 
Tiku, Sukadana, Sambas, Macassar and other places, are 
mentioned in the letters, which are full of interesting particu- 
lars regarding the course of trade, English, Dutch and Native ; 
coins, weights and measures; the difficulties and dangers of a 
factor’s life, and many other matters. With reference to the 
charge sometimes made against the British Government, of 
having introduced, or at all events popularised, the use of 
opium in India, it is interesting to note that in 1614 the Surat 
factors bought two tons of the drug at the extraordinarily low 
price of £50 a ton, which would seem to show that, whatever 
we may or may not have done in the matter, we have made 
opium dear, and that a factor, writing from Patani, relates how 
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the Masulipatam bleacher, in order to provide himself with 
opium, hires out for wear the calicoes entrusted to him and then 
beats them to pieces in his efforts to make them clean, 





Legal Maxims illustrated with special reference to the Laws in 
Force in British India, by P. Sreenivasrow, City Civil Judge 
and a Fellow of the University of Madras, Madras: Higgin- 
botham and Company, 1897. 


HIS is a second Edition of a well known work originally 
published five and twenty yeers ago; and the opportunity 
of re-publication has been taken to bring it up to date and ampli- 
fy ard improve it in various ways. Nearly three hundred of the 
most important legal Maxims, gathered from the works of 
Broom, Wharton and others, are here explained and illustrated 
with reference to the relation in which they stand to the law in 
force in this country, as gathered from the rules of Hindoo and 
Mahomedan law, or embodied in the Statutes, the Regulations 
and Acts of the Indian legislatures, and the judgments of the 
Courts. The task which the author has set himself has been 
carried out with great learning and ability ; and the result is a 
mine of valuable information regarding not only the general 
principles, but the practical application of the law. In many 
cases the maxim explained is made the text of an essay of 
considerable length on the principle embodied in it. Examples 
of this copiousness of treatment may be found under the heads 
of “ubi jus ibi remedium ;” “mentiri est contra mentem ire,” 
and the maxims relating to occupation. The usefulness of 
the book is much enhanced by the way in which the maxims 
have been classified according to the subjects they concern, 
and the complete lists of maxims and index of subjects which 
it includes. 





A Chapter of Accidents. BY Mrs. HUGH FRASER. Mac- 
millan and Company, London. 


N most respects A Chapter of Accidents presents a marked 
contrast with the author’s last book Pad/adia—the story 
is slight, the characters are few and the incidents, though suff- 
ciently exciting, are not sensationally melodramatic. There 
is no plot to speak of, and the characters are very ordinary 
persons except when, as in the case of “ Harry Surtees,” they 
are extraordinarily selfish and unpleasant. The chief merit 
of the book consists in the writer’s easy and lively style, a 
certain insight into character and a knack of describing trifl- 
ing contretemps with humour and vivacity. 
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Christian Misstons and Social Progress. Vol. 1. By Rev. 
James Dennis, D. D., Fleming H, Revell Coy. New York, 


7E have before us the first volume of “Christian Mis- 
sions and Social Progress” by the Rev. James S. 
Dennis, D. D., who may be remembered as the author of 
‘Foreign Missions after a Century.” The book is based on 
the Students’ Lectures on Missions, which were delivered by 
the writer at Princetown Theological Seminary in 1896, the 
subject treated being ‘‘ The Sociological Aspects of Foreign 
Missions.” These lectures, which were necessarily limited 
in length, have been re-written and expanded; and a vast 
deal of new information, the result of much labour in examin- 
ing the reports and other literature emanating from Missio- 
nary Societies all over the world, has been added. It isto be 
noted that Dr. Dennis, while admitting that much “ humani- 
tarian service” has been rendered to mankind by the Roman 
Catholic, Greek, and other Christian Churches, which would 
doubtless prove of great general interest, does not extend his 
survey beyond the limits of the Protestant Missions. Four 
of the lectures are treated of inthis volume: I. “The Socio- 
logical Scope of Christian Missions;” II, “The Social evils 
of the non-Christian world”; III. Ineffectual Remedies and 
the Causes of their Failure”; IV. “ Christianity the Social 
Hope of the Nations.” The scope of the work is so wide 
that it is impossible in the space at our command to give more 
than a mere outline of its contents and to point out its most 
salient features, as an indication of its value as a text-book 
for the student of foreign missions. It contains a vast 
amount of references and notes, which, not being generally 
accessible in a collated form, will be found specially useful, 
‘In the present course of lectures,” the author saysin his Preface, 
“an effort is made to introduce an argument founded upon contem- 
porary evidence as furnished by the results of Christian missions in 
our own day. We must bear in mind that these results are in a very 
undeveloped stage, Christianity as yet touches the age-incrusted and 
unyielding surface of heathen society only in spots, and has hardly 
broken its way through to an extent which enables us to recognize 
fully its power or to discover its transforming tendencies in the non- 
Christian world. It is sufficiently apparent, however, that a new force 
of transcendent energy has entefed the gateway of the nations and 
has planted itself with a quiet persistency and staying power in the 
very centres of the social lffe of the people. From its modest haunts 
of church and school, of hospital and asylum, and through its unos- 
tentatious instrumentalities of literature, personal example, regenerat- 
ed home life, and sanctified individual character, it is destined to go 
forth conquering and to conquer as a potent regenerator of society 
and the maker of a new civilization. ” 
Dr. Driver has set about his task with a thoroughness that 
is beyond praise, and the book is a veritable mine of important 
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and interesting information regarding Protestant missionary 
enterprise in all quarters of the Globe. The illustrations, 
which are very numerous, are exceedingly good. 


—_—— 


For Prince and People. BY E.K. SANDERS. Macmillan and 
Company, London. 


TALY, in the sixteenth century, torn asunder by internecine 
struggles ; her cities stained with blood ; her nobles steeped 
to the lips in treachery and crime, and her people groaning 
under the yoke of successive tyrants, offers a very promising 
field for the novel writer who is not content to follow in the 
beaten track, and E. K. Sanders, in For Prince and People, has 
gone to it with good result. The scene of the story is laid in 
Genoa, at that time a hot-bed of intrigue, oppression and 
violence. The very air of the city was tainted with mcral 
decay ; the walls of her marble palaces, so dazzling in their 
outward purity were screens for deeds of cruelty which, even 
in those lawless times, it was deemed prudeut to hide beneath 
a mask of impenetrable secrecy. Murder had reached the 
dignity of a fine art—scarce a sun set over ‘“‘ La Superba” but 
saw the body of some murdered victim washed out to sea. 
Messengers sent on delicate missions did not return—in- 
convenient persons who knew more than was good for them 
disappeared from the sight of men and were forgotten. 
Unless they belonged to the higher ranks of society, no 
questions were asked except by their immediate kinsmen—and 
they received no answer. The writer has handled his materials 
with great skill and his stirring story furnishes a complete 
answer to those critics who maintain that no novel wanting 
in what is called the ‘love element” can be worth reading. 
Here we have a tale practically without a heroine although 
former tender passages are hinted at. Love there is, in- 
deed, but it is the passionate love and devotion of a noble 
hearted youth for a man in whom he, being simple minded, 
sees his ideal of a man and a Prince, and for whom he is ready 
to give his life. That the object of his whole hearted devo- 
tion is unworthy of it—is, in fact, like most of his kind, a 
traitor and an assassin—in no way deprives the hero of the 
reader’s sympathies, Chivalrous and loyal himself, his faith 
in his idol,—though rudely shaken at times—never entirely 
forsakes him, and the last office he renders him is performed at 
the imminent risk of his life—and that when he can look for 
no reward—not even the bright smile of thanks he had valued 
so dearly, but of which death has robbed him. With the 
assistance of a priest whom he loves and trusts he saves the 
body of his master from the indignity decreed for it by the 
victorions house of the Doria. 
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That night when the moon was set, two figures stood on the beach 
beneath the hill of Carignano. A boat was moored near by, rocking 
softly upon the rippling water. Above them, commanding Genoa, rose 
the stately towers of the Fieschi palace, so soon to be dismantled stone, 
by stone, in token of the wrath of Genoa’s autocrat ; and, at their feet 
wrapped in a long black cloak, lay the body of its last owner. 

Lifting it reverently between them they staggered through the surf 
and laid it gently down in the boat, and while the younger rowed, the 
elder prayed for the departed soul of the dead man. Far out they 
rowed over the calm dark waters, until at length the rower shipped his 
oars and joined the Priest in prayer, before they lowered the body into 
the deep. 

Thus, in the dead of night, with mourners who performed their 
office knowing that discovery meant death, with nothing but a soldier’s 
cloak to shroud him, was Gian Luigi Fiesco, proudest of Genoa’s 
nobles, laid in his last resting-place. 


It would not be fair either to author or to reader to tell of the 
boy’s great act of renunciation, we can only recommend the 
latter to read the book for himself. The writer has anticipated 
the charge of cynicism in the following passage :— 


It may be that, as the years brought wisdom, they taught him that 
he had wasted the loyalty and worship of his youth ; but I would 
rather think that,in the lapse of time, the Fiesco of his memory 
became once more the hero of his first imaginings, a man of pure 
ideals and high integrity, grudging no sacrifice for the general good 
save of his honour. Such aman, had the great love of his life not 
been denied him, turning his noblest part to bitterness, one may fancy 
that Fiesco might have been ; and though he takes his place among 
the shadows on the page of histories, we must still believe he was not 
all unworthy of the love and honour that he won. 





The Citizen of India. By W. LEE-WARNER, C.S.I.,M.A., Mac- 
millan & Co., Ld., London, Bombay, and Calcutta, -1897. 


“THE main purpose of this little volume, as the author tels 

us in his preface, is to place before Indian schoolboys a 
few simple facts about the land in which they live. It is, 
in fact, a short account of India, mainly from an administrative 
point of view, couched in the plainest language and thoroughly 
up todate. It is, perhaps, of the essence of such awork that it 
should be more or less dogmatic ; but occasionally, it seems to 
us, Mr. Lee-Warner is so obviously one-sided as to be in 
danger of defeating his own object. It is to be suspected, for 
instance, that there are very few Indian schoolboys, of an age 
to profit by his book, whose faith in his impartiality will not 
be rudely shaken by the following account of the Home 
Charges, 


Both the gross and the net expenditure mentioned above include charges in- 
curred on account of India in England. - These are called home charges, and 
it would be unnecessary to explain them if there did not exist a strange misun- 
derstanding as to their nature. There is not a factory or a large commercial 
business in India owned by the natives of India which does not incur similar 
home charges in the conduct of its affairs, The native states of India, the 
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state of Afghanistan, and every country in Europe find it to their benefit to 
buy in Great Britain materials of war, machinery, and other manufactures, for 
which payment is needed in the coinage of Great Britain at the market rate of 
exchange. Most ofthe countries mentioned, all the colonies of the United King. 
dom, and a majority of Indian railway or mining companies, have paid agents in 
London to conduct their business, They also employ the services of British arti- 
zans, and many of them are fortunate enough to beable to borrow capital in 
England upon which they pay annual interest. ‘The home charges of the govern- 
ment of India include stores of all sorts, railway and war material, tools and 
machinery for public works, agency. furlough, and pension charges, and interest 
upon the loans raised in London for the public debt or public works of India. 
‘To describe the home charges asa ‘‘ drain” on India is only a correct mode of 
speech, if the citizen of India, who purchases an English knife or an English 
book, applies that term to his own expenditure. Just asthe British householder 
purchases Indian tea because it is cheaper and better than Chinese tea, so the 
citizen and the government of India prudently purchase in England the articles 
which they require for use in India. 


More than once, too, the author raises questions of a con- 
troversial character which would have been more appropriate- 
ly avoided in a school manual, such for example, as those of the 
Simla migration and the Plague policy of the government. 


On the latter subject he says: 


At rare intervals a sudden and terrible illness may break out, which, like the 
‘black death” or the ‘bubonic plague,’’ may threaten to destroy whole cities 
and bring ruin upon the survivors. On such occasions it isthe duty of govern- 
ment to save the people even against their own wills, if the magnitude of the 
danger is sufficiently great. In 1896a few cases of plague appeared in the city 
of Bombay, and before many months had passed half the population haa fled in 
terror, carrying with them to other parts of India the terrible disease which 
pursued them in their flight. The plague, which might have been confined to 
a single city, by these means established itself in several centres. No locality 
suffered more than K«tch, where prompt measures were not taken to separate 
those who were attacked, or their friends amongst whom they died, from the 
healthy population. The relatives of the deceased carried the infection to 
others, and the mortality was terrible. Far wiser was the treatment of a village 
in the territory of Gwalior, around which the troops of His Highness the Ma- 
haraja Sindhia were at once drawn, and no one was allowed to move from the 
infected area until the risk of contagion had passed. The effects of leaving a 
disease like the bubonic plague to go its own way deserve the careful thought 
of all men, In the first place, infection spreads and destroys human life, as a 
jungle fire devours all that is before it when steps are not taken to isolate it. In 
the next place, the most distant nations, severed from India by continents or 
seas, take alarm and refuse to buy the products or manufactures of a country 
infected with the dreaded disease. The industry and occupations of hundreds 
of thousands of healthy people are thus paralyzed, and it takes many years before 
trade returns to its old course or confidence is re-established. It becomes then 
the duty of government to intervene where such vital interests are at stake. 
Whether persons attacked by the plague like it or not, they must be compelled to 
go to hospital, and their friends and relations who have been living with them 
must be separated from the rest of the population. ‘The duty which devolves 
upon government is very painful, but it is quite clear, and ¢he whole empire looks 
to it to perform its task with resolution and promptitude. There is no civitized 
country in the world in which the obligation of the State to employ its powers 
to prevent the spread of plague is not fully recognized. By no other meams can 
lives be saved, and the ruin of industries and trade be averted, 


In the writer’s view of the duty of the Government we 
thoroughly concur ; but, unfortunately, the words we have itali- 
: cised are very far from being true; and every student of the 


book will know that they are nottrue. [> BRITISH 
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HBALTH FOR ALI ! ! 


HOLLOWAY'’S PILLS & OINTMENT, 


OURS BaP Ens TRa DER STEP TRG DEP ag hn skal UnewRoruacouares 


THE PILLS 


Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the 
LIVER; STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWEL, 

They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and are invaluable 
in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages, For Children and the 
aged they are priceless, 

THE OINTMENT 
Is an infallible remedy for Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcer 
Is famous for Gout and Rheumatism. For disorders of the Chest it has no equal 


FOR SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 


Glandular Swellings, and all Skin Diseases, it has no rival; and for contracted and 
stiff joints it acts like a charm. 





Manufactured only at THomas Hottoway’s Establishment, 


78, NEW OXFORD STREET (late 533, OXFORD STREET), LONDON 


And are sold at 1s. 1$d., 28. od., 4s. 6d. 11S., 225., and 3385. each Box or Pot, and may be had of all 
Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


e3s- Purchasers should look to the Label on the Pots and Boxes. If the address 
is not 533, Oxford Street, London, they are spurious. 
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